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The Visit to South America of the Director 
of the International Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 
Twenty-ninth Session, considered the report submitted by the Director 
of the Office on the results of his recent visit to South America. On 
the motion of Mr. Poulton, Workers’ Representative on the Governing 
Body, it was decided that the report should be published in one of the 
periodicals of the Office. It is accordingly given below. 


N response to the invitation addressed to him during the 1924 

Conference by several South American delegates on behalf 

of the Governments or organisations which they represented, the 

Director visited Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic and Chile 
from 30 June to 8 September 1925. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the reasons which rendered 
the visit desirable. The various States of South America have 
always shown a real interest in the work of the International 
Labour Organisation and have always proclaimed their readiness 
to realise the principles laid down in the Treaty of Peace. At the 
same time, owing to a variety of circumstances, until quite recently 
no ratification had been obtained from any country of South 
America. Indeed, in some cases, the value of ratification did not 
seem to be fully appreciated, while special economic and social 
conditions seemed likely to create with regard to the character 
and working of the International Labour Organisation mis- 
understandings or misapprehensions which it seemed desirable to 
remove by direct contact with Governments or with public opinion 
in these countries. 

The Director’s visit was necessarily very short. It could not 
be begun until the International Labour Conference had concluded 
its Session and the work entrusted to the Office by the Conference 
had been put in hand. At the same time it was necessary that the 
visit should be concluded before the opening of the Assembly 
of the League. If it has proved possible to accomplish some 
useful work in such a short time, this has only been due to the very 
courteous assistance of those by whom the Director was received 
in South America. 
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The Director was accompanied by Mr. Viple, Chef du Cabinet ; 
Dr. di Palma Castiglione, Chief of the Intelligence and Liaison 
Division ; Mr. Lebrun, Private Secretary ; and Mr. Fabra-Ribas, the 
Correspondent of the Office who prepares the Spanish edition of 
Industrial and Labour Information. He also had the assistance of a 
Brazilian member of the Staff, Mr. de Souza, who took the leave 
allowed to him by the Staff Regulations for re-visiting his country 
at the same time as the Director wasthere. In Chile the Director 
was assisted by a Chilian member of the staff, Mr. Garcia Palacios, 
who was taking his leave in similar circumstances. Finally, in 
order to ensure thorough co-ordination of all the activities of the 
Office, arrangements were made for the Director to meet the Mission 
headed by Colonel Procter sent to study the possibilities of settling 
Russian refugees in South America. 


RATIFICATIONS 


As is his practice when visiting any country, the Director’s 
first concern was to confer directly with the respective Govern- 
ments concerning the situation in each country with regard to the 


Draft Conventions and Recommendations. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that neither the Conven- 
tions of the technical organisations of the League (transit, traffic 
in women and children, etc.), nor those of the International Labour 
Conference had so far been ratified by any State in South America. 
In fact, in many cases, once Bills had been formally presented to 
Parliament embodying the terms of the Conventions, the Parlia- 
ments seemed to have completely forgotten the urgency or even 
the value of ratification. The Director was able to secure certain 
ratifications during his voyage ; more important still, he believes 
that he succeeded in interesting the permanent parliamentary 
committees in the question of ratification. He also feels that he 
was able to some extent to re-create interest in international 
legislation on the part of Government departments and thus pave 
the way for further results to be achieved. 

A rapid review will be given of the position in each country. 


In Brazil, a Bill (No. 663 of 1920) for the ratification of the 
six Draft Conventions of Washington was adopted on the first 
reading by the Chamber of Deputies, but according to the informa- 
tion received, the Bill cannot be definitely approved by Parliament 
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until the adoption of a draft Labour Code incorporating the prin- 
ciples of the Conventions in national legislation. This draft Code 
has been adopted by the Chamber of Deputies on the second reading; 
three readings are constitutionally necessary. The Director con- 
centrated his efforts on interesting not only the Government, but 
the Chairman of the Committee on Social Legislation and various 
members of the competent committees in the speedy adoption 
of this Code. It is true that at the present moment the Code as 
drafted gives rise to certain controversies, but the Government 
hopes nevertheless to secure its adoption. 

The Director also reminded the Brazilian Government that 
in addition to the Conventions a certain number of measures 
suggested by the Washington Recommendations had already been 
taken by the Government and that the formal adherence of the 
Government to those Recommendations would have great value. 
He also pointed out the importance of adherence to the Berne 
Convention concerning the use of white phosphorus. 

With regard to the Genoa Session of the Conference, a mis- 
understanding seemed to have arisen. The Brazilian authorities were 
of opinion that they were not concerned with the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations of this Conference because Brazil had not 
been represented at it. The Director explained that in his view 
this was a mistaken interpretation, and that the States were under 
an obligation to follow the procedure laid down in the Treaty of 
Peace even in the case of Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at Conferences at which they had not been represented. 

The Government recognised that this point of view was correct, 
and it is probable that Brazil will have no great difficulty in rati- 
fying certain decisions of the Genoa Conference. The legislation 
already existing is in many respects in agreement with the principles 
of the Conventions and even of the Recommendations. 

Together with the Minister — with whom, on his request, a 
written statement on the matter was left — the Director examined 
the situation of Brazil with regard to the decisions of the other 
Sessions. The Conventions of the Third Session (Geneva, 1921) 
were laid on the table of the Chamber of Deputies in December 
1922. The Chamber referred them for examination and report to 
the Diplomatic Committee. The same procedure was adopted 
in the case of the Recommendations and the position is at present 
the same. 

From examination of the Conventions in the light of national 
legislation, it would appear that several of them might be ratified, 
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for they are already in agreement with the national law or the 
constitution. 

Stress was laid on the importance of ratifying the amendment 
to Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles. The matter is before 
Parliament. 

Thus, by careful examination of the facts, it was possible to 
clear up the situation. But the Director is specially glad to have 
found in this country, so profoundly attached to all the institutions 
of the League, statesmen and members of Parliament who 
appreciate the value of the Conventions and desire to promote 
their prompt ratification. The Minister of Agriculture, in particular, 
publicly emphasised the importance of the work undertaken by 
the Office and of the results so far oLtained, while the warmth of the 
Director’s reception by the President gives further reason to hope 
that ratifications will shortly be forthcoming. 


Uruguay prides itself, not without reason, that from the point 
of view of social legislation it is one of the most advanced countries 
of South America. Its legislation goes in some respects further 
than the international labour Conventions ; in the Ministry of the 
Interior there is a Labour Department ; a system of factory 
inspection is in existence ; so far, however, no ratification has 
been obtained. 

Nevertheless, by two important letters, one of 14 April 1922, 
the other written on 1 June last just before the Director’s departure 
and communicated to him at Montevideo, the Department of 
Labour explained what had been done with a view to ratification 
of the Conventions and indicated what Recommendations were 
already being carried out. Accordingly, the Director’s attention 
was concentratzsd on d termining the point reached in the 
procedure as regards each of the Conventions and on interesting 
the authorities in their ratification. 

Under the Uruguayan constitution the executive authority is 
vested jointly in the President of the Republic, who appoints 
three Ministers, and the National Administrative Council, which 
appoints the other Minist»-rs. The Draft Conventions, after 
having been consid>red by the competent Ministry, require to be 
transmitted to Parliament by the President. Before this can be 
done, however, they must be accepted by the Administrative 
Council. 

The Washington Draft Conventions have been transmitted 
to the Council and are about to be sent on to Parliament. The 
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Director was invited to attend a sitting of the Council. He explained 
the procedure with regard to the Conventions and was assured 
that they would be rapidly transmitted to Parliament. 

It would appear that no difficulty will arise except in the case 
of the Conventions dealing with the work of women and children. 
On this subject there are still some deficiencies in Uruguayan 
legislation. A Bill has, however, been introduced in the Senate 
incorporating the terms of the Washington Conventions concerning 
the night work of wom:n and children, and the admission of children 
to industrial employment. In certain respects the Bill goes 
further than the terms of the Conventions. Moreover, the 
Uruguayan Government, being of opinion that the Conventions 
establish merely a minimum and being convinced that no serious 
objection will be taken to the new law, proposes at once to ask 
Parliament to authorise ratification. 

Some delay occurred in transmitting the Genoa Conventions 
to the authorities ; but they have now been transmitted by the 
President to the National Council for report. As is explained 
in the letter of 1 June, a large measure of effect has already been 
given to the Recommendations. 

The position is the same in the case of the Geneva (1921) 
Conventions. With regard to them, also, no serious difficulty 
arises. As the delegates of Uruguay have stated on several 
occasions, the law regarding weekly rest is wide in scope and strictly 
applied, and from the knowledge which he gained of the system 
of factory inspection, the Director is able to confirm this. No 
difficulty will arise in the case of the Convention dealing with 
the use of white lead. The Bill for the protection of women and 
children applies to agriculture, and when passed it will enable 
the Government to approve the Conventions concerned. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has transmitted to Parliament 
the amendment to Article 393 adopted at the 1922 Conference, 
and the Labour Office is already carrying out the Recommendation 
concerning migration statistics. 

Uruguay is also carrying out the Recommendation concerning 
general principles for the organisation of factory inspection (1923). 
On the basis of this Recommendation, the Department of Labour 
has introduced two additional Bills, designed to complete the 
existing system and dealing particularly with sanctions. The 
Recommendation concerning workers’ spare time is also considered 
as already carried out. 

Finally, the Director discussed the possibility of ratification 
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of the 1925 Conventions. It is possible that certain special 
conceptions prevalent in the American world and based on the 
particular international principles there recognised may create 
difficulties as regards ratification of the Convention on Equality of 
Treatment. The Director proposes to examine the question with 
the legal experts of the Office and to remain in touch with the 
competent services in Uruguay on this point. 

In short, the situation in Uruguay is that approval of the 
Conventions now depends on the Parliament. There is no serious 
obstacle to ratification. Indeed, despite the fact that political 
controversy has long been keen in Uruguay, neither of the two 
great traditional parties is opposed to the development of social 
legislation. Pressure of parliamentary business has alone prevented 
the matter from being discussed hitherto. It is unfortunately 
the case that in Uruguay as elsewhere Bills for the ratification 
of Conventions are not of immediate interest and are not of that 
urgent nature which weighs so much in the regulation of parlia- 
mentary business. 

The representatives of the Government and Parliament of 
Uruguay would have liked, in order to show their appreciation 
of the work of the Office, that discussion should begin during the 
time that the Director was in the country. But the fact that 
urgent Bills were already down for consideration made it impossible 
for discussion on the Conventions to commence until September 
at least. The Director was, however, assured on all sides that 
discussion could take place in September or October and certain 
ratifications could be obtained. 


Despite certain difficulties which still militate against an 
unreserved participation of the Argentine Republic in the work 
of the League of Nations, this important industrial country has 
continued almost without interruption to collaborate with the 
International Labour Office. It was represented by a complete 
delegation at the last Conference. It has a seat on the Governing 
Body. For purposes of research, valuable relations exist between 
Argentina and the Office. Only as regards ratification has some 
delay arisen. 

Like most other countries, the Argentine Republic has dis- 
charged the first of the obligations definitely laid on all States by 
Article 405. A message from the Executive; dated 17 September 
1920, referred all the Washington Conventions to the National 
Parliament with the request that their ratification should be 
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authorised. By a message of 8 September 1921, the Conventions 
of Genoa were similarly transmitted to the Parliament, and, as 
announced by Mr. Araya at the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference on 30 May last, the remaining Conventions 
have also been forwarded to Parliament fcr examination. However, 
political business of a more immediate nature has prevented rati- 
fication being proceeded with. Though several letters have been 
sent to the Argentine Government since 1919, it has not been 
possible to secure the ratifications which were hoped for. 

It was perhaps due tothe announcement of the Director’s visit 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
decided on 22 July in favour of the Conventions and recommended 
their adoption by the Chamber. With the assent of the Govern- 
ment and at the instance of several Members of Parliament, the 
Director urged that the Chamber of Deputies should decide to 
put the discussion on the agenda of an early sitting. A partial 
ministerial crisis, coupled with the resignation of the Chairman and 
officers of the Chamber, unfortunately prevented even a discussion on 
the date on which the matter might be set down for consideration. 

The Director believes, however, that the sincere and active 
interest manifested by all parties in Parliament will enable the 
desired results to be achieved. In addition to the fact that the 
officials of the Department of Labour earnestly desire that the 
Conventions should be ratified, since this would assist them in 
their work, the members of the national Parliament appreciate 
the all-round value of ratification. Finally, the reception com- 
mittee, composed of prominent representatives of all parties, who 
had been specially appointed to organise the visit of the represen- 
tatives of the Office, will no doubt be transformed into a permanent 
committee for relations with the International Labour Office and 
will continue to carry on the work which has been begun. 


In Chile, even before the Director visited the country, the desire 
to ratify international labour Conventions had manifested itself 
perhaps more rapidly and more spontaneously than in any other 
country. The Government of Chili was not content to fulfil the 
elementary obligation of Article 405, i.e. to transmit to Parliament 
in the form of Bills the various Conventions which it desired 
authority to ratify. In 1922 a Bill for the ratification of the 
Conventions of the first three Sessions of the Conference was 
submitted to the National Assembly. After several Acts had 
been passed during 1924, particularly during September, the 
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Government of Chile, through the Director of the Labour Office, 
Mr. Troncoso, informed the Office by letter of 27 January 1925 
that in its opinion the laws of the Republic “ratify in practical 
form the conclusions of certain Conventions of the Conference ”’. 
In a second letter dated 30 January last, Mr. Troncoso expressed 
the opinion that he had in his previous letter reported to the Inter- 
national Labour Office “‘ the ratification of various Conventions 
of the Conference ’. He requested the Office to forward his letter 
to the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

It was obvious to the Office that the Government of Chile 
had not distinguished very clearly between the formal procedure 
of ratification and the legislative measures also referred to in 
Article 405. 

By letter dated 30 April, the Office drew attention to the 
misunderstanding which seemed to have arisen, and emphasised 
the necessity of formal ratification. The Director was sure that 
the Government would be ready on the occasion of his visit to 
consider the procedure to be adopted in order to permit formal 
ratification to be communicated. 

During several conferences between the Director and the 
Minister of Labour and his officials, a careful comparison was 
made between Chilian legislation and the terms of the international 
labour Conventions. It appeared possible to the Government — 
in spite of certain divergencies which the Government intends 
to remove by amending the national legislation — to ratify imme- 
diately eight Draft Conventions. It remained to determine the 
procedure to be adopted. When Parliament is not sitting, as 
was then the case, the President may issue such decrees as seem 
to him urgent or essential. President Alessandri, who has so 
often insisted in his presidential messages on the value of the 
application of Part XIII of the Treaty from the point of the stability 
and social development of Chili, considered that these ratifications 
were of undoubted value and urgency. He therefore signed, 
during the period of the Director’s visit, decrees for the ratification 
of the following Draft Conventions : 

1. Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week. 

2. Draft Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth. 

3. Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment. 
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4. Draft Convention concerning the night work of 
young persons employed in industry. 

5. Draft Convention concerning the rights of associa- 
tion and combination of agricultural workers. 

6. Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compen- 
sation in agriculture. 

7. Draft Convention concerning the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting. 

8. Draft Convention concerning the application of the 
weekly rest in industrial enterprises. 

Before the Director’s departure, with an absence of ceremony 
which did not detract from the solemnity of the occasion, the 
Minister of Labour personally handed the Director the Decrees 
effecting ratification. They were deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the League by the Director on his return. 

These are the first ratifications obtained from a State of South 
America. Others will doubtless follow. A beginning has now 
been made, and no doubt these great countries which have already 
concluded between themselves so many treaties of arbitration 
and friendship will soon enter into those mutual undertakings 
with other members of the Organisation which are the essence 
of international life. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE STATES AT THE CONFERENCE 


Another matter to which attention was given was the question 
of the representation of the South American. States at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The question is obviously of considerable importance. At 
every session of the Conference reference has been made to the 
essential principles of the Organisation, and it has been pointed 
out that full authority will only attach to the decisions of the 
Conference when each country is represented by a complete dele- 
gation including an employer and a worker chosen in agreement 
with the most representative industrial organisations of the country. 

The various States of South America have recently made 
notable efforts to be represented by complete delegations, but 
serious difficulties have sometimes been encountered because of 
the special position of the trade union movement in the countries 
concerned. Indeed, it would seem that in some cases Article 
389 has not been interpreted with complete accuracy. 
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The Director discussed the question with the various Govern- 
ments and with the organisations concerned, and believes that 
the discussions which took place will prove of assistance to the 
Governments with a view to their representation at future sessions 
by thoroughly representative delegations such as they are them- 
selves anxious to appoint. 


Employer's Organisations 


So far as the employers are concerned the difficulties have 
practically all been overcome. 


In Brazil the industrial force of the country is for the most 
part concentrated in the industrial centre of Rio de Janeiro, and 
on two occasions the employers’ delegate has been chosen by the 
Government from this locality. 


In the Argentine Republic there are two large employers’ 
associations, the Industrial Union, whose representative, Mr. de 
Marval, has been a delegate on one occasion, and the Labour 
Association, whose secretary, Mr. Del’Oro Maini, has been the 
employers’ delegate on two occasions. The two associations are 
on good terms with each other and co-operated in welcoming 
the Director. The Labour Association appears to be an associ- 
ation for working class protection and patronage rather than an 
association for the defence of employers’ professional interests. 
Various documents which were collected dealing with its activity 
seem to indicate this fact. However, the agreement existing 
between the Association and the Industrial Union avoids any 
friction in the appointment of the employers’ delegate. 


In Chile the most important body of employers is a Labour 
Association on the same lines as the Association at Buenos Aires, 
and possessing a somewhat similar constitution. The employers’ 
delegate of Chile to the last session of the Conference was chosen 
at least with the tacit agreement of this Association, but it would 
seem that his appointment was chiefly due to the fact that he 
was already in Europe. The Association hopes that in future 
the Government will appoint a representative from Chile itself. 
The right of the Association to nominate .a representative has in 
any case not been contested up to the present. 
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It should be remarked that,in addition to this Association, 
an Industrial Union, in the strict sense of the word, is being formed 
at Valparaiso by the producers of saltpetre. 


In Uruguay only did the employers’ associations seem unaware 
of the extent of the rights conferred on them by Part XIII of the 
Treaty. Yet there exists at Monte Video a Chamber of Commerce 
composed of employers, which is organised on the same lines as 
the Chambers of Commerce of North America, and an Industrial 
Union, the object of which is to protect the professional interests 
of the employers. Both these bodies were given information 
concerning the Conference, and will no doubt come to an agreement 
in order to be able to propose to the Government the name of an 
employers’ delegate to the next Session. 


It is true that the Governments are somewhat concerned at 
the cost of sending complete delegations, but they appreciate 
too much the advantages of effective participation to be deterred 
by this consideration. 


Workers’ Organisations 


So far as the workers are concerned the situation is much more 
complicated. Sometimes through ignorance, sometimes in that 
spirit of individualism peculiar to immigrants, the industrial 
workers in most of the countries visited do not trouble to organise. 
Where organisations exist they are generally set up by recently 
arrived immigrants, who copy more or less slavishly the European 
movement, and who bring with them to America all the old theo- 
retical disputes about anarchy, communism, socialism, “ direct ” or 
“revolutionary ” action, etc. Even where, as a result of industrial 
development, real trade union organisations are founded, the 
immense distance separating the different centres prevents the 
creation of national associations. Finally, in countries where 
political feeling often runs high, there is a great temptation to 
utilise trade unions for political purposes, and it inevitably happens 
that the Governments, confronted by movements which are quite 
new to them, frequently find it difficult to determine where trade 
union action finishes and where political action begins. 

Moreover, the influence of the Third International, which 
undoubtedly exists, though perhaps not to any great extent, 
coupled with systematic propaganda in favour of Bolshevism, 
renders it still more difficult for trade unionism to develop. Even 
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should some progress be made in the cities, many years will no 
doubt have to elapse before the movement can spread among 
agricultural workers, scattered as they are over immense areas. 

It is nevertheless very interesting to follow in the different 
countries the first attempts at organisation on the part of unions 
which in the future will be able to claim to benefit by the provisions 
of Article 389 of the Treaty. 


In Brazil the political disturbances which took place a few 
months ago have certainly hindered the development of trade 
unionism. The Government has been apprehensive of the action 
of trade unions which were, or might have been, implicated in 
the troubles. Complaints were sometimes heard concerning 
certain measures of repression or precaution. Both at Rio and 
at Séo Paulo, however, strictly trade union organisation appears 
to be still in its infancy. Some unions have already regular 
paying members and premises of their own, and have recently 
been successful in certain of their claims; but they are not in 
touch with each other. At the most, a certain amount of contact 
is established for election purposes on matters affecting political 
and trade union action. 

There are a certain number of friendly societies of employees 
which might be considered as to some extent representative of 
the working classes, but they seem deliberately to refrain from 
all trade union action, that is to say, from all discussion with the 
employers concerning labour conditions. It would be difficult 
to regard them as trade union organisations. 

For the Government to make an appointment in the sense of 
Article 389 it would require some sort of agreement between the 
growing organisations in Rio and Sao Paulo. The Director was 
assured that the Government was prepared to take steps in this 
sense. 


In Uruguay, where, at least in the capital, a fairly vigorous 
working-class movement once existed, the divisions between 
socialists and communists have produced their accustomed effects 
even within the trade union movement. The central trade union 
organisation, the Workers’ Federation, is dominated by the com- 
munists and therefore refuses to participate in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation. A certain number of in- 
dependent unions still exist, which are prepared to collaborate with 
the Organisation, and conversations took place between the Director 
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and representatives of these unions. It may perhaps be possible, 
by the creation of a committee on international relations, to which 
these various unions would adhere, to select from amongst them 
a representative who might be proposed to the Government for 
appointment as the workers’ delegate. The Government is 
anxious to be represented by a complete delegation and has declared 
its readiness to adopt a procedure of this kind. 


The workers appear to be best organised in the Argentine 
Republic. It is true that there also there have been internal 
divisions and disputes over theories imported from abroad. There 
exists a District Workers’ Federation which aims at grouping 
all trade unions of the country, but which by its political theories 
has estranged the most important of them. The Federation 
refuses to collaborate in the work of the Organisation. It is for 
this reason that on two occasions the Argentine Government has 
sent as workers’ delegate to Geneva a representative chosen from 
the Federation of Railway Workers, a trade union which, although 
restricted to a single industry, is solidly established and is the most 
powerful in the country. 

At the present time a certain number of other unions, proceeding 
on the same lines as therailwaymen, have begun to assume a national 
character, that is to say, to extend their operations throughout 
the whole country, and the most powerful of them desire active 
and official participation in the work of the Organisation. Negotia- 
tions are still going on with a view to the federation of various 
unions, and it is not impossible that in the near future the Argentine 
Republic may possess a new centra] organisation of trade unions 
which will be really representative in the sense of Article 389. 

On the occasion of the last session of the Conference the Argen- 
tine Government, desiring to send to Geneva the representative 
of a national movement, chose a delegate from the Catholic 
workers’ movement, which was in some quarters regarded as not 
strictly trade union in character. The foundation of a powerful 
central organisation will definitely settle the question of the 
appointment of the workers’ delegate. 

Reference should also be made to the development of an active 
agricultural federation including agricultural workers, farmers, 
and even small proprietors. At the present time this federation has 
little contact with the working-class movement, but its interest 
in social movements in general has already led it to follow the 
work of the Office and to desire to collaborate with it. 
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It is perhaps in the Argentine Republic that the problem of 
the workers’ representation at the Conferences may be most 
easily and satisfactorily solved. 


In Chile the position is exceedingly complicated. The workers 
were found to entertain extraordinarily erroneous ideas of the 
character of the workers’ delegation to the Conference. 

There exists in Chile a workers’ federation which, after following 
the socialist party in its evolution, has now become communist 
and adhered to the Third International. Consequently, it has 
broken off all relations with the International Labour Office. At 
the same time a number of unions, while still in touch with the 
federation, have resumed their independence, and though remaining 
communist, they have refused to affiliate with the Third Inter- 
national. These constitute independent unions, and some of 
them are prepared to collaborate with the Office. 

Certain important associations, in particular the Association 
of Employees and the Association of Railwaymen, have expressed 
their intention of retaining a strictly trade union character. It 
should not prove impossible to secure agreement among the various 
working-class organisations which are anxious to secure the adop- 
tion and enforcement of protective legislation and for this purpose 
recognise the value of an international Organisation. It may 
well be possible for the workers’ organisations, by creating a 
representative committee for relations with the International 
Labour Office, to enable the Government to solve the problem 
of the application of Article 389. 


In all the countries visited, although the imperfect state of 
trade union organisation creates several difficulties, the Govern- 
ments appreciate the fact that it is not impossible to arrive at an 
agreement with existing associations which will enable the problem 
to be solved in a manner which will be in harmony with the spirit 
of the Treaty. At future sessions of the Conference the delegations 
from the South American States will probably be complete. The 
Director is convinced that by thus showing confidence in the 
growing trade‘unions the States in question will speedily reap 
the full benefits to be derived from the existence and develop- 
ment of such organisations. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Finally, as is always done in suche cases, the Director 
endeavoured to collect as much information as possible, or, more 
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correctly speaking, to improve the sources of information of 
the Office. 

The Director does not, of course, pretend to have ascertained 
the living and working conditions of the workers in the States 
visited ; nor does he imagine that he is in a position to express 
any definite opinion, despite the repeated requests to that effect 
made to him by journalists at every place visited, even on the 
outward journey. Thanks to the generosity and foresight of the 
various Governments, a certain number of visits were paid to 
factories and institutions, but they were not, of course, sufficient 
to enable a general opinion to be formed. 

The most that could be done was to find out through what 
institutions or what individuals information could be procured 
by the Office, and by whom the efforts of the Office could be 
supported. In a word, the object was to develop the relations of 
the Office with the South American States. 

As has already been pointed out in the Director’s report to the 
Conference, the four countries in question have created either 
Offices or Departments of Labour which will become the centre 
for the development of relations between the Office and the 
particular country in question. 

In Brazil it has not so far been judged possible to’ complete all 
the arrangements contemplated. Up to the present, only a National 
Council of Labour has been established, and while it is displaying 
considerable activity and performing valuable work, it can hardly 
be regarded as discharging the functions of a Labour Office. 

In Uruguay, on the other hand, there exists an excellent Office 
in which are concentrated both the statistical and inspection 
services. 

In the Argentine Republic there is a Department of Labour 
attached to the Ministry of the Interior. The Department might 
conceivably be developed to an extent more in harmony with 
the remarkable industrial development of the country. 

In Chile there already exists a Ministry of Hygiene and Labour. 
Health questions are no doubt its chief concern for the moment, 
but the fact is that in countries where legislation for the protection 
of the workers appears to be urgently required, problems of hygiene 
and of conditions of labour are closely connected with each other. 

In consultation with the heads of these offices and the experts 
attached to them, arrangements were made for the establishment 
of regular relations with the Office. In several cases the Ministers 
asked the Director to explain in their presence to the officials of 
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their Departments the technical problems arising from the reso- 
lutions of the Conference, and suggestions and advice were requested 
with a view to the organisation of services of factory inspection. 
The Government of Chile contemplates requesting the assistance 
of the Office in the training of its inspectors — a further proof 
of the valuable assistance which the Organisation is already in a 
position to render countries which require to create or improve 
social institutions. 

Visits were also paid to the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, some 
) of which, like that of Brazil, have created special sections . for 
| | relations with the League of Nations. 

Enquiries were also made concerning educative and scientific 
| associations working in the same sphere as the Office : the Social 
7. Museum of the Argentine Republic, an enterprising and open-minded 
association ; the Associations for the League of Nations; employers’ 
welfare organisations, etc. The Director got into touch with the 
parliamentary committ2es on whose decision, in three countries 
at least, the ratification of the Conventions at present depends. He 
endeavoured to estimate the political situation in each country and 
the attitude of the variousparties with regard to social problems, 
So far as the work of the Office is concerned he came to the conclusion 
that in practically no quarter, save that of the communists, was 
there any opposition to the development of social legislation, 
while the most advanced parties in every case showed themselves 
sympathetically or even enthusiastically disposed towards it. 

Special mention should be made of the press. It plays in these 
countries an immensely important part. It is a valuable instru- 
ment for directing and co-ordinating public opinion. It is 
frequently equipped on lines resembling those of the great newspa- 
pers of North Am>rica. Throughout the Director’s voyage the assis- 
tance rendered by the press was invaluable. At the reception 
given in honour of the party at Buenos Aires, the chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Mr. Saavedra Lamas — the learned 
professor and ex-Minister, the author of a remarkable work on 
emigration, ani very much interested in the work of the Office — 
expressed tie opinion that “the assistance rend2red by the press 
during the few days the Director spent at Buenos Aires was worth 
five or six years of propaganda ”. 

The Officials accompanying the Director collected much useful 
information which will prove of the greatest assistance to the 
Office in maintaining and developing the relations which have 


been established. 
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This brief account of the visit will, it is hoped, enable the 
members of the Governing Body to appreciate its objects, and 
the results which have already been obtained or may be expected 
to accrue from the Director’s efforts: a certain number of ratifi- 
cations, the first so far obtained ; the certainty that the composition 
of the delegations to future Conferences will correspond more and 
more closely to the terms of the Treaty of Peace and will accurately 
reflect the spread of industrial organisation ; further possibilities 
of securing information and maintaining relations with these 
countries ; above all, effective support such as can only be secured 
and maintained by personal contact. 


This is no place to venture to pass hasty and superficial judg- 
ments on the present situation or on the future possibilities of 
the great countries which have been visited, but attention can at 
least be drawn to the great interest manifested everywhere in 
the work of the International Labour Organisation. The idea of 
social justice on which the Organisation is based was obviously 
bound to appeal to the statesmen and the representatives of indus- 
trial and economic bodies in these countries, where, whatever 
may have been said to the contrary, democracy is not a mere 
phrase, but a living faith, inspiring action and born of the social 
conditions existing in the countries. Not only are these countries 
by tradition passionately attached to all methods of conciliation 
and peace such as are now concentrated in the League of Nations 
(the partial isolation of the Argentine Republic is merely a passing 
incident), but the special work of labour legislation is, so to speak, 
part of the very life of these peoples. It is an element in their 
futute, and it is their appreciation of this fact which makes 
them take the greatest interest in the International Labour 
Organisation. 

It is true that the value attaching to the enactment and develop- 
ment of social legislation varies from country to country, but 
its importance is well appreciated everywhere. 

In the case of Brazil, that vast and beautiful country, which, 
from the possession of a common language, no less than from its 
system of communications and general economic structure, is 
bound’ to unify and ‘develop considerably, every act of. labour 
legislation, every step in the direction of social reform, means 
further progress towards national unity. It is justice which 
best holds a country together ; more still, every protective measure 
is a means of safeguarding the future of a population which is as 
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yet insufficient for the size of the country. A comprehensive 
programme of protection of the youthful population will be the 
best guarantee for Brazil of prosperity and power. 

In Uruguay, a passion for democracy has encouraged men to 
search for a model system of social legislation. This small but 
vigorou» country has become the great laboratory of social experi- 
ment in South America. Its representatives regard it as a point 
of honour that the laws shall be enforced, so that the State, fortified 
by the stability and order thereby created, may continue to progress. 

The. Argentine Republic finds in social legislation a further 
means of attracting to her shores the competent workers whom 
she requires. Under modern industrial conditions workers who 
migrate to these new countries can no Jonger count on making 
their fortune as their predecessors did. In order that modern 
workers may be attracted to new industrial centres they must 
be sure of finding there conditions of labour at least equivalent 
to those obtaining -in their own country. It is by ratification 
of international labour Conventions that the Argentine Republic 
may most strikingly demonstrate to the world the standard of 
living and of working conditions. that she has to offer. This fact 
her statemen have appreciated, and no doubt an educated public 
opinion, alive to the country’s interests, will afford them increasing 
guidance in taking the necessary measures. It is a real paradox 
to see this great country, already organised in every respect on 
the lines of a modern nation, remaining more or less outside inter- 
national life, though its many activities necessarily involve it in 
international affairs. 

But it is perhaps in Chile, where the division between the various 
classes is so sharp, where the interests of the workers were for so 
long neglected and where violent revolt has been feared, that 
social legislation has given the most striking proof of its value as 
a means towards peaceful progress. The various social laws 
which have been enacted in the past few months constitute practi- 
cally a revolution; and this revolution has been accomplished 
of deliberate purpose by men concerned for the future of their 
country. The drama which is being enacted more or less obviously 
in all parts of the world since the close of the war is here apparent 
to any observer : either legislation for the establishment of social 
justice will ensure the welfare of the wage earners and save civili- 
sation or else Bolshevism will work havoc among them. 

The South American States are interested in different ways 
in the work of the Office, but in all cases their interest is obviously 
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profound, as was evidenced by the warmth of the reception given 
to the Director and his party. 

It is true that there are still certain deficiencies in the national 
legislations. The application of the existing laws still leaves 
something to be desired ; this is due to the scattered population 
and to the fact that inspection and supervision are not yet effective, 
In the words of the Treaty, “ Suffering and hardship still exist ” ; 
even a brief stay in the countries sufficed to show this, and one 
could not but feel some concern on that account. Perhaps a greater 
degree of method and political discipline than is at present employed 
will be required to remedy this state of affairs, but the idealism 
of the men at the head of affairs in these countries, the good sense 
and enterprise of industrial organisations, and perhaps also the 
excellence of the climate and the fertility of the soil will doubtless 
render it possible to ensure that social justice and the welfare of 
the workers shall find their proper place in the economic develop- 
ment taking place in these countries. 

It will be a matter of great satisfaction to the International 
Labour Office to be able to collobarate for this purpose in 
increasingly closer contact with these splendid countries. 











Recent Development in Industrial Relations 
in the United States 


by 
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The tendencies which became apparent in the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States at the opening of the century have been 
greatly accentuated since the war. The energy with which the American 
people have proceeded to exploit the resources of their country has not 
lessened. Production has been increased. The process of integration, 
perpendicular and horizontal, in industry has continued. From the 
position of a debtor ‘nation, the United States has become a creditor. 
In this: post-war period, the power and the character of the United 
States as. the predominant industrial state of the world has. been 
emphasised and confirmed. 

In this condition of high industrialisation and extraordinary 
prosperity, the question of the relations between capital and labour 
#s one of outstanding importance and interest. The following article 
is a study of recent developments of this question. 


HE traditional conception of industrial relationships in the 
United States, and the state of these relationships during 

the period of expansion of American industry, are too well known 
to require extended exposition. The basic conception which pre- 
vailed throughout the nineteenth century was that these relations 
took care of themselves through the exercise of individual freedom 
of contract exercised in the competitive labour market. Each 
party to the employment agreement was considered free and able 
to protect his own interest, and this freedom in bargaining was 
believed sufficient to secure that workmen and employers would 
deal justly with each other, and co-operate satisfactorily in the 
work of producticn. Certainly there was little thought of the need 
for special or deliberate organisation of the relationships between 
employer and employed ; nor for state interference. Individual 
strength, freedom, and goodwill were regarded as the natural and 
sufficient basis of industrial relations. 
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It is also a matter of familiar knowledge that this general attitude 
and opinion was brought into serious question during the quarter 
century before 1914. The course of industrial change in the United 
States during that period showed that industrial relationships 
could not be handled as simply as they had been during the pre- 
ceding periods ; criticism of the results of prevailing relationships 
grew in strength. New institutions such as trade unions acquired 
prestige and power ; organised industrial conflict became a regular 
feature of American industrial life. The reasons for these changes 
in the relationships between employers and employed, and for 
the growth of these new attitudes and forces, are numerous. A 
few of the most important may be mentioned, despite the fact 
that they are a commonplace of American economic history. 
During that quarter century industry and commerce assumed a 
far greater relative importance in American economic life than 
they had before, and agriculture a relatively less important place. 
Practically all the additions to the working population that came 
through natural growth and immigration were absorbed into 
industrial or commercial life. Practically all of the desirable free 
land, which had in all the earlier periods of American history 
been the natural outlet for the more active elements of the working 
population, was occupied ; the ordinary worker had no practical 
alternative to life in industry. Meanwhile industrial enterprises 
were combined and integrated in exceedingly great measure. The 
census statistics clearly reveal the fact that a larger and larger 
part of the whole industrial output of the United States was being 
produced by mass production methods in factories employing 
anywhere from a hundred to many thousands of workmen. Under 
these circumstances the practice of unregulated and unstudied 
individual employment agreements lost its former meaning and 
its former promise of just industrial treatment. Corporations, on 
the whole, had no sort of considered employment policy, no definite 
plan of taking care of the relations between management and working 
force, and the relative bargaining power of the individual workman 
became less and less. These were the conditions under which the 
claims and policies of trade unionism won their wide-spread accept- 
ance for the first time. This trend towards industrial integration 
and large scale production was accompanied also by a growing 
inequality of individual wealth — a new protlem for the United 
States, in which during all earlier history there had been a reason- 
ably wide and equal distribution of wealth. This period was also 
one in which the United States was receiving a huge flood of 
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immigrants differing in racial character and origin from those of 
earlier immigration movements, and less able to take care of 
themselves in American industrial life and far more slowly 
assimilated into American social and political communities. 

These, then, were in brief summary the circumstances under 
which trade unions grew in strength and members and attained 
a definite place in American industrial life. Most American trade 
unions limited their programme to what has been called a pro- 
gramme of “ business unionism ”, the chief objects of which were to 
secure for the workers satisfactory wages and working conditions. 
Most of the important unions practically limited their activities 
to these objects. This was the awakening period in which the 
American community, becoming aware of the social dangers in 
the industrial development of the country, began to work out and 
apply a policy of business regulation, which policy on the one hand 
took the form of monopoly and railroad regulation, and on the 
other hand supported the passage of a considerable body of what 
is, called social legislation for the protection particularly of women 
and children.in industry. 

These were some of the leading features of the state of indus- 
trial relations in 1914. They seemed closely to resemble the situa- 
tion at an earlier date in Great Britain, and it was a commonplace 
comment of students of trade unionism and of industrial evolution 
to remark that the United States was twenty or thirty years behind 
Great Britain. These observers, as this oft-repeated remark shows, 
tended to assume that industrial relations and organisation would 
naturally follow the same course of development in the United 
States as in Great Britain, which course of development was usually 
conceived to support in many aspects Karl Marx’s doctrine of the 
growth of separate and antagonistic workers’ and employers’ classes, 
and to look forward to the establishment of a Labour Party in 
political life. 

The war seemed to further this prospect rather than the contrary, 
for the war led to a more rapid growth in trade union strength 
than had taken place even in the previous period of American 
history, and it brought about for the first time a widespread and 
official recognition of the trade union movement. In addition, it 
seemed to accentuate all the other tendencies which have been 
described. So that it would have taken a most alert-minded and 
original observer to foresee the direction of events since 1918, to 
foresee that certain new tendencies which in 1918 were but novel 
and radical suggestions would, in the course of the next seven years, 
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display such vital and almost revolutionising force as they have 
displayed. To-day, because of these new tendencies, the whole 
outlook of 1918 seems to be changed and industrial relations 
problems in the United States seem to have entered a new phase 
which was not anticipated even by the most competent observers 
in 1918. I will endeavour to sketch out these new tendencies and 
new aspects of the industrial relations situation without attempting 
to analyse them or their causes in detail, and without venturing 
to predict which of them may be temporary, which permanent, 
without seeking to seize hold of their ultimate significance for the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

The first striking feature of this industrial evolution since 1918 
is the great increase in per capita production ; this increase in 
production, with the opportunity it afforded to maintain all real 
incomes at a high level, must be borne in mind when considering 
all minor tendencies. Careful studies of American production 
made shortly after the war tended to show that the pre-war rate 
of growth of per capita production tended to approximate to about 
3 per cent. per year. Even that rate of growth, considering its 
Steadiness, was an important fact, but studies of the course of 
production since the end of the war appear quite definitely to show 
that the rate of annual growth of production, instead of declining, 
has actually increased'. The effect of this rising production on 
incomes was perhaps not even its most important effect. These 
records, showing that American industry and capital were turning 
out each yeararapidly growing volume of goods, have had a tre- 
mendous psychological influence throughout the country. A new 
perspective seemed to be introduced into economic history. Past 
industrial conflict had already begun to produce a pessimistic 
outlook as regards the future of the American industrial state. 
Here in contrast these records seemed to imply that the country 
was at the beginning of an era of growing prosperity and improving 





' The following record for the railroad industry may be taken as an outstanding 
example (National Industrial Conference Board's calculations) : 

From Employees’ Point of View : (1) Hours of work per week have been reduced 
from 60.6 in 1916 to 48.3 in 1924 for all railway employees ; (2) compensation 
per hour has increased 126 per cent. ; (3) yearly compensation has increased 81 per 
cent., while cost of living has increased approximately 65 per cent. 

From Point of View of Rrilway M inagement : (1) Number of employees increased 
about 7 per cent. between 1916 and 1924, while freight and passenger traffic 
increased 5 par cent. ; (2) more trait per hour was handled in 1924 than in 1916, 
notwithstanding reduction of hours per employee ; (3) although less numbers of 
hours were paid for in 1924 than in 1916, rate per hour was 126 per cent. greater 
in 1924 than in 1916, and total amouat paid in wages wa3 nearly 10) por ceat. 
larger. 
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human welfare, and not at the close of one, as many observers had 
been growing accustomed to assume. It was felt that a new vital 
force in American industrial life was just beginning to assert 
itself and that the old idea of the exhaustion of resources and 
energies was a false one. Industrial philosophies which rested upon 
the assumption that the “ tendency to decreasing returns ” and 
the “tendency towards lessening economic opportunity ” have 
temporarily at least become discredited. For the immediate pros- 
pect has appeared to be contrary, a prospect of increasing produc- 
tion, improved industrial technique, accompanied by huge capital 
accumulations, growing export of American goods, and rising real 
wages (together with other tendencies to be described later). These 
developments established in the minds of the business community 
a conviction that the resources of the American economic system, 
instead of being on the verge of a decline, were really on the verge 
of a more productive and less wasteful period of exploitation. This 
then is the psychological environment of which the other tendencies, 
about to be described, were born. This is the environment which 
has led to a re-embellishment of the individualist outlook of earlier 
history. New means have been sought in the effort to make this 
individualistic outlook effective even under the present industrial 
organisation. A favourable economic situation enabled individual 
corporations to undertake various experiments in the field of 
industrial relations and industrial welfare that in times of depres- 
sion they would not possibly have risked. At least a minority of 
employers have shown the ability to place their relations with 
their workers on what temporarily at least is an improved basis. 

The changing aspects of industrial relations that have come 
about are largely to be accounted for by the fact that despite the 
depression of 1921 both real wages and money wages have been, 
on the whole, greater than they were before the war. Previous 
periods of increasing productivity had not always been attended 
by this result. But all wage compilations, though they may differ 
in some degree, agree in showing that real wages, say in 1924, 
for practically all groups of industrial workers, were greater than 
in 1914. This result was achieved partially by the American 
Federation of Labour resistance to wage cuts in 1921, but basic 
economic circumstances were also very favourable to the outcome 
— particularly limitation of immigration. This higher than pre- 
war (and compared with wages in any other important industrial 
country very high) wage standard has been the basis on which 
managements have been able to appeal to the workers for their full 
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co-operation in production, and the reason why they have been 
able to utilise that co-operation to such a great extent. It has 
furthermore made it possible to launch other plans, such as the 
employee stock ownership plans and unemployment insurance 
plans. This increased wage standard is to be found in non-union 
plants as well as in union plants, and in some cases anti-union 
employers have used that fact as a great argument against, trade 
unions, claiming that such wage levels could cnly be maintained 
in the absence of trade unionism ; at the same time these anti- 
union employers by their programme of welfare and industrial 
relations have succeeded in increasing their workers’ resistance to 
trade union organisation. 

These efforts and tendencies have resulted in a decline in trade 
union strength since 1920. The membership of the American 
Federaticn of Labour has fallen from well over four million to 
something under three million in this period, despite the prevailing 
prosperity. It is still too early to predict whether this decline in 
membership has permanent significance. Part of the loss, a very 
large part in fact, has come in industries which were greatly extend- 
ed during the war, such as the shipbuilding industries, the working 
force of which dispersed immediately after the war. Again, in other 
industries, such as the railroads, the trade unions were able during 
the war to secure a tremendous gain in membership because of the 
fact that the government control imposed no obstacle to trade 
union organisation, but after the war all the ordinary opposition 
immediately reasserted itself. So the decline in membership is 
not as significant or serious as it seems on the surface. But it has 
been serious and significant enough to produce grave questioning 
in trade union ranks, and even to a certain extent a re-appraisal 
of trade union tendencies and policies which has made some parts 
of the trade unicn movement willing to entertain policies that 
they had previously rejected. It certainly has led the main sections 
of the trade union movement to commit themselves even more 
definitely than before the war to a policy of class co-operation 
rather than the contrary; it has brought in some quarters the 
conviction that trade unionism must find a way to co-operate in 
increasing production if ultimately employer resistance is not to 
become destructively strong. 

During the same period of decline in trade union strength and 
in the psychological environment described above, the employers 
have conducted a very strong fight against all new industrial or 
social legislation. First came a very strong reaction away from the 
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extensions of legislation and government policy which were made 
during the war. For example, take the revision of the national 
agreements governing conditions of work on the railroads that 
were entered into by the United States railroad administration, 
and the renewed opposition to anti-trust legislation. The difficulties 
of enforcement and occasional resentment against prohibition 
legislation have also given force to a strong desire on the part of 
the general community not to pass any more restrictive legislation. 
Under these circumstances almost every legislative measure of 
importance dealing with labour and industrial conditions during 
the past few years has been beaten ; prominent among the defeats 
was that of the child labour amendment to the Constitution. Under 
the prevailing favourable industrial circumstances the idea that 
individuals were able to take care of themselves and that business 
should regulate itself rather than be regulated from the outside 
has received new acceptance, especially since many industries have 
been following a more humane and wise labour policy in industrial 
relations than previously, as will be described later on. 

This opposition to social and industrial legislation has been 
strengthened by the declarations and decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, particularly the decisions which decided the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Living Wage Legislation for women and of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. In a whole series of decisions 
both the State Supreme Courts and the Federal Supreme Court 
have been laying down marked limits to the right of State inter- 
ference in industrial activities and relations. Other Court decisions, 
furthermore, have constantly widened the restrictions placed upon 
trade union activity in labour disputes, and have given a broadening 
definition of property rights and of injury to property rights. The 
tone of these current decisions accords with the general psychologi- 
cal outlook and industrial philosophy that I have already attempted 
to describe. The courts, as well as a large part of the political com- 
munity, have, temporarily at least, accepted business philosophy 
and are looking to industry itself to solve problems of industrial 
relations. 

Under these circumstances industrial management in the United 
States has become more self-conscious and self-critical than formerly 
and managerial methods have improved. Many individual enter- 
prises and industries have definitely adopted the belief that unless 
they can successfully solve their industrial relations problems they 
will be faced in the future with problems far more serious and 
burdensome than the present ones arising out of the government 
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regulations and of trade union control. This change and improve- 
ment in managerial methods and policy, affecting industrial rela- 
tions, has arisen from many causes and has taken many directions. 
Besides the self-protective purpose just explained, and besides 
the fact that restricted immigration has made labour scarce and 
intelligent policy remunerative, two other special causes may be 
particularly observed : first, several years of extremely stiff com- 
petition were inaugurated by the depression of 1921 and during 
this period an intelligent and forward-looking industrial relations 
policy was in many instances found to pay, and thereby continued ; 
secondly, there has been in the United States a continuously 
growing study of industry and industrial methods in and out of 
vechnical schools. A large number of the universities have estab- 
lished schools of business administration in which business methods, 
business problems and policies are carefully analysed and discussed. 
In these schools and universities the tendency has been to work 
out careful industrial relations plans based at least in some measure 
upon employee co-operation — though the prevailing instruction 
is critical of trade union activity. The graduates of these institu- 
tions therefore have entered industry in a more open and experi- 
mental frame of mind than the older generation of business men and 
with a greater sense of obligation towards thei: workers. Further- 
more, these colleges of business administration and engineering 
schools have gradually created standards of critical judgment for 
the business community and have contributed much to the growth 
of productive efficiency. The extension of the influence of engineers 
on the business activities is especially notable. Consulting engin- 
eering firms, which study all sides of business as private employers’ 
counsel, have established themselves and have in many instances 
been responsible for a decided improvement in labour policy, 
though these same firms are usually strongly anti-unionist. 
All these things tended to foster more carefully planned and 
farsighted policies than those previously maintained by the 
conservative elements in the business community. 

This intensified study of business activity may, in fact, be regard- 
ed as merely part of a general tendency encouraging the application 
of scientific methods to industrial life. This use of the “ scientific ” 
method, of the method of careful study and deliberate preparation, 
has gone into all directions. It has led to an intense activity in 
technical research dealing with such questions as the improvement 
of machinery, the study of chemical and raw materials, of methods 
of supplying power, of routing goods, and of standardising the 
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product. In another direction there has been a great expansion 
of what may be called business or economic research; dealing, for 
example, with the problems of price movement, of the business 
cycle, of unemployment, and of methods for preventing the same. 
There has been developed a greatly improved technique in measur- 
ing and controlling production costs, and new methods of managing 
relationships between the production, the sale, and the financial 
parts of individual businesses. Along. with research in these direc- 
tions has come carefully planned study of industrial relations and 
personnel methods — closely connected with the other branches 
of research and dealing with employment policies, training and 
apprenticeship policies, health and working conditions, methods 
of wage payment, shop organisation, wage earners’ investment: 

It is the studies and movements in these fields that are of 
particular interest to the International Labour Organisation, for 
they are producing changes in industrial relations in the United 
States. There has been some quackery in these developments; 
but more sincerity. Many of these movements, as will be apparent, 
have been encouraged partly, if not solely, in order to forestall 
the growth of trade unionism. Some of them have in themselves 
affected trade union activity and outlook. In some instances trade 
unions have co-operated in the new policies either out of a sincere 
conviction that they would produce an improvement in the welfare 
of the industrial workers, or merely from recognition of the fact 
that unless trade unions could make good in terms of actual pro- 
duction they would have to face an exceedingly grim fight and 
possible extermination. But the new policies have been adopted 
most extensively in the non-organised plants and industries. The 
trade union movement has usually taken an indifferent or hostile 
attitude towards them within plants or industries where trade 
unionism exists. To this course, however, there appear to be some 
notable exceptions which will be mentioned in a later connection 

Among the trade union adaptations to these new managerial 
methods and policies, one is of particular interest : the occasional 
tendency on the part of organised trade unionism to accept (though 
at the same time to control and modify if possible) scientific 
management methods of production, of measuring production, and 
of wage payment. Up to the recent past there had been practically 
no break through the trade union opposition to the shop methods 
which have been called “scientific management”. But in more 
recent years these methods themselves have received more careful 
study and adaptation to the workers’ position and psychology ; 
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furthermore, in their application in some plants and industries they 
are supported by specific protected guarantees as regards minimum 
wages. The possibility of increasing production under the proper 
application of these methods has now become almost beyond 
dispute in the United States. It is found that in the past few years 
trade unions here and there have shown a willingess to permit 
the introduction of those methods if they are given a share in 
the control of their use. I will not attempt to go into the reasons 
of this change, for they are numerous and complex. Examples of 
the trade union consent are to be found in the production plans 
in use in the machine shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, a 
highly successful experiment in the use of scientific management 
methods. in joint control. The B. and O. plan, as it is called, has 
more recently been adopted on the Canadian National Railways, 
and by one of the big railway systems on the Pacific coast. The 
Machinists’ Union, formerly a most determined opponent of 
scientific management, now has its own consulting engineer to 
advise on matters of shop efficiency. Another indication of trade 
union adaptation is to be found in the garment manufacturing 
industries, where the unions are working under a wage scheme 
in which wages definitely vary with measured and controlled pro- 
duction. 

Temporarily, at least, the industrial workers in the United 
States, especially the unorganised, appear ready to work under 
the ideal outlook and possibility expressed by the management 
students as a combination of “ high productivity, high general 
wages, good working conditions, low labour cost ”. Some elements 
in the trade unions seem inclined to accept this same platform 
of agreement with the employers, at least until events prove the 
outcome unsound from the trade union point of view. The success 
of this programme of co-operation in production depends, as will 
be more clearly pointed out later on, upon the honesty and justice 
of the employer, even in times of depression ; from the trade union 
point of view it also depends upon the possibility of safeguarding 
the workers’ position and interest by means of joint control. The 
key to the success or failure of the whole plan, in the writer’s 
opinion, lies in the further and further use of machinery, the con- 
tinuous success of invention in providing improved methods of 
production, and the progressive triumph of management in avoiding 
waste. Of course many of the trade unions. such as those in the 
building trades, have not changed their attitude at all, and still 
regard all the new management methods with suspicion and distinct 
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opposition. They believe that the first depression will reveal their 
shortcomings and establish their claim that they are nothing 
more than devices to weaken the organised trade union movement. 

Another new development in industrial relations that has 
taken place simultaneously has been the growth of the shop 
committee or works council movement*. In plant after plant, 
largely at the encouragement of the employers, machinery for the 
joint conference of workers and employers has been established. 
These shop committees differ much from each other in organisation, 
method of procedure, and range of activity. To attempt to describe 
this diversity here is unnecessary. With a few exceptions, these 
shop committees exist in unorganised plants and industries. They 
are regarded by the employers as a means of communication with 
their workers and a means of creating joint understanding. The 
following tables? will show the range and distribution of these 
shop committees. The preponderance in the metal trades, largely 
unorganised trades, will be noted. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1, No. 5, May 1925, pp. 701-703 : 
“* Works Councils in the United States ”’. 

2 NaTIonaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : The Growth of Works Councils 
in the United States, pp. 5, 8,9. Special Report No. 32. New York City, 1925. 
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TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF ACTIVE 
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WORKS COUNCILS, 1919-1924 











Works councils, workers, etc. 1919 1922 1924 
Works councils in operation 225 725 814? 
New works councils reported since 

1922 survey a -— 283 
Works councils abandoned since 

1922 survey —_ — 194 
Net increase in number of works 

councils a= -— 89 
Separate companies using employee 

representation plans 122 240 212 * 
Workers covered by employee 

representation plans? ; 

Male — a 612,799 

Female —_ — 250,155 

Not specified — -—- 314,083 

Total male and female 391,400 690,000 1,177,037 

















1 Includes all enterprises whether incorporated or not. 
2 Separate systems of employee representation, not separate establishments. 
3 No division was made of male and female employees in 1919 and 1922. 


TABLE II. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKS COUNCILS BY SIZE 


OF ESTABLISHMENT, 1919 AND 1924 

















Number of Total workers 
establishments covered by councils 
Number of workers 
in establishment 
1919 1924 1919 ~ 1924 
Less than 200 18 12 2,000 1,589 
200 to 500 26 37 8,500 13,137 
500 to 800 15 26 9,100 16,533 
800 to 1,000 7 13 6,200 11,273 
1,000 to 1,500 8 26 9,000 29,221 
1,500 to 3,000 17 28 34,200 54,874 
3,000 to 5,000 ll 27 36,000 98,146 
5,000 to 10,000 7 17 39,000 119,352 
10,000 to 15,000 5 10 57,000 121,846 
15,000 and over 8 ll 190,400 711,066 
Total 122 207 391,400 1,177,037 



































TABLE Ill. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKS COUNCILS BY INDUSTRIES, 








































1919-1924 
Industry | 1919 | 1922 1924 
Metal trades : 
Machinery and appliances 41 38 34 
Iron and steel mills 20 17 17 
Railway equipment —_ 83 83 
Sheet metal, wire, wire products 14 4 3 
Tool making shops 15 _— — 
Machine parts 12 8 5 
Electrical goods ; 12 7 12 
Structural steel 3 3 3 
Automobiles and automobile bodies 4 3 3 
Bronze and brass goods 6 6 6 
Firearms and ammunition 5 - - 
Office appliances 3 4 1 
Hardware 4 24 23 
Watches and musical instruments 2 3 3 
Foundries 1 1 6 
Silverware 2 5 10 
Metal beds - “- ] 
Total (metal trades) 144 207 210 
Other industries : 
Shipbuilding 31 9 6 
Mining 10 53 16 
Food products 7 33 41 
Clothing 6 13 6 
Textiles + 30 28 
Lumber 4 238 160 
Railroads - 1 26 
Street railways - 8 18 
Other public utilities 4 10 26 
Petroleum 3 18 19 
Soap 2 + 4 
Wood products 3 3 3 
Rubber goods ] 24 38 
Printing 1 5 111 
Paper and paper products 1 9 10 
Smokers’ articles 1 1 1 
Fertilisers 1 1 1 
Milk distribution 1 2 1 
Leather products 1 15 12 
Buttons - 1 1 
Cameras - 1 1 
Cigars - 1 - 
Furniture - 4 ] 
Retail stores ~ - 26 
Government ~ 1 1 
} Longshoremen - 23 35 
1 Dye and chemicals - + 3 
: Engineers - 1 - 
Ice and’ coal distribution ~ 1 - 
Cigars ~ 1 - 
Paints ~ 1 - 
Coffins - 1 1 
Motion pictures ~ 1 - 
Cotton oil refining - ~ 1 
Total (other industries) 81 518 597 
Grand total 225 725 814! 








' It ts impossible to separate 7 councils into specific industries in 1924. 
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This whole development is still distinctly in the experimental 
stage. There can be no doubt that one of the chief objects in 
encouraging the shop committees is to prevent the growth of trade 
unionism. At the same time, the ultimate effect of the existence 
of these shop committees on the relations between organised employ- 
ers and workmen cannot be predicted. A small minority of these 
shop committees play a real and actual part in the conduct of 
production, and in the settlement of wages and working conditions. 
The rest have little or no actual influence. But their establishment 
in every case signifies the admission of one right which, before 
the war, was by no means universally admitted by employers, 
that is, the right of the workers in any plant to joint conference 
and consultation with the employers. This practice of joint confer- 
ence, now almost universally admitted, has become essential in 
American industry, and its ultimate significance may be great. 
The shop committees have in a few cases distinctly progressed in 
their discussions from questions of wages and working conditions 
to questions having to do with the organisation of production. 
In still other cases, shop committees have been the means of 
getting the employer to furnish fuller information concerning the 
general financial and business situation of the enterprise or indus- 
try than had been customary heretofore. There is little doubt 
in the writer’s mind that the time is not far ahead when the workers 
in all industrial enterprises of large size will regard the establishment 
of some sort of shop committee as an integral and natural part of 
their position and rights in che enterprise. The ultimate creative 
power of these systems and their effects upon the trade union 
movement are questions which open large speculative vistas down 
which the writer will not try to travel. 

Still another development in industrial relations, in many ways 
connected with those already described, are the stock distribution 
plans, which have been the subject of very active experiment in 
the past few years. These plans involve the sale of the securities 
of particular industria] enterprises to the workers employed in those 
enterprises, usually under favourable conditions. The initiative 
in this matter has also on the whole come from the employers, but 
the wage earners in some of the enterprises concerned have shown 
an amazing readiness of response, especially if the securities were 
offered to them on favourable terms. The Liberty Loan campaigns 
in the United States led to an extremely wide distribution of 
national securities, and familiarised the bulk of industrial wage 
earners with the idea of receiving income from the ownership of 
3 
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securities. These stock distribution plans vary greatly in the motives 
which have dictated them and in the terms and arrangements 
under which the stock is sold to the employees. Among the chief 
motives have been to put the industrial enterprise in question in 
a stronger position before public opinion by creating a wide diffusion 
of ownership, to endeavour to inculcate a feeling of respect and 
responsibility for property among the workers employed, to encour- 
age individual thrift, and, in some cases at least, to strengthen 
the inducement to the worker to remain in the employ of the 
particular enterprise, and so cut down labour turnover and labour 
unrest. The recent extension of these plans has been greatly 
encouraged by the success of a few of the pioneer plans which were 
undertaken by businesses such as Procter and Gamble, businesses 
which have had an extraordinarily prosperous career, and the 
securities of which have gone up tremendously in value. It is 
impossible to describe in such a paper as this the variety and 
terms of arrangements of this kind under which securities have 
been sold to the workers. The practice is the most extended on 
the part of public utility industries in which income returns are 
relatively stable and the value of the securities, especially if they 
are bonds, is relatively fixed. In practically all schemes, the 
purchase by the wage earner has been facilitated by arranging for 
deductions from the pay roll, and in some cases by sale below 
market price or otherwise by special terms. In a small minority 
of cases the stock distribution plans are part of a general profit- 
sharing plan. 

In the writer’s opinion, the response to such offers on the part 
of the workmen has been extremely ready. For there can be little 
doubt that the ordinary industrial worker in the United States 
not only has no ethical or social feeling against the ownership of 
securities and the receipt of igcome from this ownership, but rather 
is only too eager to get his chance to become a capitalist by owning 
securities. The chance of holding securities which would be likely 
to increase in value has been a great inducement to individual 
thrift. Wage incomes among the skilled workers have been large 
enough to hold out the possibility to the workman that by arduous 
saving and investment he himself might accumulate quite a fair 
private fortune in time. In this way, I think, large groups of skilled 
workers at least undoubtedly subscribe to the ordinary opinion 
and outlook of the employers as regards security ownership. This 
movement towards stock distribution is one which brings up many 
fundamental questions which, here again, must be avoided. It is 
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impossible to discuss within a brief compass the various ultimate 
effects this diffusion of ownership may have. It is generally believed 
that the opportunity given to wage earners to save by means of 
security ownership has stimulated their acquisitive purposes, has 
offered them a more safeguarded investment opportunity than 
they could have had otherwise, and has possibly led to fewer strikes, 
and otherwise lessened labour agitation. There are no statistics 
which would help to judge how far down in the unskilled ranks 
of labour this movement of stock distribution reaches, nor to what 
extent the purchase of these securities represents new saving on 
the part of the wage earners, or a mere shifting of investment. 
A few pertinent statistics may, however, be quoted. In 1910 there 
were only 300,000 stock holders of securities of steam railroads 
in the United States ; to-day there are over 800,000, the net addition 
being largely made up of railroad employees. It is estimated that 
630,000 people own telephone securities in the United States, of 
which a very large percentage are the employees of the telephone 
companies. 

In practically all of the plans for stock distribution it is so 
arranged that the employee stock ownership cannot gain or hold 
actual control of the enterprise. The securities sold are either some 
form of bonds or non-voting preferred stock. There are a few 
exceptions to this rule : those in which stock ownership is part of 
a plan by which workers participate in the actual control and 
management of the industry, as in the Dennison'and Dutchess 
Bleachery plans'. The radical wing of the American labour move- 
ment regards this stock ownership movement as a possible move 
towards general employee control, but the ordinary industrial 
enterprise is hardly facing any such prospect. 

The growing interest of wage earners in security ownership 
must be studied as part of a general tendency on the part of the 
trade union movement to accept the ordinary philosophy of busi- 
ness ownership in the United States. Besides the investment in 
securities, American wage earners will be found to have considerable 
investments in life insurance, very considerable and ever-growing 
savings bank deposits, and extended membership in building and 
loan associations in the United States — the latter, in fact, to the 
number of almost eight million. In short, the present trend, 
temporary or permanent, seems to be to make at least the skilled 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, Aug. 1925, pp. 262-270 : 
“* Wage Earners’ Participation in Management in the United States ”’. 
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portions of the industrial workers also property owners, a distinctly 
new turn in the industrial outlook, and one raising a possible new 
prospect in industrial relations. If this tendency proves to be 
continuous and cumulative, it should definitely result in the 
abolition of any industrial class at all resembling the industrial 
proletariat of European industry. There would be instead an 
extremely intricate economic society in which a very large portion 
of the wage earners themselves in one way or another would be 
owning capitalists. It is unnecessary to point out the difference 
of outlook that would be created!. 

The same psychology that has been displayed by the industrial 
workers in regard to stock ownership has also been manifested 
in the labour bank movement. While the interpretation of this 
movement also would be extremely difficult and complicated, one 
great factor in it is the strong desire of the ordinary wage earner 
to play a part or have something to do with industrial and financial 
affairs. This certainly has influenced the action of the trade union 
leaders who have taken part in the labour bank movement. This 
belief is substantiated by the reflection that the trade union 





! The following opinion of a close observer of the tendency towards stock 
distribution among employees is, in the present writer’s opinion, correct : 

*« The conservative business man may perhaps look primarily at the advantages 
which will follow from employee stock ownership in preventing strikes and hindering 
the growth of labour unions, and at the advantages which will follow from customer 
ownership, especially in the case of public utilities and railroads, as a result of the 
beneficial effect of public opmion upon the various regulatory commissions. On 
the other hand, a person of a more radical viewpoint may perhaps see the develop- 
ment of employee stock ownership as a step towards the ultimate ownership of 
industry by labour or may similarly see the increasing customer ownership as a 
step towards the ultimate control of industry by co-operative organisations. 

“To the writer it seems that neither of these extreme viewpoints gives a 
correct picture of the essential nature of employee and customer ownership. The 
truth is rather that this movement constitutes a method of modifying the capitalist 
organisation of industry so as to make certain changes which the democratic tenden- 
cies of modern industry render necessary and desirable, while at the same time pre- 
serving the fundamental characteristics of the capitalist system, which, defective 
though it be, up to the present time, seems to be socially the most desirable that 
mankind has been able to devise. The modifications in the capitalist system 
which this new type of ownership is creating consist, in the case of employee 
ownership, in granting to the employee in one form or another, a share, greater 
than he receives under the wage system, of the profits which he assists in creating, 
and also in giving the employee a voice in the control of the business ; and in the 
case of customer ownership, in enabling that portion of the public which is most 
directly interested in a particular business to have a similar opportunity. The first 
of these modifications especially is important in that it may well develop into an 
ultimately satisfactory solution of the problem of the relations of capital and labour. 

* The movement towards employee and customer ownership is thus, in its 
broader aspects, wholly desirable. It must, however, be recognised that the move- 
ment involves changes in our economic life of a sufficiently fundamental nature 
O McCue Ccmesperdirg ckerges in our legal system ” 
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organisation which has created the largest number of banks has 
been the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, a union of highly 
skilled and well-paid men with considerable personal savings, and 
undoubtedly in the case of many individuals, some experience and 
interest in business operations'!. Any attempt to predict the 
ultimate trend and influence of the labour banking movement 
would be so considerable a job that I shall not attempt it here. 
Tables IV and V give an idea of the present state of the movement. 

The trade union leaders themselves have not defined very 
Icearly their own hopes or interest in labour banks, nor what they 
think will be the ultimate service of the banks to the trade union 
movement. The activity of each individual bank will be governed, 
of course, by the philosophy and purpose of the unions controlling 
it. Thus the banks created and managed by the unions in the 
garment trade will undoubtedly undertake certain functions and 
give trade union aid which the banks organised by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers will not. The latter, in fact, the writer 
expects to see develop merely into ordinary commercial banks, 
to engage in the individual bank service given to the members 
of the union, to advise in their investments, and otherwise to 
enrich them individually. This latter development would fit in 
with others that have been sketched out. The number of labour 





* The following account of the banking activities of this trade union shows 
the imposing dimensions of its activity. In some of the investment companies 
controlled the union officials sit on the board of directors with corporation office. 

“ Following the death of Warren S. Stone, the announcement is made by 
officials in charge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ financial and bank- 
ing enterprises that the brotherhood does not at pre-ent contemplate further 
expansion along banking lines. Development and perfection of the financial 
a already established will occupy the attention of the new adminis- 
ration. 

“* Several institutions were in process of organisation in the Wect when Stone 
died six weeks ago, and it is not yet clear how far these will be carried to completion, 
__ “ The brotherhood, by means of a pyramida! system resembling that common 
in the public utility field, now controls banks whose gross resources are in excess 
of $126,000,000. It exercises its control to a considerable extent through finance 
or holding companies known as “ securities corporations ”» which also serve as 
marketing companies for bond issues of all kinds. 

“‘ William B. Prenter, new president of the brotherhood, and L. G. Griffing, 
new first vice-president, are the officials primarily responsible for the conduct 
of the brotherhood’s financial affairs. Prenter, formerly first vice-president, has 
been connected with the financial activities of the brotherhood more than thirty 
years, longer than Stone had been. Griffing the last year has been grand chief 
engineer and in charge of labour relations. 

_ “For several months the brotherhood has been decentralising its banking 
interests and the process is not yet complete. Formerly the brotherhood banks 
were all controlled either by direct ownership of 51 per cent. of their stock in each 
by the brotherhood or by the Brotherhood Investment Company, but as their 
number increased the organisation of regional finance companies was undertaken, 
these to hold the stock of banks in their territory. ” 
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TABLE V. LABOUR INVESTMENT COMPANIES 








Name of Company Location pm ho R  — 0e Capital 
$ 
Brotherhood Cleveland, Ohio Mar. 1922| Brotherhood 1,000,000 
Holding Co. Locomotive 
Engineers 
Brotherhood Cleveland, Ohio | Jan. 1923] Brotherhood | 10,000,000 
Investment Co. Locomotive 
Engineers 
Pacific Brother-| Portland, Ore’. 1924 Direct Subsid-| 1,000,000 
hood _Invest- iary of Bro- 
ment Co. therhood 
Investment 
Co.of Cleve- 
land 
New York Empire} New York City 1924 Brotherhood 500,000 
Co., Inc. Locomotive 
Engineers 
/ 
Brotherhood New York City | Jan. 1925] Brotherhood 3,000,000 
Locomotive Locomotive 
Engineers Secu- Engineers 


rities Corpora- 
tion of New 
York 


Southern Brother-| Birmingham, Ala. 1925 Brotherhood 2,000,000 


hood Locomo- Locomotive 
tive Engineers Engineers 
Securities Cor- 
poration 
Brotherhood Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Brotherhood 3,000,000 
Locomotive Locomotive 
Engineers Secu- Engineers 


rities Corpora- 
tion of Pennsyl- 
vania 























1 Offices at Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, Washington. 


investment banks, that is, banks whose main service is to guide 
the investment funds of the wage earners, will also increase, and 
may be looked upon as investment banks serving in particular 
the class of industrial wage earners ; at present, at least, they have 
no other social significance. These labour banks may of course 
help trade unions in times of industrial disputes, for that is a matter 
which has by no means been thought out up to the present. They 
may, furthermigre, help the unions in the financing of insurance 
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plans such as those which the American Federation of Labour 
and the Electricians’ Union have under consideration at the present 
minute. Their resources will certainly in time attain such a volume 
that they will be able to assist any trade union in a plan designed 
to enable it or its individual members to enrich themselves by 
ordinary business methods. 

The industrial insurance plan of the American Federation of 
Labour is in itself a new development worth watching. In its 
present stage the plan would seem to call merely for the creation 
of an insurance company managed by the labour movement to 
furnish individual insurance as cheaply as possible. Many individual 
enterprises have put into force insurance covering all their workers, 
the whole expense of which is borne by the enterprise. This insur- 
ance is known as “ group insurance ” and is terminated when the 
employment of the individual worker is terminated. The American 
Federation of Labour accepts “ group insurance ”, but does not 
favour it. The creation of an independent insurance system is 
partly in the endeavour to prevent the further extension of group 
insurance plans. 

It is plain that the preceding account raises many questions 
of fundamental and permanent importance as regards the trend 
of American industry and industrial relations, and indicates a 
changing temper on the part of American industrial workers. To 
diagnose the ultimate significance of this trend, to decide which 
elements in this development may be transient and which per- 
manent, is a much more difficult task than merely to state the 
fact. Certainly European labour movements should be studying 
the course of events in the United States more than they have 
been up to the present. 

A few of the matters that will ultimately determine the results 
of present tendencies and the growth or decline of those tendencies 
may be briefly noted. At the head of the list the writer would 
certainly put the question of how sincere and far-sighted the 
business men of the United States prove to be in the further develop- 
ment of the plans that this article has attempted to describe. The 
business community itself believes these plans are the beginning 
of a new phase in American industrial history. The larger corpora- 
tions, under the advice of their engineering and industrial relations 
expert advisers (such as Curtis, Belknap, and Fosdick) work with 
honesty and openness to create a smooth-working system of indus- 
trial co-operation in the United States ; they may, on the contrary, 
merely use all the devices that have been set forth as an instrument 
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for preventing any restriction on their liberty, and any threat to 
their profits. If the United States should get a real industrial 
depression in which it becomes hard for the employers to maintain 
many of their welfare plans, in which the employers feel themselves 
under pressure to reduce wages as much as possible, in which the 
workmen are thrown out of employment to the same extent as 
in some past depressions, then there will come a real test of the 
significance of these new tendencies in American industrial relations. 
One’s opinion of their possible fruitfulness and. success depends 
after all on whether one believes that the modern economic 
position holds a possibility of a successful and reasonably just 
co-operation between employers and workers, whether human 
nature is good enough to produce such an outcome under the 
limitations and difficulties presented by the fluctuations, the 
competition, and the extreme complexity of the modern capital- 
istic system. 

Another important element in determining the outcome of these 
plans will be whether the improvement in managerial methods and 
production methods and the progress in industrial invention can 
be maintained. These new institutions have sprung up in a time 
in which men’s incomes were large and growing, during which 
employment was relatively steady, and research was making many 
new contributions to industrial technique. It is claimed by many 
men experienced in industrial relations that these new developments 
in industrial relations more than pay for themselves in an actual 
financial way. The truth of this view will certainly be greater or 
less as further applications of scientific method in business continue 
to result in increasing production and in keeping the industrial 
outlook bright. 

The American trade union movement itself is striving to 
understand and to meet all these new developments ; it is trying to 
decide which of them may be beneficial to American life and to 
the trade union movement, which threatening. It is faced with 
the problem of whether it can bring these developments under 
@ sufficient measure of control to safeguard the workers’ welfare 
and prevent a whole course of events from resulting finally in the 
subordination of the individual worker to industrial enterprise. 



























Minimum Wage Legislation in Norway 


by 
Fredrik Voss 


Chairman of the Home Work Council and the Commercial 
Wages Council 


The minimum wage has already been the subject of several articles 
in the Review!. The following article gives an account of the interesting 
post-war social experiment made by Norway. It had been realised 
even before the war that the wages of home workers were unsatisfactory, 
and during the debate on a Government Minimum Wage Bill attention 
was also called to the wage conditions of shop assistants and clerks. 
As a result, two Acts were passed in 1918 with the unanimous support 
of all parties, one dealing with home workers, which is still in force, 
the other with commercial employees, which ceased to operate on 
I October 1925. Opinions on the value of the latter Act have always 
been much more divided than in the case of the Home Work Act, but 
the author considers that both Acts have really helped to improve the 
wage conditions of the workers affected. 


N 1918 two Minimum Wage Acts were passed in Norway, one 
on 15 February dealing with industrial home workers?, the 
other on 9 August dealing with commercial employees’. 

Long before 1914 it had been realised that the conditions of 
industrial home workers were often very unsatisfactory. Official 
statistical enquiries and the investigations made by the Nor- 
wegian sections in Oslo and Bergen of the International Association 
for Labour Legislation had shown that the wages paid were in 
general very low, and on an average considerably below those of 
factory workers, being frequently insufficient to provide a meagre 
livelihood even with a very long working day. It was also observed 
that at the same time there were large differences for one and the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, p. 682 ; “ The 
Minimum Wage ”, by Theodor Braver, and references there given to previous 
articles on minimum wage legislation in the United States, Europe, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

® Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 55. 

®* INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice; Legislative Series, 1921, No. 2, 
Appendix. 
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same commodity. Some firms paid comparatively satisfactory 
wages, others so little that it was quite impossible to make a decent 
living. The explanation was the same as in other countries. Home 
workers — most of whom were women employed in dressmaking, 
very often widows, or housewives with intemperate or incapacitated 
husbands, and with children to support — were isolated, with 
no kind of organisation, and driven to accept any conditions of 
work offered them, however disgraceful. In Oslo the middleman 
system, too, had sprung up, with its peculiarly depressing effect on 
wages. Even the women employed in the workrooms of middle- 
men were often very badly paid, both absolutely and in relation 
to the prices charged by the middlemen to traders. 

It is true that home workers were not entirely unaffected by the 
marked increase in prices which accompanied the war, particularly 
in the later years, and had produced a sharp rise in wages, although 
these were not increased to the same extent as the cost of living. 
The investigations made in 1916 and 1917 showed that the pay- 
ment for home work had risen to some extent, but seldom, if ever, 
so much as to meet the rise in the cost of living. In the case of 
many commodities there was no increase. Consequently, when the 
Government introduced its Minimum Wage Bill in 1917, it met with 
support in all camps, although of course there was some opposition. 
It is probable that some of the worst paying employers would have 
preferred the old uncontrolled state of affairs; but even among 
employers in home industries many could be found — and it may 
almost be stated that this was the general view — who had no 
fears of such an Act, and even were practically agreed that the wages 
they paid were often too low, but that they found it difficult to give 
more on account of competition. In February 1918 the Act was. 
unanimously carried in both Houses of the Storting. 

During the debate in the Storting various speakers pointed out 
that the wage conditions of shop assistants and clerks were often 
not much better than those of home workers. A resolution was 
adopted requesting the Government to consider the introduction 
of a Minimum Wage Act for women in shops, offices, warehouses, 
etc., and, if the principle was approved, to introduce a Bill to that 
effect. In Norway, as elsewhere, in the course of time, the num- 
ber of women employed as clerks, cashiers, book-keepers, typists, 
etc. has grown considerably, and there can be no question that 
before the war their wages were often so low that they could not 
possibly live on their earnings, even if they reduced their require- 
ments to the minimum. Of course there were also many firms 
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which paid well, but the bad employers pressed down the general 
level of wages. Although there has been no special investigation 
into the changes in conditions during the last few years of the war, 
there could be no doubt that there was little improvement — at 
least, in the general situation. It was therefore with the unani- 
mous support of all parties that the Storting passed the Bill 
introduced by the Government in 1918 for minimum wages for 
subordinate commercial employees. 

Both Minimum Wage Acts were considered as a sort of test 
or social experiment. This was indicated by the fact that they 
contained provisions limiting their period of operation to five and 
three years respectively. Thus, unless the Home Work Act was 
expressly extended by a fresh decision of the legislature, it would 
cease to operate in 1923, and the Commercial Wages Act in 1921 
But before descriting the fate of the two Acts, it may be useful to” 
give a short account of their nature and practical effects. 


THe Home Work Act 


The Home Work Act covers all persons who, in return for 
remuneration, perform industrial work for an employer or middle- 
man, provided the work is carried out either in the worker’s home or 
in the middleman’s workshop, irrespective of the kind of work. It 
is estimated that there are about 4,500 such workers in Norway. 
Statistics give a somewhat lower figure, but, however careful the 
investigation may be, a certain number must necessarily be missed , 
partly because the undertakings concerned are often very small, 
with sometimes only a single home worker, and partly because a 
certain number of home workers are not engaged in such work all 
the year round, but only at intervals. By far the larger proportion 
of these 4,500 home workers are women engaged in the manufacture 
of articles of clothing or in other sewing, and about half of the total 
are to be found in Oslo. The next largest number are in Fredrik- 
stad. The rest are scattered throughout the various towns, the 
number in each place being as a rule very small. Even in Bergen, 
the second largest town in Norway, there are only about 120 home 
workers. The one rural district in which home work is carried on 
to any extent is Mére (near Molde), but here there are various 
middlemen who have connections with traders as far away as 
Oslo, Bergen, Trondhjem, and the north of Norway. 
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Under the Act minimum wage rates are fixed in the first 
instance by local boards, whose decisions are submitted to the Home 
Work Council for final settlement. This body is composed of 
three members, one of whom represents workers and one employers | 
and its offices are at Oslo. So far, boards have been set up only at 
Oslo and Fredrikstad, so that minimum rates have been fixed only 
for these districts. 

In practice, the determination of minimum rates will always 
meet with various difficulties, but hitherto these difficulties have 
not proved insurmountable. The Act lays down that minimum 
time rates are to be fixed, and if possible also minimum piece rates. 
Obviously, for home workers properly so called minimum piece 
rates are preferable if they can be fixed, for minimum time rates 
always have the drawback that they must be based on what it is 
considered a worker “‘ of average capacity ’’ should reasonably earn. 
This raises the question of what is average capacity, which must 
always be to some extent a matter of opinion. Further, if there 
is a worker who earns less than the minimum time rate, the employer 
is always in a position to reply that, for instance, the particular 
worker is insufficiently trained or very slow, and it is not easy to 
check the truth of such a statement. Thus in two ways the term 
‘“‘ average capacity ’’ may easily be a source of error: the idea in 
itself is rather vague, and it is impossible to determine exactly how 
far a given worker possesses average capacity. In larger middle- 
men’s workshops, where several workers are engaged in the same 
kind of work, it is of course easier to check the latter point. In 
other cases the usual expedient has been to let workers whose capa- 
city is known to the Home Work Council or the board make as a 
test one or several articles of the kind which it is alleged are paid 
at too low rates. That even such a check cannot be quite complete 
is obvious. 

Piece rates, on the other hand, cannot be evaded, but it is 
extremely difficult, and requires-much expert knowledge, to fix 
minimum piece rates which are reasonable both in themselves 
and in relation to each other, and which, without losing their 
definiteness, can be interpreted so widely that they cover at least 
the greater part of the work in the trade. In every case an attempt 
has been made to arrive at this result by fixing a minimum rate for 
work ‘of the simplest kind” of each of the more important 
articles of clothing — e.g. chemises, shirts, aprons, bodices,etc. At 
the same time rates have been fixed for the better qualities or more 
ornamented kinds of goods which it was known were manufactured 
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in fairly large quantities. Clearly, it was impossible to fix piece 
rates for each of the many varieties of garments to be found in the 
trade, but even in the case of garments for which no minimum piece 
rates are fixed, both the time rate and the piece rates fixed for 
related types of garments will help in deciding whether there is 
underpayment. The piece rates are therefore of practical value 
even outside their immediate application. 

After the boards were set up in Oslo and Fredrikstad, some 60 
piece rates in all were drawn up for plain sewing, the making of 
shirts, collars and cuffs, aprons, overalls, hand machining, and home 
knitting. The minimum time rate was fixed at one krone an hour. 
It should be observed that all these rates were adopted unanimously, 
not only by the Home Work Council, but also by the boards, on 
which both employers and workers are represented, sometimes by 
the very persons who, may be strongly opposed to each other in 
industrial disputes. Before the Home Work Council took its final 
decision, the rates fixed by the boards were published in the Press, 
as prescribed by the Act, the persons concerned being requested 
to submit any objections. No protests, however, were received 

The minimum rates for Oslo and Fredrikstad came into force 
in the spring of 1920. They were once revised, in 1922, when the 
rate for certain types of work was reduced to 80 dre an hour, and 
some of the piece rates were reduced by 10 to 15 per cent. This 
reduction was due to the depression in the trade which had set in 
since the rates were first fixed. Workers in clothing factories 
making the same kinds of garments as home workers had had to 
accept certain wage reductions, so that it was impossible to keep 
the remuneration of home workers unchanged. In fixing the mini- 
mum wages for home work it is necessary to take into account their 
suitable relation to the wages paid in factories and workshops for 
similar work. This means that the payment for home work proper 
must preferably be slightly lower. Otherwise there is a risk that 
employers will cease to give out work to be done at home, a system 
undoubtedly often involving certain disadvantages for them, which 
are avoided if the work is performed in a factory or workshop. 
In other words, if home workers’ wages are not made a little lower, 
there is a risk that the provisions intended for their protection will 
merely result in ousting home work, an effect far from that intended. 

Latterly, the suggestion has been made that the minimum rates 
for certain trades in which it is particularly difficult to fix piece 
rates — for instance, dressmaking — might be fixed by the length 
of the seams sewn. According to some this is the ideal system 
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wherever it is practicable, but others raise objections, based partly 
on the fact that this form of payment is not much known in the 
home work trades. The firms which use it appear to find it work 
to the satisfaction of both parties, but the matter is still in the 
experimental stage. 

The question of how these minimum rates have worked and 
whether they have removed abuses and prevented unreasonably 
low remuneration and sweating is the kernel of the whole matter. 
On the whole, it may safely be answered in the affirmative. In 
1904-1905 the Central Statistical Office conducted an investigation 
which, although it was based merely on the system of sampling, 
yet covered so many home workers that general conclusions may 
be drawn from the results. The following passage is taken from 
the report of the Office : 

Those who have a house to look after as well have a toilsome life, 
and their homes show the effects of difficult conditions, more particularly 
if the husband drinks or is out of work. The drudgery of many of 
these wives in keeping the home together is simply incredible. Their 
working day is very long —- for some, 11 to 12 hours ; for most, 14 to 
16 hours, and for a few as much as 18 hours. From 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. or 


from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., they have no real rest other than actual meals. 
That is the working day for most of them. 


The weekly earnings in the cases examined were estimated to 
average 7.21 kroner for married women, 8.67 kroner for widows, 
and 8.83 kroner for single women ; in other words, little over one 
krone a day for any of them, even though the working day was 
generally very long. The lower earnings of married women and 
widows were explained by the fact that as a rule they also had a 
house and children to look after. To judge from the investigation 
made in 1911 by the Norwegian Section of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation, there would not seem to have been 
much change in conditions. It was shown that wages were from 
20 to 60 per cent. below what was considered the subsistence level. 
During the war, as already explained, all wages rose considerably, 
especially during the later years. The sample cases examined by 
the Home Work Council and the home work boards even as late 
as the autumn of 1918 and in 1919 proved that the rise was far 
from benefiting home workers to the same extent as other workers. 
At all events, the remuneration was still very unequal, being low 
in the case of certain employers or for specific garments. When 
minimum rates were fixed in 1920 — a time rate of one krone an 
hour and minimum piece rates which should give a worker of average 
capacity the equivalent of not less than one krone an hour and 
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often rather more — there can be no question that the worst 
paid home workers in Oslo and Fredrikstad received an increase in 
pay which raised their wages from starvation rates to a reasonable 
subsistence level. 

A necessary condition for this is plainly that an adequate check 
was, and still is, kept of the observance of the fixed minimum rates. 
As far as Oslo and Fredrikstad are concerned, the towns where 
most home workers are to be found, it may be said that the check 
is quite effective. Inspection is in the hands of the municipal 
health councils, which under the Act are also responsible for 
inspecting sanitary conditions in the home workers’ homes. In Oslo 
the officials of the Health Council have made a house-to-house 
inspection throughout the town, first, to discover the real number 
of home workers and examine their housing and health conditions, 
and, secondly, to check the wage books which employers are bound 
under the Act to supply to every home worker for recording all 
work handed out and the payment therefor. Considering that this 
very careful inspection has brought to light only a few cases of 
underpayment, cases which nearly always were rectified by addi- 
tional payments, it may safely be said that the Industrial Home 
Work Act has really achieved its purpose. 

Two other circumstances contributed towards this satisfactory 
result. The first is that the home workers themselves, who at 
first were inclined to regard the inspectors with an unfriendly eye 
and perhaps even feared their intervention, by degrees realised that 
they could count on them for support. They have now learned 
to make their claims. They no longer accept any unreasonably 
low wages and are no longer so afraid to complain to the health 
council if they should happen to be underpaid. The second point 
is that when minimum rates were introduced trade was still good, 
and it was therefore not difficult for employers to increase wages 
as much as they were required to do. 

As regards the middlemen’s workshops, it should be pointed 
out that during the last few years of the war the workers’ organisa- 
tions had succeeded in enrolling the majority of the workers in 
such workshops, including women, who thus benefited by the col- 
lective agreements concluded with employers’ organisations. Under 
these agreements they were secured wages which were sometimes 
well above the minimum rates fixed by the Home Work Council. 
Consequently, in 1920 the Council considered it simplest not to 
apply the minimum rates to middlemen’s workshops in Oslo (there 
are no middlemen in Fredrikstad). In the opposite case, the 
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minimum rates would have been posted at the workshops and thus 
brought to the knowledge of the workers employed there. It was 
feared that this would have proved confusing and perhaps have 
led to a reduction in wages. 

We may next consider the effects of the Home Work Act outside 
Oslo and Fredrikstad, in the rest of the country, where no minimum 
rates were fixed. The system of inspection is the same everywhere. 
The health councils inspect not only health but also wage conditions, 
irrespective of whether minimum rates have been fixed, and they 
do their work conscientiously. In the not very many cases where 
underpayment was observed, the health councils, or the direct 
intervention of the Home Work Council, often succeeded in 
inducing employers voluntarily to raise wages to a reasonable 
level. 

Of course it is not easy to make a complete survey of conditions 
in so large and sparsely populated a country as Norway. Especially 
at first, however, the employer and worker members of the Home 
Work Council made repeated visits of inspection, conferred with the 
health councils, and examined conditions. The author is therefore 
convinced that in 1919-1920, when the Act was being established 
in practice, wage conditions in the rest of the country too were quite 
satisfactory. 


The position was still much the same in 1923, when the Act 
was to cease to operate. The question of its renewal had to be 
settled and various bodies were consulted. The Oslo Health 
Council advised extension, and Dr. Diesen, the chief inspector of 
the Council for these matters, wrote as follows : 


To judge from the inspections made by the Health Council, I have 
a strong impression that the Act is necessary and that it has done much 
good during the period it has been in operation. It has reassured the 
public, because it secures that where sewing is done in homes where 
there is a case of infectious illness the work is properly cleaned before 
being sent back to the trader. At the same time, it is possible to improve 
the cleanliness in many homes where industrial home work is carried on. 


The Federation of Trade Unions (Arbeidernes faglige lands- 
organisation) and the National Council of Norwegian Women (Norske 
kvinders nationalraad) likewise recommended the extension of the 
Act, as did also most of the other health councils from which state- 
ments were received, and the woman factory inspector. The only 
employers’ organisation outside the clothing trade which held that 
the matter concerned its members in any degree, namely, the Nor- 
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wegian Bookbinding Employers’ Association (Norske Bokbinder- 
mestres forbund), was also in favour of extension. The Home Work 
Council unanimously recommended the extension of the Act, but 
since conditions during the five years following the war must be 
considered to have been abnormal, the Council suggested that the 
new period of operation of the Act should again be limited to five 
years. Finally, the two employers’ organisations whose members 
were unquestionably most interested in the Act, the Norwegian 
Knitting Factories’ Association (Norske Tricotagefabrikers forening) 
and the National Clothing Manufacturers’ Association (Konjek- 
tionsfabrikanternes landsforbund), produced certain objections and 
pointed out defects from which they considered the Act had been 
found to suffer in practice, {defects which should therefore be 
remedied. But the former body nevertheless proposed that the Act 
should be extended for three years, while the Clothing Manufac- 
turers made no definite recommendation. Only the employers’ 
representatives on the Oslo Wages Board definitely opposed exten- 
sion, for reasons which deserve mention. They maintained that 
the Act had had the intended beneficial results, and that now the 
home workers themselves had learned to put forward their claims 
there was no danger of wages falling below a reasonable level, even 
if the Act was withdrawn. 

The Government introduced a Bill to extend the Act for five 
years, which was carried unanimously in both Houses of the Stor- 
ting in July 1923. 

The previously mentioned statement of the National Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association maintained, among other things, that 
the system of local wage boards had proved unsatisfactory. It 
made it possible to fix different rates for the same work in different 
places, although preferably the rates should be the same for the 
same work throughout the country, and be fixed direct by the Home 
Work Council. Since then, this Association has repeatedly applied 
to the Home Work Council, alleging that individual undertakings 
in the trade take advantage of the fact that in most communes no 
minimum rates have been fixed to send work to middlemen in such 
communes. The workers employed by such middlemen are badly 
paid, and in this way the manufacturers in question are able to 
undersell their competitors, who are bound to pay minimum rates 
or do so voluntarily. Since 1923 the Home Work Council has 
received similar complaints from other quarters. It is alleged that 
one large manufacturer transferred his business from Oslo to the 
neighbouring suburb Aker so as to evade the minimum rates. As 
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a matter of fact, he probably had other and presumably more 
weighty reasons for the transference. At all events his object was 
not achieved. The Oslo Board was immediately enlarged by the 
addition of two members from Aker, and the minimum rates for 
Oslo were applied to Aker. What is more serious is that latterly 
individual middlemen in Oslo have begun heavy reductions in 
wages in their workshops and sewing rooms. In May 1925 it was 
therefore decided to apply minimum rates in Oslo also to the 
middlemen’s workshops, which at first had been excluded because 
it was thought that the trade unions would be strong enough 
to prevent sweating in them. 

Taken as a whole, prospects were no longer as bright as during 
the first few years after the Minimum Wage Act came into opera- 
tion, the chief reason being bad trade. The Home Work Council 
was not in a position to make very detailed investigations, but such 
as they were they showed that the clothing manufacturers’ com- 
plaints of unfair competition and low wages in certain firms were 
not altogether unfounded. Even though the evil had not yet 
spread very far, the Council therefore considered it desirable to be 
fully prepared for ultimate intervention. It had long since come 
to the conclusion that the local wage boards, which under the Act 
were to consist- of at least two employers and two workers in the 
trade with an impartial chairman, were much too cumbrous and 
costly for the interests at stake. In many small communes where 
there may be a slight amount of home work, it would be simply 
impossible to find as many as two suitable employers, for it is not 
enough to appoint the owner of any little sewing room cr factory. 
The members of such a board must if possible have detailed know- 
ledge of conditions in other parts of the country as well. It is 
still more difficult to find chairmen with the necessary qualifications. 
In the autumn of 1924 the Home Work Council therefore submitted 
to the Ministry for Social Affairs a draft amendment of the Act by 
which the Council would be empowered to fix minimum rates directly, 
without previous resort to a wages board, for communes where 
wages boards were impracticable or unreasonably expensive. The 
Ministry arranged for the introduction of a Bill; but when it was 
submitted to the legislature, in which there are five parties, it was 
supported only by the Liberals, Socialists, and Communists, and 
opposed by the Conservatives and Agrarians (whose combined votes 
are in a majority of one), and it was therefore lost. The chief 
reason adduced was that it was undesirable to give so much power 
to a central authority in Oslo. There may be some force in the 
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argument, although the members of the Home Work Council had 
had no intention of ever making use of the desired powers without 
previous detailed discussion with all the persons concerned, or 
other than as a last resort; their proposal had been as much 
inspired by the wish to cut down expenses and simplify the 
system. 

The Home Work Council thus decided that one of its members 
should personally visit some of the middlemen outside Oslo who 
were said to pay unreasonably low wages. In most cases these 
employers produced the excuse that they themselves were badly 
paid for the finished clothes by the manufacturers who had ordered 
them, and said that if only they were better paid they would gladly 
give their workers higher wages. As things at present stand, the 
immediate object is therefore to promote regulation by negotiation 
between the two parties, in so far as regulation is found necessary 
after further investigation. 

It must not be forgotten that it is not in itself a sufficient reason 
for fixing a minimum rate if it is observed that the employers or 
middlemen in a commune pay their workers lower wages than those 
paid for similar work in other communes. Wages must be viewed 
in the light of the cost of living. The important factor is real, 
not nominal, wages. Moreover, it is obvious that there is a great 
difference between the cases in which the home work is the worker's 
only source of income and those in which he is mainly dependent 
on other occupations, such as agriculture or fishery, for his living, 
but wants a subsidiary occupation, such as sewing for a middleman, 
when his ordinary work does not take all his time. There must be 
much stronger reasons for intervening in the latter case, even if 
the wages paid are quite low. 

In general, the question of minimum wages for industrial home 
work, at least as it arises at present in Norway, is very complicated. 
The solution should be as specific as possible. It can scarcely be 
right to fix the same minimum rate throughout the country for 
one or several kinds of goods. 


THe CoMMERCIAL WaGeEs AcT 


Whereas under the Home Work Act the central authority, the 
Home Work Council, decides whether minimum rates are to be 
fixed, and if so to which trades in the clothing industry and in what 
communes they are to apply, the Act on minimum wages for com- 
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mercial employees, which was passed a few months later, introduces 
quite a different system. This Act is enforced only in the communes 
in which {the communal council so decides. During the years 
it has been in operation (it ceased to operate on 1 October 1925) 
only about 35 communes applied it, although these included prac- 
tically all the larger municipal districts. Of the many hundreds of 
rural districts in Norway only four or five applied the Act, and all 
of these are densely populated and on the way to becoming towns. 
The Act has thus proved to be a definitely urban measure, but in 
point of fact it was most needed in the towns, especially the larger 
ones. In the country, and to some extent also in smaller towns, 
it is quite usual for lower-grade commercial employees to be boarded 
and lodged by their employers, which in itself places the question 
of a minimum wage in a different position from when payment is 
in cash only. 

The scope of the Act is very wide and covers many persons other 
than those engaged in wholesale and retail trade proper. In addi- 
tion to ordinary trade, the Act applies also to handicrafts, exporting, 
warehousing, broking, forwarding or other business on commission, 
insurance, factories, mining and other industrial activities, shipping, 
private banks and savings banks, and even the state and the com- 
munes in so far as they engage in trade. Especially during the 
last years of the war it was quite usual for the state and the com- 
munes to engage in trade, for instance in meat, fish, potatoes, coal. 
wood, etc. This public trade still continues to some extent, 
although it was originally caused by the war shortage, now long since 
over. Further, the Act applies to all limited companies which are 
carried on for purposes of gain, whatever the nature of the under- 
taking. It follows that, for instance, the more important 
newspapers and ,various hotels and restaurants are subject to 
the Act. 

The persons engaged in private business who are not covered 
by the Act are in the main members of the so-called liberal profes- 
sions (lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, etc.), dispensing 
chemists, and so-called “free traders”’ (traders in goods not subject 
to licence, such as milk, bread, and certain other foodstuffs of daily 
use). The latter are a numerous group, and though their shops are 
usually small, many of them make quite a good living. 

In the industries to which the Act applies, it affects all lower- 
grade employees, both men and women, employed in a shop, office, 
or warehouse in connection with a shop or office. The Act does 
not affect ‘‘ manual workers ’’, such as workers in industrial under- 
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takings or employed by artisans, seamen on board ship, or the 
waiting staff in hotels and restaurants, even though the undertakings 
may be covered by the Act ; nor does it apply to boys and mes- 
sengers, unless they are at the same time employed in ordinary 
shop or office work. 

It should be added that the Act empowers the communal council 
at its own discretion to limit the application of the Act to certain 
of the groups enumerated, or for instance to women only. In 
point of fact, none of the communes which have carried the Act 
into effect has made use of this power, but they have all applied 
it in full. 

The number of persons actually subject to the Act is fairly 
large. It is difficult to give exact figures as the statistic] classi- 
fication is rather different, but it may be estimated that in Oslo alone 
there are about 20,000. It may be taken for granted, however, 
that the Act has been by far of most importance in, commercial 
undertakings, banks, and insurance companies. 

As for home workers, minimum wages under this Act are fixed 
in the first instance by communal boards consisting of equal num- 
bers of representatives of employers and of lower-grade employees 
subject to the Act, appointed by the communal council, with a 
chairman appointed by the Commercial Wages Council. Like the 
Home Work Council in its sphere, this body is the chief adminis- 
trative authority. Its offices are at Oslo, and it consists of two 
representatives each of employers and employees, and a chairman, 
all appointed by the Crown. This Council is responsible for the 
final fixing of minimum rates. 

The first commune for which minimum rates were fixed was 
Oslo. Shortly before this took place, the organisations of employers 
and employees concerned reached an agreement, which not only 
set up a minimum wage schedule, but also introduced binding regu- 
lations on hours of work, overtime pay, holidays, etc. In these 
circumstances the Oslo Wages Board and the Commercial Wages 
Council were unanimous in holding that they should keep to the 
terms of this agreement, which had been the outcome of detailed 
discussion between the representatives of the parties concerned. 
Thus the determination of minimum wages for Oslo was equiva- 
lent to making the provisions of the agreement binding even on 
employers and workers not belonging to the organisations. 

Minimum wages were fixed only for lower-grade employees over 
16 years of age. If the employee has not had theoretical training 
in a commercial school or similar institution, he is not entitled under 
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the Oslo decision to the minimum wage until he has been employed 
for six months. The following scale was fixed for employees 
without theoretical training : 


Period of actual employment Wages per month 
Kr. 


6 months 80 
1 year 100 
2 years 150 
3 years 200 


The top minimum wage, as a rule reached at the age of 20, 
was thus 200 kroner a month, or 2,400 kroner a year. If the 
employee had had theoretical training the rate of increase was more 
rapid, and the better the training the quicker the rate of increase ; 
but the top wage of 200 kroner per month remained the same for 
all. This minimum rate was to be paid for a working week of 
57 hours in shops, including not more than half an hour a day for 
clearing up, and 48 hours in offices. Any work in excess of this 
period was to be counted as overtime and paid at time-and-a-half 
rates on weekdays, and double rates on Sundays and holidays and 
for night work (between 9 p.m. and 7.30 a.m.). In the view of the 
Commercial Wages Council the Act did not empower it to prescribe 
holidays. Assuming however that it had become the custom in 
Oslo to allow permanent employees an annual holiday on full pay 
of at least 14 days, the majority of the Council decided that the 
Act authorised them to prescribe overtime pay for employees who 
are not allowed a holiday in the year. The additional pay was 
fixed at 150 per cent. on the ordinary rates. 

The other wages boards found it both right and most feasible 
to follow in the main the provisions thus laid down for Oslo. Prac- 
tically everywhere the age limit was fixed at 16 years, and similar 
wage scales were established, by which lower-grade employees 
without theoretical training would be able to reach the top minimum 
rate after three or four years’ service. The actual minimum rates 
varied somewhat in the different communes. In some cases they 
have also been altered in consequence of subsequent amendments 
of the provisions which took place about every other year, or at 
slightly shorter intervals. On the occasion of the first amendments 
in 1920-1922 the minimum rates were as a rule increased slightly, 
the boards trying as much as possible to follow the fluctuations in 
the cost of living. The Commercial Wages Council has been careful 
in its final decisions not to deviate from the boards, especially if 
the awards were unanimous. There have been not a few unani- 
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mous awards. Where the members of the boards disagreed, the 
Commercial Wages Council has frequently made changes, either 
reducing the rates if it was thought that the majority of the board 
had fixed them disproportionately high, or increasing them in the 
opposite event. The idea is that the minimum rate should yield a 
living wage “‘ sufficient to cover the cost of living and to maintain 
the working capacity of the employees”, to quote the Act. 
Obviously there may be disagreement on the level at which the wage 
must be fixed in order to carry out this intention. In the nature 
of things there may easily be a divergency in the views of employers 
and employees. That there have been differences is further 
explained by the continual changes in prices, and not least by the 
housing shortage prevailing almost everywhere, which often 
forces several employees to live wherever they can get a roof over 
their heads, however dear it may be. 

During the years the minimum rates have been in force, 
they have ranged in the different communes between 2,300 
and 3,300 kroner a year. In Oslo the last rate in force was 
3,200 kroner. 

There have also been certain differences with respect to the pro- 
visions on hours of work, and various communes have made changes 
when amending the provisions. The Act cannot be interpreted as 
authorising the boards and the Commercial Wages Council to fix 
maximum hours of work, their authority being merely to regulate 
wages. Since, however, the wages of commercial employees must 
naturally be fixed as time rates, the awards must give some indica- 
tion of the hours of work on which they are based. The Act lays 
down that the rate fixed shall be based on “ the hours of work 
which are customary in the locality or in the undertaking ’’, so 
that only the work in excess of the hours customary in the locality 
or undertaking can be regarded as overtime. 

The last minimum rate in force in Oslo was based on a working 
week of 51 hours in shops, and 45 hours in offices, including a lunch 
period of about half an hour. 

The Act empowers the boards and the Council on request to 
allow the minimum to be reduced if the hours in an undertaking 
or for an employee are ‘‘ considerably less’ than those on which 
the minimum rate is based, and also if an employee is not in 
possession of his full working capacity owing to age or infirmity. 
There have been several cases of reduction of the minimum rate 
for the reason first named, but practically no requests have been 
received for reductions on account of age or infirmity. 
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In considering the effects of this Act on the wages of lower 
grade employees, it must first of all be remembered that to some 
extent the wages of such employees followed the general tendency 
of wages to rise during 1917 to 1919, but that nevertheless many 
of them did not reach the minimum rates subsequently fixed. To 
this extent the Act has had exactly the same effect as the Home 
Work Act, that of raising the wages of the worst paid employees 
to a more reasonable level. 

Two groups of employees in particular may be said to have 
benefited by the Act. The first is that of young persons of 16 to 
21 years of age. In Norway, as in other countries, it has been a 
common system for young persons entering an undertaking to 
work for some time without pay as “ learners”’. There can be no 
objection to this as long as the young person has not learned enough 
to give a good account of himself. Frequently, however, these 
young workers were kept on as learners for little or no wages long 
after they were capable of being worth their pay. The abolition 
of this system was the chief objective when the minimum wage 
decisions laid down that the period during which a beginner could 
be employed for nothing should not exceed six months, and that 
subsequently his wages should increase with his improved training 
until he reached the top rate. 

The second group is that of adult women. Women in shops 
and offices, even adult women, have always been paid somewhat 
less than men employees. This is partly due to their work being 
easier, but very often they have been paid less than men for pre- 
cisely the same work. Thus it may be assumed that without the 
minimum wage decisions a large proportion of lower-grade men 
employees, if not all except the very third-rate, would have reached 
the wage corresponding to the top minimum rate, if not so quickly, 
at least after some further service. In the case of women the posi- 
tion is reversed. There were many among them, even among the 
older ones, who had not reached a wage corresponding to the top 
rate when the minimum wages were introduced, and it is generally 
assumed that without the minimum wage decisions many women 
would be earning lower wages, perhaps all their lives. 

The author holds that it cannot be denied that the Act has 
thus helped to improve wage conditions, particularly of young per- 
sons and women. Nevertheless, opinions are much more divided 
than in the case of the Home Work Act on the point whether this 
Act has on the whole been of more use than not. In the main, it 
may be said that employers have considered the injurious effects 
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to outweigh the advantages, and employees have held the contrary 
opinion. There are, of course, exceptions on both sides, but the 
statements which were made by the organisations as far back as 
1921, when the question of extending the period of the Act first 
came up, may be said to express the most general opinion of the 
respective parties. 

The Norwegian Merchants’ Association (Norges kjébmandsjfore- 
ning), for instance, said : 


To judge from the experience so far gained of the effects of the Act, 
it may be said that in the main this has not been satisfactory for either 
employers or employees. It was supposed that their mutual relations 
would be improved by having impartial awards on conditions of work 
and wages pronounced by a person or institution not connected with 
the parties, but this result has not followed. There has seldom been 
so much discontent and unrest in shops (the branch of trade at present 
under consideration) as since the Minimum Wage Act was introduced. 
It has been difficult for employers to pay according to ability if they 
wished to keep their expenses within reasonable limits, and employees 
with better qualifications than their colleagues, but earning the same 
wages, have not found the new arrangement very satisfactory. Employers 
have regretfully had to dismiss employees after some time, because 
with the automatic rise in the scale their wages would become too 
heavy a burden now that the younger workers have to be paid the 
minimum rates. This very unfortunate dismissal of older employees 
is, and must often be, the direct consequence of the Act. It is obvious 
that this does not tend to create an efficient commercial class. These 
last few years have clearly shown that the Norwegian Merchants’ 
Association accurately estimated the position when a few years ago it 
maintained that the relation between employer and employee was 
definitely personal in nature and difficult to regulate by legislation or 
general agreement. It would injure both the employees themselves 
and industry as a whole to try to apply the rules governing the employ- 
ment of manual workers. There is no escaping the fact that commercial 
training takes time, and that it is therefore not intrinsically unreasonable 
if, during the first few years, a commercial employee’s wages are 
considerably less than those he could earn in a factory, etc. 

Our standpoint is thus based on principles, the correctness of which 
we consider has been proved by recent experience. What certain 
employees may gain from the Act may easily be lost by others. So 
far, wages condition in shops have in the main been satisfactory, even 
before the the war. 


The Norwegian Traders’ Association (Norges Handelsstands for- 
bund) made the following statement : 


“The matter was submitted to all the bodies affiliated to the Associa- 
tion. In practically every case the statements so far received are 
opposed to extending the Act in question, not only on the ground that 
the principle of offizial intervention in determining the wages of 
business employees is wrong, but also because it is considered proven 
that the effects of the Act have very widely been found unsatisfactory. 
The equality which the Act creates between efficient and less efficient 
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employees is both unjust and directly harmful, as it tends to reduce readi- 
ness to work and initiative. 

Admittedly the Act makes it possible in individual cases to obtain 
the approval of the Commercial Wages Council for comparatively low 
rates ; but the system is too cumbrous and unpractical. In this connec- 
tion it should also be pointed out that the lower age limit fixed by the 
Act, 16 years, which is that adopted at least in large towns, is much 
too low, for it undoubtedly leads to stagnation in the theoretical training 
of young persons. 

The Act of 9 August 1918 was an emergency measure, and like all 
such measures should be withdrawn as soon as possible now that con- 
ditions are again becoming normal. 

We are convinced that at any time wages can be satisfactorily 
settled by negotiation between the parties. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that in several places it has been found unnecessary to apply 
the Minimum Wage Act, the wage question having been mottled by 
voluntary agreement. In view of the great — made by the 
organisations of lower-grade employees during the last few years, there 
would seem to be sufficient security that such employees will always 
be able to advance their claims and protect their interests. 


A contrary view was expressed by the Norwegian National 
Association of Lower-Grade Commercial Employees (Norges Under- 
ordnede Handelsstands landsforbund) : 


The Norwegian National Association of Lower Grade Commercial 
Employees, representing about 15,000 persons in 50 branches covering 
the whole country, requests the Storting to extend the Minimum Wage 
Act by one year, chiefly on the ground of the period of depression 
unquestionably facing the country. It is particularly necessary during 
periods of depression to secure that subordinate commercial employees 
receive minimum remuneration for their work. 

It is the experience of these employees that in the towns where the 
Minimum Wage Act has been applied, the earnings of young workers 
have been increased considerably, although they are far from covering 
the cost of living, which was presumably the intention of the Act. It 
is true that the wages of older employees have not, as was expected, 
risen in proportion to the minimum rates, but unfortunately this matter 
lies outside the scope of the Act. The purpose of the Act was to ensure 
minimum earnings for young commercial employees, and the Association 
is of the opinion that the various minimum rates have been fixed so 
low that employers should find it quite possible to pay the higher 
wages too according to capacity. 

When the enforcement of the Act led to the establishment of the 
same rates for men and women, the underlying principle was that of 
attaching a definite rate of payment to a definite post. The under- 
payment of women employees, which may be said to have been general 
before the Act came into force, was one of the main reasons for wages 
as a whole being so low that public intervention became necessary. The 
contention of the Norwegian Traders’ Association that the Minimum 
Wage Act was an “emergency measure, and like all such measures 
should be withdrawn as soon as possible now that conditions are again 
becoming normal ”’ is inconsistent with the facts. When the Act was 
unanimously adopted by the Storting, the reason given was that “ the 
authorities could not quietly look on while the pay of large groups 
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of workers was so low that it could not satisfy the simplest needs ” 
It was further asserted during the debate in the Storting that the 
wages paid were often insufficient to live on, and that employees who 
did not live at home therefore ran the risk of want or of being driven to 
some more or less dishonest occupation. 

The Association is in full agreement with the statement that the 
conditions of work and wages of employees may always be settled 
satisfactorily by negotiation between the parties. For many years 
this organisation has tried to enter into negotiations with the employers’ 
associations in various towns, but it has been possible to arrive at 
voluntary agreements only in Christiania, Arendal, Trondhjem, and 
Gjévik. As a matter of fact, in all these towns the employers’ organisa- 
tions now refuse to renew these agreements or to negotiate for their 
renewal. 


There is no national organisation of women employees. The 
Oslo organisation advocated the extension of the Act, if anything 
more warmly. 

The majority of the Commercial Wages Council made the fol- 
lowing statement : 


In the opinion of the Council the Act should not be considered an 
emergency measure, but rather as a special Act, in that the power of 
fixing wages granted by the Act to the authorities should be withdrawn 
when the organisations on both sides have become strong enough to 
determine wage conditions satisfactorily. Undoubtedly the organisations 
have made progress since the Act was carried, but the Council does 
not consider that the time has |yet come for withdrawing it. In par- 
ticular, it holds that women employees, to whom the Act is of special 
importance, are not yet so well organised that it would be advisable 
to withdraw the Act this year. 


The Council therefore recommended that it should be extended 
for another year. 

The Government introduced a Bill to extend the Act for one 
year on much the same grounds as those put forward by the Com- 
mercial Wages Council. This Bill was passed by the Storting 
without any opposition worth mentioning. 

The statements made in 1922, 1923, and 1924 were much the 
same, and in each case led to the same result : a Bill to extend the 
Act for one year, which obtained general support in the Storting. 

In 1925 the position changed. The Government Bill for exten- 
sion was rejected in the Odelsting by a large majority. Several 
speakers maintained that the Act was largely an emergency measure 
which ought to be withdrawn. The real reason for rejection, how- 
ever, was probably the changed attitude of men employees. This 
time the Norwegian National Association of Lower-Grade 
Commercial Employees recommended extension only on certain 
conditions, namely : 
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(1) that the communal council should no longer decide whether 
the Act should be applied in the communes, but that minimum rates 
should be fixed in all communes where lower-grade employees them- 
selves so demanded ; 

(2) that the scope of the Act should be extended to include also 
the so-called ‘‘ free traders ’’ and other commercial undertakings 
and offices at present excluded ; 7 

(3) that a better system of checking contraventions of the Act 
should be introduced, by requiring the wages boards on their own 
initiative to investigate wage conditions in the commune and to 
take action in cases of underpayment. 

The Bill to extend the Act was dealt with in the Odelsting so 
late in the session that there was no time for the authorities to reach 
a decision on the changes claimed by employees. The only defi- 
nite point was, therefore, that neither employers nor the naticnal 
organisation of employees wished the Act extended in its present 
form. In spite of the fact that the organisation covers only a small 
proportion of employees in the trades concerned, its views had a 
decisive influence on the final result. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest to examine how far the 
objections to the Act may be considered justified. There is no 
way of checking the contention of employers that the higher wages 
they have had to pay individual employees, especially the younger 
ones, has often prevented them from giving other, older and more 
valuable, employees as high wages as they /deserved. It can 
scarcely be maintained that there have been no such cases, when 
the employers’ organisation definitely asserts the contrary. On the 
other hand it may be questioned whether, during the last few 
years, such cases cannot be ascribed quite as much to the depres- 
sion of trade which has made work very difficult for many firms. 
Still less can it be denied that the minimum rates have really led 
to several dismissals of persons who were considered by their 
employers not to be worth the wages to be paid them under the Act. 
In so far as these dismissals have affected young persons to whom 
some other means of livelihood is still open, it is not at all certain that, 
from the point of view of the community, this consequence is to be 
regarded as anevil. It can scarcely be denied that the occupations 
under consideration, especially retail trade and office work, have 
always attracted many young people who are not properly quali- 
fied for them, and who should therefore preferably try to earn their 
living elsewhere. It must not be forgotten that the large majority 
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of employers undoubtedly hold that their employees’ wages are a 
personal matter to be settled between the individual employee and 
his chief, and that all interyention by the authorities or trade 
unions cannot fail to be evil. This fundamental attitude of the 
employers, taken together with the weakness of the organisations 
of employees, explains why it has been found practically impossible 
to conclude collective agreements. The Oslo agreement of 1919 
already mentioned was dropped after a short time. & 

As regards the objections of employees to the Act, only one 
point need be discussed here : the complaint that the check on con- 
traventions has not been adequate. The author considers this 
complaint to be fully justified. No authority has been given the 
right and duty to use its own initiative to see that the minimum 
rates fixed are actually paid. It is extremely probable that this 
has led to various contraventions. As long as an employee is at 
work he shrinks from making complaints for fear of losing his post. 
Thus whenever cases of underpayment were observed, it was nearly 
always after the employee had been dismissed for some other reason, 
He then produced his complaint, and if the wage board or the organ- 
isation discovered on investigation that [his wages were too low, 
the employer was bound to pay the difference, often for some con- 
siderable back period. This may come very hard on the employer, 
who may quite well have acted in good faith, having failed,’ on 
engaging the employee, to examine his qualifications or previous 
practical training, and the employee having given him no inform- 
ation on the point. The employee himself, who thus establishes 
his claim, may also suffer, as it may be difficult for him to find 
new employment, the view of employers very probably being that 
he has not acted fairly. 

The position would be altogether changed if a public authority, 
preferably the communal wages board, were empowered on its own 
initiative to see that the terms of the Act were properly observed, 
The boards might for instance be entitled twice a year to require a 
certain number of firms, selected haphazard, and their employees 
to give detailed information on wages and the qualifications of 
employees. The bare knowledge that such a check was kept would 
presumably bring down the cases of underpayment to a minimum, 
and where such cases arose, the rectification would no longer prove 
as invidious for the worker as so often happens now. 

In the opinion of the author, the absence of such a check was an 
undoubted defect of the Act on Minimum Wages for Commercial 
Employees which was in force in Norway from 1918 to 1925. 











The Results of the Adoption 
of the Eight-Hour Day: 
The Eight-Hour Day and Technical Progress 


by 
Professor Edgard MitHaup 


On 9 June 1920 the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office charged the Office with ‘‘ the making of an enquiry into industrial 
production throughout the world, considered in relation to conditions 
of work and cost of living”. The results of this enquiry, which has 
been carried out under Professor Edgard Milhaud, have been published 
in a Rapport général in eight volumes, the last of which has just 
appeared. The report contains in all 6,552 pages, 1,304 statistical 
tables, and 868 diagrams. At the request of the Editor of the Review, 
Professor Milhaud has summarised for its readers the conclusions 
of his enquiry in relation to the adoption of the 8-hour day. The 
article below deals with the consequences of the reform in the sphere 
of technical progress as represented by improvements in equipment 
and in organisation of work. A second article, to appear in a subsequent 
number of the Review, will deal with the effects of the new system 
on the human agent, that is to say, its influence on individual pro- 
ductiveness, on the “ subjective” output of the worker. 


HE scientific researches concerning labour instituted in various 
countries in view of the grave wartime and post-war economic 
problems, and the public discussion aroused by the question of the 
reduction of the working day have led both theorists and practical 
workers to one conclusion, namely, that, with few exceptions, 
production can only be maintained, after a considerable reduction 
in hours, by the combined action of greater intensity of work 
and of technical improvements. To expect the increased productiv- 
ity of the workers to make up entirely for a reduction in hours 
is, it is felt, to mistake the real economic significance and scope 
of that reduction, and in particular of the 8-hour day. 

The view is gaining ground that the value of this reform, from 
the point of view of output, consists in the fact that it stimulates 
energy on the part of the workers and initiative on that of the 
employers. It thus serves a double purpose, contributing towards 
the progress of the human agent and his productivity and also 
towards that of equipment and organisation. 
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In England the Health of Munition Workers Committee stated 
in 1916! : 


If, however, the 48-hour week is to be made a success, the reduction 
of hours must be accompanied by a reorganisation in factory management. 


Similar testimony is found in Germany in the Prussian industrial 
inspectors’ report for 1919. Summing up the exceptional difficulties 
which presented themselves at that time and urging the re-establish- 
ment of normal conditions, they mention as a necessary element 
of compensation for the reduction of hours, a systematic effort 
on the part of the employers, backed by their workers, to increase 
output. They write as follows? : 


It is only when we succeed in abolishing certain hardships, in re- 
awakening a keenness for work, in intensifying effort, in improving 
the qualitv of the work and, above all, in coping with the shortage of 
eoal and raw materials, that we shall be able to say whether industry 
can make up for the loss of several hours’ work a week by improvemer ts 
in equipment, tools, and methods of work, by the specialisation and 
standardisation of methods of production, by stricter internal adminis- 
tration, by the payment of fair wages, etc., and by the comprehensive 
and intelligent collaboration of workers in the management, and that 
we shall be able to ensure the normal working of the 8-hour day, which 
is henceforth to be regarded as a permanent institution. 


In their report for 1919, the Czechoslovak factory inspectors, 
after noting changes in the technical conditions of work in a certain 
factory, make the following general remark® : 


It is clear, therefore, that the reform in the length of the working 
day must be accompanied by a modern type of organisation of th. work, 
if production is not to suffer from a general fall in intensity just when 
competition becomes keenest again. 


The same idea is expressed by the Swiss industrial inspectors. 
The following lines, in which they refer to the difficulties resulting 
from the economic crisis, are taken from the part of the biennial 
report for 1920-1921 which relates to the second district (Berne 
(German part), Soleure, Basle, Argau) : 


It was only then that it was realised in many places that the reduction 
of hours of work made changes in technique and organisation imperative 
if economic competition was to be met. 





1 HEALTH OF MuUNITION WoRKERS CoMMITTEE : Hours of Work, p. 5. Memoran- 
dum No. 5. London, 1916. 

2 Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 
1919. Band I, Preussen, p. 217. Berlin, 1920. 

* Ministry oF Socrar. WELFARE : Zprdava o wredni cinnosti zivnostenskych 
tnspektoru (Report on the work of the factory inspectors), 1919, p. 59. 
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The part of the report concerning the third district (Zurich, 
Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, Tessin) contains a 
statement to the same effect! : 


In view of the considerable reduction in hours of work, amounting 
to 18.6 per cent., output per unit of time must be considerably increased 
if an absolute decrease is to be avoided ; and there are only afew workers 
who can increase their efforts, as they were already working at full 
pressure with the longer week. There are many on the other hand — 
and the numbers will increase — who can make up more or less for the 
loss, and it is for the management of the undertaking to’do the rest. 


We find a series of statements to the same effect in a report 
on an enquiry into the adaptation of the conditions of production 
and work to the 8-hour day, published in 1924 in the French 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail. Before giving the results of the 
enquiry, the article mentions the statements made by various 
eminent persons at the time of the introduction of the 8-hour day. 
Mr. Justin Godard, in his report to the Chamber on 10 April 1919, 
expressed the following views : 


It must not be thought that the mere promulgation of the 8-hour 
working day will have the desired effect. Everyone will have to do his 
part if this is to be brought about. 

Employers will have to change their methods. Preparatory work, 
the selection of markets, accounts, everything will have to be speeded 
up, as well as production properly speaking. 

Workers will learn to adapt themselves to the numerous kinds of 
labour-saving and time-saving machines ; instead of regarding these 
as devices to oust them, and reducing their rate of output, they will 
study the legitimate assistance to be derived from them, and, instead 
of suffering any adverse effects, will demand the benefit of the consequent 


progress. 
The number of the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail? from which 

this quotation is taken gives the following summary of the views 

expressed on the subject during the discussion in Parliament : 


In the Chamber Mr. Colliard, Minister of Labour, alluded to the 
workers’ undertaking “ to make every effort, so far as they are concerned, 
to maintain output at its present level ’’*. He recommended the abolition 
of short breaks during the morning and evening spells as involving a 
loss of time far greater than the actual length of the breaks. 

Mr. Louis Simonet observed “‘ that it is primarily improvements in 
equipment which will enable us to produce as much with the 8-hour day 











1 DEPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE : Rapports des inspecteurs 
fédérauzx des fabriques sur leurs fonctions officielles dans les années 1920-1921, p. 169. 
Aarau, 1922. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June 1924, p. 99. 

2 Second meeting on 16 April 1919. Mr. Lauche, Deputy, interpolated : ** Pro- 
vided that the employers make the necessary industrial effort.” 
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as with the 10-hour day, for even allowing for the effort made by the 
workers, the number of working hours constitutes a most important, 
if not the most important, factor in production!. 

Mr. Albert Thomas recommended as a means of maintaining produc- 
tion, in addition to the increased use of machinery and technical improve- 
ments, the adoption of more scientific methods of work, the organisation 
of the labour market, the judicious employment of alien workers, and 
the improvement of living conditions of the workers’. 

In the Senate, Mr. Paul Strauss, who submitted the report, and 
Mr. Henry Chéron emphasised the need for workers and employers to 
make a simultaneous effort to increase production, the former by putting 
in their full day and the latter by improving their equipment and taking 
advantage of the latest developments of science’. 


The Ministry of Labour’s report also mentions various agree- 
ments between employers’ and workers’ organisations concerning 
the adoption of the 8-hour day. These agreements refer in particular 
to the need for the collaboration of the workers in the employers’ 
efforts to increase production, whether by means of new machinery, 
the reorganisation of the work, or new systems of payment. For 
example, under the agreement concluded on 17 Apri] 1919 between 
the Union cf Metallurgical and Mining, Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical, Metal-working, and Alhed Industries and the Federation 
of French Metal Workers, the representatives of the Federation 
declared “that it was quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
workers’ organisations that the workers should adapt themselves 
readily to improvements in machinery and more rational methods 
of work, in order that production might rapidly regain the equi- 
librium which was essential in the interests of all parties ”*. 

Similarly, the agreement concluded on 19 May 1919 between 
the National Building and Public Works’ Federation and the 
National Federation of Workers in the Building Trade and in 
Public Works noted the following declaration of the Workers’ 
Federation® : 


Declaring that a reduction in hours of work will not involve a reduc- 
tion of output, but that, on the contrary, once the transition period is 
past, the more rational utilisation of the workers’ physical energy and 
the development of their technical capacity will make it possible to 
increase production ; 

Affirming that the results will be still more tangible if modern 
— and mechanical means are placed at the disposal of the pro- 

ucers ; 





1 First meeting on 17 April 1919. Cf. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1, April- 
May-June 1924, p. 99. 


* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June !924, p. 98. 
* Ibid., p. 99. 
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This reform will therefore be advantageous to both producer and 
consumer and will stimulate activity in the building trade and public 
works. 


On 16 November 1920, at an interview on the subject of the 
8-hour reform, Mr. Charles Picquenard, Director of Labour at the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, made the following state- 
ment to the present writec : 


In order to make up for the reduction of output resulting from the 
adoption of the 8-hour day, what is wanted is, first. an effort on the part 
of the employers, and next, loyal co-operation on the part of the workers 
in adapting themselves to that effort. 


This forms an excellent summary of the views encountered on 
every side in the course of the present investigation. 

These statements and remarks all go to prove that, in consider- 
ing the effects cf the establishment of the 8-hour day, it is essential 
to take into account in turn two aspects of the question, namely, 
the various technical changes, which are dependent upon the 
employers’ initiative, and output properly speaking, that is, the 
“ subjective ” output of the workers. 

The present article will deal with the first of these two aspects. 


Long before the general adoption of the 8-hour day after the 
war, the effects of the reduction of the length of the working day 
on the technical conditions of production had repeatedly been 
pointed out by students of social questions. For example, Miss 
Josephine Goldmark, of the United States Public Health Service, 
in her book Fatigue and Efficiency’, which was published in 1912, 
mentions the very definite conclusions contained in the report of 
the Industrial Commission appointed by the United States Congress 
in 1898 : 


An interesting point brought out by the commission is the incentive 
to invention and greater exonomy on the part of theemployees under 
the short-hour system. When working hours are diminished, the loss 
in time tends to be at least in part compensated, almost automatically, 
by time and labour-saving methods of production, as well as by increased 
energy on the part of the workers’. . . . As the commission pointedly 





1 Russell Sage Foundation. New York, 1912. 
* Op. cit., p. 172. 
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says : “ While a particular machine will not go faster in eight hours than 
in ten hours, the substitute for that machine, which the eight-hour 
day presses upon the employer to adopt, will go faster. Less hours in 
this way have an indirect as well as a direct compensating effect. Not 
only do they make it possible for the workman to keep up his intensity 
of personal exertion during each hour of the day and to work more 
days at a high rate of speed, but they cause the employer to economise 
his labour at every point and to improve its quality by better selection". ” 


This was the conclusion of the American Commission, based 
upon a study of isolated cases, twenty years before the 8-hour day, 
under the pressure of circumstances, was adopted in most countries 
as the normal condition of industrial work. The question to be 
considered at this point is : Did the general reduction of hours of 
work immediately after the war actually have the results expected 
as regards technical progress? Did this extensive experiment 
confirm the results previously recorded in the case of experiments 
on a smaller scale ? 

Before proceeding to deal with actual facts, attention should 
be directed to various circumstances which tended for some time 
to prevent the free play of those influences which should have 
promoted technical pregress. 

The first concerns the limited power of output of the engineering 
trade when, shortly after the cessation of hostilities, the 8-hour 
day was adopted in many countries. This was just when the critical 
general shortage of production occurred which led to the enquiry 
undertaken by the International Labour Office, and the crisis was 
being felt most acutely in those branches which were engaged in 
manufacturing the means of production required by all the other 
branches, and in particular machinery. Mr. Charles Picquenard, 
in the interview already referred to, laid stress on these difficulties 
and declared that “ either the engineering works had not resumed 
their normal output, or they were so overwhelmed with orders 
that they required two or three years to deliver the machinery. 
This was the case everywhere, but in France even more than else- 
where, as most of the works in the North had been destroyed. ” 

A second circumstance also had a paralysing effect in this 
connection, namely, the extraordinary business boom in a number 
of countries, from the early months of 1919 to the end of that year 
and, in most cases, to the middle of 1920. Prices went up with 
@ rush, sellers controlled the markets and high profits were realised, 
so that industrialists were not forced to intrcduce changes to com- 





2 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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pensate for the rise in the costs cf production consequent on the 
introduction of the 7-hour day. Moreover, the proportion of the 
increase in the ccsts of production resulting from the fall of 20 
to 25 per cent. in the daily output per worker was almost negligible 
in comparison with the increases of 400 and 500 per cent. in the 
prices of raw materials, which were so frequent at that time!. 

A third circumstance was the exceptionally acute economic 
depression which succeeded the boom. This first period, during 
which there was no incentive to technical progress, was followed 
abruptly by one in which technical progress in certain directions 
— in particular the purchase of improved equipment — was held 
up by the absence of the necessary financial resources. The report 
of the Swiss labour inspectors for 1920-1921 may be quoted in 
this connection? : 


The introduction of the 48-hour week meant a complete change of 
habits, to which industry would very probably have adapted itself, 
though the change would naturally not have been free from difficulties 
or without effect on economic life in general. Most of the undertakings 
would presumably have made the necessary sacrifices and adapted 
themselves to the new system ; the others, having neither the financial 
resources nor the technical capacity necessary to re-organise their work, 
would no doubt have been obliged to give up the struggle and yield to 
new forces. 

But experiments with this new system had hardly been begun when 
a new factor appeared upon the scene which introduced a wholly 
unexpected complication. We refer to the industrial depression which 
began to make itself felt during the last quarter of 1919. 


The extent to which these various factors prevented technical 
improvements from compensating for the reduction in the number 
of working hours is a point which still remains to be determined, 
involving as it does a whole series of questions not yet completely 
elucidated by scientific investigation. These considerations will 
therefore be adduced only with the necessary reservations. It seems, 
however, admissible that the violent economic fluctuations during 
the early years after the war were instrumental — though to what 
extent it is impossible to say — in producing the paralysing effect 
referred to. 





1 Cf. in this connection a series of statistical data furnished by Mr. Picquenard 
at the above-mentioned interview, in Enquéte sur la Production, Rapport général, 
Tome IV, 2éme volume, p. 769. 

* Op. cit., part concerning the first district (Bernese Jura, Fribourg, Vaud, 
Valais, Neuchatel, and Geneva), pp. 2-3. See also as regards the lowering effect 
of the depression a passage from the same report quoted in the Enquéte sur la Pro- 
duction, Rapport général, Tome IV, 2éme volume, pp. 731-732, the Swiss Govern- 
ment’s reply, p. 731, and statements made by Mr. Charles Picquenard, pp. 770-771. 
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The present study of the effects on technical progress of the 
adoption of the 8-hour day will be divided into two parts, dealing 
respectively with improvements in equipment and improvements 
in the organisation of work. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EQUIPMENT 
The Stimulus of the Eight-Hour Day 


The data collected for the Enquiry on Production support the 
statement that the adoption of the 8-hour day after the war has 
resulted in an improvement in equipment similar to that noted 
more than twenty years earlier by the American Industrial 
Commission. 

The following is the conclusion in the report of the Swedish 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare on the reduction of 
hours : 

So far as manufacturing industries properly speaking are concerned, 
they appear to have succeeded to some extent in compensating for 
the reduction in hours by greater concentration of work and increased 
output, as the result of technical improvements and reorganisation. 


. . The Eight-Hour Act has been, at all events in certain industries, a 
powerful stimulus to the improvements which are still being carried out. 


It is of interest to compare this official statement with that 
of one of the Swedish workers’ organisations which replied to the 
questionnaire. This was the Swedish Federation of Saw-mill 
Workers, which, on 23 September 1921, supplied the following 
information concerning output : 


The hourly output per worker has increased in 1921, owing to the 
fact that under the 48-hour week the actual working hours are better 
utilised than under the 57-hour week which was still in force in 1919. 
The employers fitted up their sawmills with improved machinery so as 
to be prepared for the 48-hour week and this has naturally helped to 
increase the workers’ output. 


The same organisation, in its reply to the question concerning 
the effects of the adoption of the 8-hour day, made the following 
statement : 


So far as concerns sawmills, there has been an average increase of 
11 per cent. per hour in efficiency in 1920, for the total number of saws 
determining the output. 





* Cf. the summary published in Sociala Medelanden, No. 11, 1922, p. 893. 
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In its reply dated 20 January 1922, the Government of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom emphasises the effect of the 8-hour 
day in this connection : 


The effect of the reduction of working hours in industry has been 
a tendency to employ more mechanical appliances, so as to replace hand 
work wherever possible by machinery and to substitute modern and more 
efficient apperatus for out-of-date equipment. From this point of view, 
the reduction in hours may be said to have contributed to the progress 
of industry. 


The Swiss factory inspectors express the same view. The report 
for 1920-1921 contains the following statement? : 


Many undertakings have made great eftorts, by improvements im 
orgenisation and machinery, to re-establish the balance of production, 
the destruction of which was leading to serious economic consequences, 
particularly at a time of general economic depression. Out-of-date 
methods of transmission or production of power were replaced by modern 
and more efficient machinery and quick machines were substituted for 
the _ systems ; hand work was replaced wherever possible by machine 
work. 


The Netherlands industrial inspectors note the same state of 
affairs. The general report for the year 1919, under the heading 
“ Means of increasing production ”, contains the following state- 
ment on the results of the introduction of the 8-hour day in various 
undertakings in the Dordrecht district? : 


One means of increasing production was to improve machinery, 
ovens, apparatus, etc. Excellent results have been obtained in a soap 
works, where 63 women employed in packing soap were replaced by 
4 ingenious machines which did the same work equally well and just 
as quickly. Only 6 women were required to supervisc these machines. 
The saving thus effected has had a considerable effect on the cost of 
production. A glass works installed a new system of ovens, as a result 
of which it was possible to employ a larger number of shifts. Further, 
American automatic glass-blowing machinery was bought, which it_is 
hoped will make up for the fall in production. 

In a lamp-bottom factory, where for years past the machinery has 
‘been kept as up-to-date as possible, this policy is still being pursued, 
but no great improvements can he exp. cted in the immediate future- 

In many works this is the solution which is being adopted. 


Here again the official statements may be compared with those 
of an organisation. The following information concerning the effect 





1 Op. cit., p. 86. 


® Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 
1919, pp. 296-280. The Hague, 1920. 
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of the 8-hour day was supplied on 8 July 1921 by the Central Union 
of Dutch Distributive Societies : 


There has been a big increase in staff and the bakeries have been 
obliged to adopt mor. up-to-date machinery and ovens. 


In Italy, a report of the Brescia Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry on the changes in industrial production in the province 
of Brescia, considered in relation to hours of work, states that 
“in the textile industry certain undertakings have compensated 
this reduction, at least in part, by output bonuses and technical 
improvements ”?. 

In their report for 1919?, the Czechoslovak factory inspectors, 
after noting that “it is only in exceptional cases that the introduc- 
tion of the 8-hour day has not reduced output”, mention as examples 
“ a boot factory, the management of which has grasped the change 
in conditions and proved that, by a systematic division of labour 
and the use of modern machinery, the former output can be main- 
tained”, and “a tile works, where the workers still produce in 
8 hours as much as they formerly produced in 10 (Prague district 
3)”. 

The Central Federation of Finnish Trade Unions, in a document 
addressed to the Finnish Council for Social Affairs on 23 May 1921, 
also notes as a factor in the increase of output the introduction 
of new machinery, in consequence, it would appear — though this 
is mere conjecture — of the reduction of the length of the working 
day : 

Individual output has increased by about 20 per cent. since the 
introduction of the 8-hour day. As a general rule the same results have 
been obtained as under the old 10-hour system. In certain industries, 
for example in the metallurgical industry and in bakeries, the increase 
has been even more marked. At the same time, the improvement in 


output is due in part to the introduction of new machinery, which has 
been in use during the last few years in a number of industries. 


In the United States an investigation carried out by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 1920 resulted in similar conclusions? : 
Changes in management or equipment accompanied the change in 


hours in a number of establishments, and in a significant number of 
instances accounted for marked increases in output. 





1 CAMERA DI COMMERCIO ED INDUSTRIA DI Brescia : Variazioni nella Produzione 
industriale della Provincia di Brescia durante il 1919-1920, pp. 4-5. 

* Op. cit., p. 52. 

* NaTionaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : Practical Experience with the 
Work Week of Forty-eight Hours or Less, pp. 10-11. Research Report No. 32. 
New York, December 1920. 
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Although as a general rule the most efficient spxd for obtaining 
maximum results from the machinery had already been determined and 
adopted, in certain cases it was found possible to increase the speed of 
the machines and thereby increase output to that extent. The installation 
of additional machinery or improved machinery also aided production 
in certain of the establishments studied. 


The document which furnishes the fullest and most definite 
information on this point, as on various other points concerning 
the effects of the 8-hour day, is the report already quoted of the 
enquiry into the adaptation of the conditions of production and 
work to the 8-hour day in France’, which consists of a short 
introductory survey, followed by a series of separate reports on the - 
various undertakings investigated by the labour inspectors. We 
have analysed this material, which was published jus .as Volume IV 
of the Rapport général was being completed from the pcint of view 
of the results of the 8-hour day. Twenty-eight undertakings were 
studied, some of them including several establishments. These 
were situated in different parts of the country and belonged to 
the following industries or groups of industries : (1) metallurgy, 
(2) work in ordinary metals (wire drawing, machinery, cycles and 
motor vehicles), (3) wood industry, (4) textile industry, (5) precision 
instruments. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the data given 
in the report. 

(1) Useful comparisons as to the effects of the 8-hour day 
can be made only in the case of 26 out of the 28 undertakings 
investigated, as the information concerning one of them? refers 
exclusively to the 8-hour system, and the increase in the output 
of another® is uncertain. 

(2) In dealing with these 26 undertakings, 32 cases have to 
be considered, as a distinction is made for some of them between 
different establishments, workmen of different occupational 
categories, good and medium workers, or between different 
establishments or categories on the one hand and the average of 
establishments or categories on the other. 

(3) As regards the number of hours, there has been a 20 per 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June 1924. 

* Undertaking No. 4. In order to simplify the classification of the data obtained 
from our analysis, we have assigned serial numbers to the various establishments 
investigated. Cf. Enquéte sur la Production. Rapport général, Tome IV, 2éme 
volume, pp. 817-841. 

* Undertaking No. 17. 
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cent. reduction in the majority of cases (22 cases), the figure being 
below this in four cases! and above it in two®. 

(4) Ina single case, the hourly output was found to be lower 
under the 8-hour than under the 10-hour system, but it should 
be noted : (a) that the comparison is between a post-war year 
(1922) and the last pre-war year (1914) ; (6) that it refers to a single 
category of workers in the establishment in question, who are 
working on time rates ; (c) that for the other categories of workers, 
who are working on piece rates, and for all categories together, 
not only the hourly output but also the daily output is higher than 
under the 10-hour system. 

(5) Out of the 32 cases examined, only five showed a decrease 
in the daily output, when there had been an increase in the hourly 
output. It should be noted, however : (a) that in one case*, the 
last period examined was January-April 1920, that is, a period still 
suffering from the post-war crisis in production; (b) that in the 
second case‘, only medium workers are under consideration, the 
statistics for the average of the workers as a whole showing a daily 
output equal to, and those for good workers a daily output higher 
than, the pre-war output ; and (c) that in the three other cases’, 
only certain workshops or categories are dealt with, the others in 
the same undertakings all showing an increase in the daily output. 

(6) In four cases, the increase in hourly output under the 8-hour 
system brought the daily output up to that obtained under the 
10-hour system. 

(7) In 22 cases, that is, in the vast majority, the increase in 
hourly output was sufficient to cause an increase in the daily output. 


In a number of cases the information supplied makes it possible 
to determine the part played by improvements in equipment. 

Thus in a spinning-machine factory where the increase in output 
made it possible to do without the extra hours allowed in the 
metal industry, this increase, according to the manager, was due 
to the combined effect of a number of factors, in particular “ the 
improvement in the tools, as the result of better material and 
;mproved forging and tempering "°. 





1 Undertaking No. 27 (both workshops together) : 11.1 per cent.; No. 23 : 
12.7 per cent. ; No. 18 : 15 per cent. ; No. 27 (Douai workshop) : 15.8 per cent. 
* Undertaking No. 13 : 22 per cent.; No. 21 : 40 per cent. 
* Undertaking No. 5. 
* Undertaking No. 20. 
* Undertakings Nos. 1, 8, and 27. 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. ‘ 
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In a bicycle factory, “ in the case of machine tools, cutting 
speeds have been increased on the lines of Major Denis’ researches, 
which has made it possible in certain cases to double and treble 
the output of a machine ”!. For an electric steel works, under the 
heading “ measures for improving equipment” the following 
information is given? : 
(a) All the rolling mills have been fitted up with electrically control- 
led hooks. When the steel bars are put in or taken out, they are held 
by hooks which move mechanically either horizontally or vertically, 
the worker no longer being obliged to push them or pull them, but 


simply to guide them. The result is an enormous saving of muscular 
energy. 

(6) The heavy rolling mills have also been fitted with reversing 
rollers (working either backwards ot forward). These rollers carry the 
sheets to the shearing machine, which cuts them to the desired length. 
Here again the muscular work is reduced to a minimum, as the material 
is moved entirely by mechanical means. 

The engineers noted that there had been an increase in output 
amounting to approximately 25 per cent., 20 per cent. of which they 
attributed to material and 5 per cent. to changes in the time-table. 


In an automobile factory where the output has been gradually 
increasing and is now higher under the 8-hour system than it was 
under the 10-hour system, this result is attributed to ‘the subs- 
titution of piece work for time work in every branch where this 
was possible ”, and, in addition, “ to various improvements in the 
equipment and methods of manufacture ”*. 

In a works for repairing railway and tramway material and 
constructing reservoir trucks, among the factors which have had 
a good effect on total output are mentioned “ improved arrangement 
of the premises and additional hoisting appliances (trestles, cross- 
beams, etc.) ”*. 

In a precision instruments factory, where hours have been 
reduced from 10 to 8, the increase in output, amounting to 15 per 
cent., is attributed by the management to “ improvements in 
equipment ”, as well as to the substitution of piece work for time 
work. 

In a bicycle factory at Courbeboie (Seine), according to the 
inspector, serious difficulties connected with the supply of labour 
at first upset the normal working of the establishment, so that 
comparisons are somewhat complicated. “ After the war, the 





+ Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 102. 
* Ibid., p. 103. 
3 Ibid., p. 104. 
* Ibid., p. 106. 
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machine tool workers were the only ones who had previously 
belonged to the establishment. In 1920, numbers of workers were 
still being trained in enamelling. The workers were not homogeneous 
and were lacking in skill and speed. It was found necessary to pay 
them by the hour, as piece work did not bring them an adequate 
wage. In 1922, seven categories engaged in hand work were still 
unable to reach the hourly output of 1914.” The report adds, 
however, that “ the great progress made by machine tools, so that 
the average hourly output is nearly double that of 1914 and the 
average daily output in 8 hours more than 50 per cent. higher than it 
wasin 10 hours, has fortunately made up for shortage of output due 
to other causes.” The following figures show the changes in the 
average output per worker and in the total output of the works, 
between 1914 (under the 10-hour system) and 1920 and 1922 (under 
the ‘8-hour system). The hourly output per worker, measured by 
the number of machines manufactured, was 0.073 in 1914, 0.084 
in 1920, and 0.094 in 1922. The daily output per worker (measured 
in the same way) was 0.73 in 1914, 0.672 in 1920 and 0.752 in 1922. 
The total output of the works was as follows : per hour : 15 machines 
in 1914, 16.5 machines in 1920, 21.875 machines in 1922 ; per day : 
150 machines in 1914, 132 machines in 1920, 175 machines in 1922. 
The report adds : “ It is to be noted that in 1920 the total number 
of workers in the establishment was 5 per cent. lower than in 1914. 
In 1922, improvements in equipment made it possible to effect 
a reduction of 33 per cent. in the number of workers engaged on 
machine work’. ” 

In the establishments of a machine-tool company (capstan- 
lathe work, turning, fitting, boring, planing, and reaming), according 
to the inspector’s report, “ the increase in hourly output is attribut- 
able to the efforts of the workers and to improvements in equip- 
ment ”. Among other points is noted the fact that “ an order for 
machine tools which took 10,819 hours to execute under the 
10-hour system was carried out under the 8-hour system in 8,498 
hours, representing a 21 per cent. increase in output. ” 

In a file factory, in which the average hourly output rose from 
3*/, in 191 to 44/, 4 in 1919, the following improvements in equip- 
ment are mentioned as having contributed to this improvement? : 


(1) Hand cutting, which was used on a large scale in 1914, has been 
abolished and replaced by mechanical cutting; (2) the forging of ends 





* Ibid., p. 109. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 
* Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 214. 
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and saws has been greatly improved by the increase in the number of 
stamps, which also means a simplification of the work as compared with 
the somewhat lengthy operation of hand stamping. 


In a tool factory (shovels, pickaxes, gardening tools, files, 
saws, etc.) where the change tc the 8-hour day was followed by a 
50 per cent. increase in output, and where in 1922, with a working 
week reduced by the depression to 36 hours, the output was 25 per 
cent. higher than in 1914 under the 50-hour system, the results 
are attributed by the manager to various factors, but primarily 
to “ the introduction of improved machinery ”*. Similarly, in a 
cotton mill (percale, nainsook) where the hcurly output per loom 
increased 25 per cent., among the causes mentioned as having 
contributed to this result is the fact that “ the speed of the looms 
has been increased from 180 to 200 strokes a minute ”*. In a 
cabinet-making factory, where hours of work were reduced from 
10 to 8, and the number of workers from 13 to 11, the increase in 
output, amounting to 25 per cent., is attributed by the manager 
to “ the reorganisation of the work and in particular to the instal- 
lation of screwing machines ”*. 

In a silk factory where the 8-hour day was introduced in 1919 
in place of the 55-hour week, there was a 27 per cent. increase in 
hourly output at the end of 1921, attributed by the management 
to the increased efficiency of the workers and also to “ the improve- 
ment in material ” ; it is noted in this connection that “ the speed 
of certain looms has increased in the ratio of 8 to 10 *. 

In the case of a small tools factory (bores and screwtaps) “ it 
is explained that the chief reason for the hourly increase is to be 
found in the extremely important and ingenious improvements 
continually being made in methods of work and in equipment ”. 
The following information is given concerning one operation® : 


Investigations carried out both before and since 1920 have led to 
improvements in the cutting of the tools. In the case of cast steel, 
which is chiefly worked, it was found possible, in 1924, to work under 
the dry process at speeds of up to 40 metres a minute for finishing and 
30 to 36 metres a minute for rough work with cuts 3 millimetres deep, 
without spoiling the parts or overheating the tools, which generally 
stand five hours of intensive work without resetting. These results 
were due to the shape of the cutting edge which takes off the chip above 
the cutting pit. . . . But for these changes in equipment this trade would 
have disappeared, as the present prices in paper francs are lower than 
the 1917 prices in gold francs. 


1 Ibid., p. 218. * Ibid., p. 220. * Ibid., p. 221. * Ibid., p. 219. 
5 Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 113. 
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In a wire-drawing workshop the inspector ncted, during a 
visit in August 1924, “ a considerable increase in output ”, in regard 
to which the manager made the following statement : 


It has been found possible, while still producing the required tonnage 
of drawn wire, to reduce the number of workers considerably by the 
use of high-speed material, and the men turn out in 8 hours about 
40 per cent. more than they did in 10 hours, before 1914". 


In a foundry (working of grey pig-iron, second smelting, manu- 
facture of numerous parts varying in shape and weight) the hourly 
output increased between the first and second halves of 1919 by 
83 per cent. Among the measures of re-organisation adopted since 
the establishment of the 8-hour day are mentioned the following 
which relate to equipment? : 


(a) The extended use of metal patterns, which means a considerable 
reduction in the retouching of moulds, this retouching being inevitable 
with wooden patterns, and (b) an increase in the number of machines 
for casting and stripping, such machines being indispensable for mass 
production. 


In a cycle and motor-cycle factory where the annual output 
per worker increased from 1 in 1913 (with 60 working hours a week) 
to 1.40 in 1914 (with an average of 51 working hours), this “ remark- 
able progress” is attributed primarily to “improvements in 
equipment : installation of automatic lathes, special cutters, etc. "*. 

Finally, the report states that in the spectacle-glass cutting 
works of a workers’ co-operative productive society, where the 
change from the 10-hour to the 8-hour day was fcllowed by a 
large increase in output— 380 glasses per worker a day as compared 
with 300 under the 10-hour system, ~ that is, a 26.7 per cent. 
increase in output, representing an average increase in hourly 
output of 59 per cent.” — two series of changes were effected. 
The first, which will be dealt with later, concern workshop rules, 
the second, technical conditions of production. The only informa- 
tion given on the latter point is the following : “ Methods of pro- 
duction have been improved ; the speed of the grinding wheels 
has been increased‘. 


” 


' Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 218. It should be noted that this statement 
in the report is followed by the following reservation : * a period, however, when 
the workers would have limited their output in order to prevent rate cutting ” 


* Ibid., p. 215. 
* Ibid., p. 216. 
* Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 110. 
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The Limits Imposed on Improvements in Equipment 


But while there is abundant evidence to prove that the reduction 
of hours encourages progress in equipment compensating wholly 
or in part for the effects of this reduction and even leading in some 
cases to an absolute increase in output, attention is directed in 
certain documents to the fact that there are limits to this means 
of compensation. These may be considered under four heads, 
which will be examined in turn, 

(1) Difficulties of compensation arising from the degree of per- 
fection of existing equipment. The General Confederation of French 
Production, in its reply dated 13 January 1922, directs attention 
to this question. After considering the case in which the difficulty 
of substituting mechanical processes for hand work is due to the 
nature of the industrial operations, it states : 


In industries in which such substitution might have taken place, 
the degree of perfection of existing equipment was already so great 
that it would have been impossible to reduce the number of workers 


engaged in the working and upkeep of the apparatus. 


Similarly, the Netherlands industrial inspectors, after noting 
in the passage already quoted that “in many works this is the 
solution which is being adopted ” — i.e. the improvement of equip- 
ment — add? : “ but in view of the degree of perfection of existing 
machinery, the renewal of equipment can hardly have any marked 
influence in the near future on production in general. ” 

The Belgian Industrial Federation, in a report published in 
August 1920 on the effects of the introduction cf the 8-hour day, 
notes a similar cbservation by one of its members : 


During the discussion in the plenary meeting, a member pointed 
out that no increase in hourly output can be expected, however willing 
the worker, when he is engaged on an automatic machine which has 
already attained its maximum output. This is the case, for example, 
with certain rolling mills, in which the daily output is strictly propor- 
tional to the number of working hours. Thus, the more highly perfected 
an industry is, the more likely it is to feel the effects of the 8-hour day’. 


In the United States, the National Industrial Conference Beard, 
after necting that “the installation of additional machinery or 





1 Op. cit., p. 280. 
* Enquiry of the Belgian Industrial Federation, August 1920. 
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improved machinery also aided production in certain of the estab- 
lishments studied ”, adds' : 

It must be considered, however, that those establishments already 
operating with a high degree of efficiency had less opportunity to 
improve methods of management than those with a lower degree of 
efficiency. 


(2) Difficulties due to the length of time required to carry out 
improvements in equipment. The report on the Belgian employers’ 
enquiry directs attention to the difficulties arising from delays 
inseparable from the making of changes in equipment. “ While 
legislation can be enacted by a mere stroke of the pen, time is 
necessary to alter the equipment of a factory® ”. 

(3) Difficulties connected with the purchase of new machinery. 
These general difficulties become more definite at exceptional 
periods, when the output of machinery cannot keep pace with the 
demand. This factor, as already noted, played an important part 
in certain countries during the first two years after the war. 

(4) Difficulties inherent in the nature of certain work. The reply 
of the General Confederation of French Production (dated 13 Jan- 
uary 1922) directs attention to difficulties inherent in the nature 
of certain work. It distinguishes between two cases : (a) when the 
work done by the worker depends upon his actual presence during 
a given time, which cannot be reduced without a proportionate 
reduction in the work done, and (6) when the extent to which the 
worker can be replaced by a machine is determined by the nature 
of the work. 

As regards the first point, the Confederation states that : 

In trades in which so many hours’ attendance is necessary for the 
working of a certain service or the running of a certain machine, as for 
example in the transport trade (railways, shipping) and in continuous- 


process industries, the reduction of the working day has inevitably 
meant an increase in staff, generally proportionate to that reduction. 


As regards the second point, the following remark is made : 


It should be noted that the substitution of machine work for hand 
work involves peculiar difficulties in a number of French industries in 
which the finish and precision of the work depend primarily upon the 
skill of the worker. 


Such are the difficulties reported on various sides. Reference 
might perhaps be made, as regards the limits imposed by the high 





? Research Report No. 32, p. 11. 
* Enquiry of the Belgian Industrial Federation, August 1920. 
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degree of perfection attained in certain machinery, to the remarks 
of the American Commission of 1898 on the infinite possibilities 
of technical progress. As regards the remark of the General Con- 
federation of French Production on certain kinds of work in which 
workers cannot be. replaced by mechanical devices, it may be 
noted that while compensation by means of technical improvements 
appears to be out of the question, the case in point — where a 
preponderating part is played by the workers in the process of 
production — comes under another category, in which, as will 
be seen later, the possibility is noted on various sides of other 
compensations arising out of the effect of the 8-hour day on the 
actual productive capacity of the workers. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ORGANISATION OF THE WoRK 


The changes adopted with a view to compensating for the reduc- 
tion in the hours of work may concern not only the equipment 
and the general organisation of production, but also whatis generally 
described as the organisation of the work. This includes the 
arrangement of the premises, the selection and training of the 
workers and the actual organisation of the work properly so called 
(division of labour, sequence of operations, elimination of loss of 
time, supervision, etc.), and lastly, methods of remuneration. The 
last of these points will not be dealt with here, but in a second 
article on the effects of the 8-hour day on the human agent and 
the actual productive capacity of the workers. 

The information collected shows the part played by measures 
of this kind in the effort to adapt conditions to the 8-hour system 
immediately after the war. We propose to give some information 
first on the organisation of work in genera] and then on various 
particular cases. 


Organisation of Work in General 


In his report for 1919, the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops in Great Britain states that “in order to prevent or 
to reduce a decline in production, some employers have improved 
methods of work.” He quotes twe instances. The first is of a 
special character, and will be dealt with later in the section concern- 
ing the reduction or elimination of loss of time ; the second, however. 
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may serve as an example of the spirit underlying the new methods. 
The following is the text of the report : 

One case is that of a silk spinning and weaving factory, where, 
although the hours of work were reduced from 49 to 44 per week, the 
output was increased. Careful records were kept of the output of each 
machine and worker, and any deficiency in individual output was closely 
investigated. This frequently brought to light slight defects in machinery 
which might otherwise have escaped attention, and further disclosed 
the fact that temperature had a considerable influence on production. 


- The Inspector then notes — and these various points will be 
dealt with later -— that “ it was also found that some of the workers 
were not fitted for the work upen which they were engaged, and 
transference to other duties gave better results. Better methods 
of training young workers have also been adopted.” He then 
makes an observation which acquires special value from the fact 
that it occurs in a general account of the measures taken to increase 
output : “ Furthe*, excellent arrangements have been made for 
the care of the operatives, including the appointment of a welfare 
staff and the provision of a rest room! ” 

We may again refer to the evidence of the Swiss factory inspec- 
tors in their report for 1920-1921*. After noting that “ many 
undertakings have made great efforts, by improvements in organis- 


ation and machinery, to re-establish the balance of production, the 
destruction of which was leading to serious economic consequences | 


” 


particularly at a time cf general economic depression ”, and 
mentioning certain facts already dealt with in this article concerning 
progress in equipment, they state that “ further, a comprehensive 
check was kept, by means of statistics, on the work done and the 
genera] progress of the undertakings ”. 

To these remarks on the methods employed may be added 
certain general statements relating to the progress effected in 
organisation. The following lines are also from the Swiss report? : 


Further, we find in many undertakings that when the shorter hours 
were, introduced efforts were made, which have in some cases proved 
most successful, to compensate for the effect on production, by means 
of improvements in machinery and organisation. 


In France. in one of the establishments covered by the enquiry 
into the effects of the 8-hour system — “ an automobile factory 


eee eae ae eC ee ee a CO —— —-—— 


' Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 
1919, pp. 90-91. London, 1920. 

* Op. cit., p. 86. 

* Ibid., pp. 205-206. 
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in which the improvement is so marked that the average daily 
output in 8 hours is higher than it was formerly in 10 hours ” — 
among the measures which have contributed to this result is 
mentioned “ the complete organisation of the work? ”. 

Lastly, we may quote a Dutch report on the results of an enquiry 
into labour in ports*. The industrial inspectors noted a general 
drop in output consequent upon the reduction of hours of work 
from 60 to 45. “ The only exception is the port of Deltzijl, where 
there has been a steady increase in the work done during the last 
few years ; the reason for this is perhaps to be found in a better 
organisation of the working conditions ”. 


Punctual Supply of Material and Tools 


The great importance, from the point of view of output, of the 
arrangements for keeping the workers supplied with the various 
elements of production has been very well put by Mr. J. E. Powell 
in his book on the output problem. As he points out* : 


In numerous instances it would be found that the time required 
for the completion of an order, was not so much a matter of the time 
required for manufacture, as of the time taken up by delays. Waiting 
for material, waiting for special tools or jigs, and in some other cases . . 
waiting for the next operation to be done. 


The author suggests the method to be adopted, in order to 
avoid such waste‘ : 
The aim of every shop management, once manufacture has been 
commenced on a piece of work, will be to push that piece through to 
completion in the smallest possible time, and with a minimum of cost. 
For the attainment of this object, where either machine work or hand 
labour is concerned, the shop organisation should be directed toward 


keeping the producing unit continuously employed as such. Anything 
less than this represents loss of output and is bad economy. 


We way further quote certain remarks on the methods employed 
in the United States in various establishments which have adopted 
systems of scientific management. The following information is 
given in a study on this question®, under the heading of “ Results 
of the routing system ” : 








1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 216. 

® Maandschrijt van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, May 1921, p. 733. 

3 J. E. Powretn : The Output Problem, p. 72. London, the Library Press. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

5 René GENETRE-RoBLIN : “ Une organisation scientifique des usines aux 
Etats-Unis ”, in Le Parlement et VOpinion, Nov. 1920, pp. 1984-1989. 
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Next to having at hand the necessary material, the most important 
factor for output is that there should be a regular system of supplying 
this material to the workers, along with the necessary tools and instruc- 
tions, and that the proper quantity and quality should be supplied at 
or before the moment they are ready to use it. This is known in the 
domain of scientific management as the “routing system ’’. The com- 
plexity of the system naturally varies in different industries. Great 
simplicity can be attained in the continuous-process trades, such as 
sugar refining. Printing is an example of an intermediate type, and 
trades concerned in the fitting and assembling of parts, such as the 
manufacture of machine tools and automobiles, are examples of the 
most complex type. 


Two of the examples given in the report on the French enquiry 
into the adaptation of the conditions cf production and work to 
the 8-hour day concern measures of this kind. For example, in a 
cycle and motor-cycle factory, where, in spite of the reduction of 
weekly hours from 60 in 1913 to 51 in 1924, the hourly output 
per worker increased by 65 per cent. and the annual output by 
40 per cent., among the steps taken is mentioned the fact that 
“yaw materials are now provided in advance, in order to avoid 
stoppages or temporary slowing down in certain branches of the 
manufacture, such delays being very detrimental to output ”?. 

The manager of a spinning machine factory, where the increase 
in output made it possible to do without the extra hours allowed 
in the metal industry, mentions, among the measures which con- 
tributed to this result, different ways of organising the work and 
in particular the steps taken to keep the workers regularly supplied 
with the necessary material? : 


As our trade is a complex one, in which many details are involved 
and the absence of a few parts is enough to prevent the finishing of a 
valuable machine, these various measures have had the effect of improv- 
ing order throughout the works and of doing away with false starts 
on account of missing parts, whether the cause is forgetfulness or bad 
workmanship. 


Arrangement of Premises 


The question of the arrangement of premises is midway between 
equipment and organisation. A well-arranged factory may be 
regarded in a sense as equivalent to a superior machine or a highly 
perfected instrument. But disregarding the actual plan of the 
premises and considering merely their arrangement properly so 
called — i.e. the allocation of different parts to different operations, 


* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, pp. 216-217. 
* Ibid., p. 216. 
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with due reference to the question of internal transport — it is 
obvious that the problem is one which concerns organisation of 
work in the general sense we have given the term, that is, the 
organisation of production. 

Moreover, the plan of the premises themselves, so far as it is 
determined by the needs of the various processes, also constitutes 
an element in the organisation of the work. It is at this point, 
therefore, that the question may be gone into more fully. 

Various facts quoted in the report on the French enquiry show 
that output can be increased by these means. A particularly 
striking example is that of a bicycle factory, where it was noted 
that during the period preceding the economic depression there 
had been a considerable increase in output, in spite of the reduction 
of the working day from 10 to 8 hours. The following is an extract 
from the inspector’s report? : 


The manufacturer has made extensive changes in his works. The 
stores have been put next the workrooms ; certain shops have been 
moved in order to do away with unnecessary internal transport. I might 
mention, by way of example, that before the war the front forks of 
bicycles had to travel 1,700 metres in the works before being assembled : 
the distance has now been reduced to less than 300 metres. 


In a cycle and motor-cycle factory referred to on the previons 
page, various measures, including the following, are noted as having 
contributed to this result : “ Improvement of the workshops from 
the point of view of internal transport, so as to avoid loss of time 
in passing the parts on from one operation to another ”. 

In an edge-tool factory, where the Rowan bonus system of 
payment has been adopted, the inspector found from the pay 
sheets that there had been an increase in hourly output in 1922, 
as compared with 1914, of 30.43 per cent. for good workers and 
13.2 per cent. for medium workers. The report states* : 





The improvement in hourly output is attributed by the inspector 
not only to the system of pay adopted, but also to the fact that the 
workshops which were destroyed during the war have been reconstructed 
on an improved plan, the articles to be manufactured being distributed 
among separate shops so that internal transport is considerably reduced ; 
any necessary transport is effected by means of special trucks which 
can be easily moved and take up very little room. 





1 Ibid., April-May-June, 1924, p. 102. 
* Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, pp. 217-218. 
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Similar statements are made for a Lyons establishment already 
referred to, engaged infer alia in repairing railway and tramway 
material and constructing reservoir trucks this being the par- 
ticular work referred to in the inspector’s report — where the heavy 
fall in output when the 8-hour day was first adopted was followed, 
as a result of various measures, by a considerable increase. Here 
again the following measures played their part : “ Improvements 
in the repair shops from the point of view of lighting, of facilities 
for work, or of available space . . . the special allocation of certain 
premises or parts of premises to the various kinds of vehicle and 
to each of the chief. repairing operations! ” 


Specialisation in Manufacture ; Reduction in the Number of 
Lines Manufactured 


Certain facts mentioned in the report on the French enquiry 
show that there is a tendency to specialise as a means of compensat- 
ing for the reduction in hours. The manufacture of certain patterns 
is being given up in order to concentrate on others, and thus increase 
output by means of standardisation and specialisation. In the 
tool factory already referred to, where the change to the 8-hour 
day was followed by a 50 per cent. increase in output and where, 
in 1922, with the working week reduced by the depression to 
36 hours, the output was 35 per cent. higher than in 1914 under 
the 60-hour system, this result is attributed by the manager to 
the joint action of a series of factors, among which he mentions 
“ greater specialisation in the tools manufactured ; mass production; 
reduction in the number of lines manufactured?”’ . 

This factor, together with the increase in the speed of the 
machinery resulting from the installation of more powerful motors 
and the abolition of breaks, also played its part in a nail factory, 
where, with a 20 per cent. reduction in the hours of work as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1914, the hourly output has increased 
by 32 per cent. and the daily output by 5 per cent. The manager 
states that “ this result has been obtained by specialising in certain 
patterns of nail, the number of patterns manufactured being lower 
than in 1914”. The relative importance of this factor as compared 
with the other two becomes apparent from the reservation which 
follows : “ But even if the same patterns were being manufactured 





* Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 106. 
Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 218. 
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as in 1914, the results obtained in 8 hours would be at least equal 
to the output under the 10-hour system!* ”. 

In a file factory, where the hourly output rose from 31/, in 
1914 to 41/, in 1919, i.e. an increase of 34.4 per cent., this result 
was due partly to the adoption of mass production m«thods and 
specialisation of workers, and partly to the “ dropping of certain 
sizes of files for which others of intermediate lengths could easily 
be substituted ; thus, from 250 millimetres onwards, the sizes go 
up by 50 instead of 25 millimetres, and the smaller sizes go up by 
25 instead of 12.5 millimetres? ”. 


Progress in the Division of Labour 


One of the factors frequently mentioned as contributing towards 
compensation is the progress which has been made in the special- 
isation of jobs and the division of labour. 

A remark made by the Czechoslovak factory inspectors in their 
report for 1919* may be quoted in this connection. After noting 
that it is only in exceptional .cases that the introduction of the 
8-hour day has not been followed by a fall in output, they mention 
as one of these exceptions a boot and shoe factory in which the 
management has introduced technical improvements ; these are 
of two kinds, namely, “ the use of modern machinery ” and “ the 
suitable division of labour ”. 

The report on the French enquiry mentions certain cases in 
which the tendency to division of labour has been carried further. 
In the bicycle factory already mentioned “ there has been a change 
in the methods of work as the result of further specialisation of 
workers. The work of assembling forks and crank-axles, for in- 
stance, which was formerly done by one workman, is now done by 
eight, each of whom has a definite task* ”. In the Lyons establish- 
ment for repairing railway and tramway material and constructing 
reservoir trucks, among the factors which have contributed 
to increase the general out put ofthe works is mentioned “ the 
specialisation of the gangs working on each type of vehicle ” 
supplementing “ the allocation of certain premises or parts of 
premises to the various kinds of vehicle and to each of the chief 
repairing operations® ” 





1 Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 112. 

® Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 214. 

* Op. cit., p. 59. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June 1924, p. 102. 
5 Ibid., p. 106. 
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In the file factory referred to, where the hourly output rose from 
3!/, in 1914 to 4!/; in 1919, among the causes is mentioned 
“the adoption of mass production methods ” in particular “ by 
always giving the same group of workers the same type of file to 
make! ”. This case may be compared with that of the cycle and 
motor cycle factory already referred to, where in spite of the reduc- 
tion of the working week from 60 hours in 1913 to 51 in 1924, there 
was an increase of 65 per cent. in the hourly output and 40 per cent. 
in the annual output per worker. Among the measures which 
contributed to this result is mentioned “ the adoption of mass 


production methods? ”. 


Selection and Training of Workers 


The Industrial Commission appointed in 1898 by the United 
States Congress had noted that the reduction in hours of work had 
caused the employer not only “ to economise his labour at every 
point ”, but also “ to improve its quality by better selection ”*. 
This last point is confirmed by the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee, whose Final Report, published in 1918, 
contains the following statement: 


Astonishing results, bringing advantage both to employer and em- 
ployed, have been obtained in this [England] and other countries by 
the careful selection of individuals for particular tasks, based not upon 
the impressions of foremen but upon the results of experiment. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories for Great Britain, in his 
report for 1919, also notes the experiments in this direction 
consequent upon the introduction of the 48-hour week. Ite directs 
attention, at the same time, to another measure found in conjunc- 
tion with the selection of workers according to their suitability 
for the various tasks, namely, the improvement of methods of 
vocational training. The report reads as follows’ : 


It was also found that some of the workers were not fitted for the 
work upon which they were engaged, and transference to other duties 
gave better results. Better methods of training young workers have 
also been adopted. 








1 Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 214. 

* Ibid., pp. 216-217. 

* Josephine GoLpMARK : Fatigue and Efficiency (First Part), pp. 169, 172, 173. 

* HeAttTH oF MouNITION WorKERS ComMITTEE : Final Report : Industrial 
Health and Efficiency, p. 18. London, 1918. 

5 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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The report on the French enquiry also notes, among the measures 
which have contributed to the results obtained in a foundry — 
where there was an increase of 83.36 per cent. in the hourly output 
and 46.6 per cent. in the daily output, after the substitution of 
the 8-hour for the 10-hour day — “the training of specialised 
moulders for mass production’” ». 


Reduction or Elimination of Lost Time 


Lost time may represent a considerable fraction of the day’s 
work, and particularly of a long day’s work. Professor Stanley 
Kent declared in his report that “the time ‘lost’ by factory workers 
may approach an average of ten per cent. of the working day. 
The amount lost varies with the length of the working day, and 
appears to depend upon fatigue® ”. 

In certain cases the average is considerably higher. This may 
be seen from the example given in Lord Leverhulme’s book, in 
which the following passage occurs® : 


Recently an employer stated that in the early days of the war the 
nominal hours in his factory were 53 for the women ; and he was staggered 
to find that the women were losing an average of 14 hours each per week. 
Fourteen hours a week was the average time lost for each woman, 
bringing the actual average time worked by each down to 39 hours, 
and he said : ‘*‘ Oh, this won’t do ; we will let the women come an hour 
later in the mornings, and we will let them go an hour earlier in the 
evenings ’’, making twelve hours a week reduction. So he made the 
hours 41 a week, and then he found that the lost time averaged one 
hour per woman per week ; therefore they were making 40 hours instead 
of 39 as previously. But he found, in addition, that in the 40 hours 
that they now worked — this was after deducting lost time — he had 
an increase in the output in the week of 44 per cent. 


This example shows that the reduction of working hours tends 
to reduce loss of time, even if no special measures are taken, either 
because owing to the lessening of fatigue the need for breaks is 
less felt, or because the worker feels impelled to employ every 
moment of the day, since he has less time to produce the output upon 
which wages are based, or as the result of these two factors in 
conjunction. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 215. 


* Home Orrice : Second Interim Report on an Investigation on Industrial 
Fatigue and Physiological Methods, by Stanley Kent, p. 44. London, 1916. 


* Lord LEVERHULME : T'he Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions, p. 26. 
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It is also possible, however, to apply special measures, in par- 
ticular the introduction or stricter enforcement of regulations to 
avoid loss of time. For example, in their report for 1921-1922, 
the Swiss factory inspectors, after quoting the statements of the 
manager of a spinning mill to the effect that since the reduction 
in the working day workers paid by the hour make no effort to 
increase their hourly output and that “as much time is lost in 
changing, washing, etc., as before”, note that a big cigar factory 
was the first to take definite steps for this purpose. As the report 
states? : 

It insists even more strictly than before that every moment of the 
working day shall be fully employed, and refuses to allow the workers’ 
various non-productive acts to be taken out of the 48 hours ; the result, 
the manager finds, is that the output is not much lower than before, 
that is, that the drop is less in proportion than the reduction in the 
working day. 

The chief measure of this kind is frequently stated to be the 
enforcement of punctuality at the beginning and end of the day. 
In the Netherlands, according to the industrial inspectors’ report 
for 1919? : 

In certain factories, after the introduction of the shorter working 
day, workers who were late in beginning their work or stopped too 
soon were fined ; whereas previously they had only had to be inside 
the works when the whistle sounded, they now had to begin work at 
this signal. 

The report on the French enquiry also gives interesting par- 
ticulars on this point. The increase in hourly output in a foundry 
(second smelting) — resulting in an average daily output per worker 
under the 8-hour system equal to that obtained in 1914 under the 
10-hour system — is attributed partly to the fact that “ the 8-hour 
day represents the effective hours of work, as wo*kers must arrive 
before the appointed time and leave after the hour has struck® ”. 
In the small tools factory (bores and screw-taps) already referred 
to, where under the 8-hour system there was an hourly increase 
of 230 per cent. and a daily increase of 156 per cent. as compared 
with the 11-hour system (1917), strictness as to punctuality is 
mentioned? : 


The noon interval has been increased from an hour to an hour and 
a half, but the workers must arrive and leave in their own time ; the 











* Op. cit., p. 153. 
* Op. cit., p. 280. 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June 1924, p. 111. 
* Ibid., p. 113. 
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system of “ clocking” has been adopted. The manager stated that 
this had resulted in absolute punctuality. 


Similar evidence comes from a bicycle factory in which the 
substitution of the 8-hour for the 10-hour day was accompanied, 
generally speaking, by an increase in both the hourly and the daily 
output. The labour inspector nctes the part played by reduction 
in lost time. ‘“ Most of the workers show themselves quite willing 
to make up to some extent for the reduction in the hours of work. 
Far less time is lost in setting to work and, contrary to what 
occurred before, all the workers remain at work until the hooter 
goes! ”. This change, it will be noted, appears to be not so much the 
result of new regulations as of a difference of attitude on the part 
of the workers. 

The experience of a workers’ co-operative society shows how 
time may be saved not only at the beginning and the end of the 
day but also in other ways. The society in question is a tumbler- 
cutting factory, in which the daily output of the women workers 
increased by 26.7 per cent. after the change from the 10-hour to 
the 8-hour day. The two compensating factors were the increase 
in the speed of the grinding wheels and the minimisation of loss 
of time. On the latter point the following information is given ? : 

The workshop rules have been made stricter : absolute punctuality 
on arrival and departure, abolition of the quarter-hour rest periods 


at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., prohibition of personal sewing, knitting, etc., 
during work hours (which was allowed before). 


The reply of the General Confederation of French Production, 
dated 13 January 1922, also mentions the part played by this 
factor —- a very small part, in the case of the examples given. 
After noting that on the whole the reduction in output in the textile 
trades has been proportional to that in working hours, the Con- 
federation states that “a very slight difference has been found in 
weaving, owing chiefly to the reduction in the loss of time at the 
beginning and end of the working day”. The same document 
also gives the following information concerning the metallurgical 
and engineering trades : 

In the non-continuous-process industries and the engineering indus- 
tries, if the effective working day had changed exactly from 10 to 8 hours, 
the daily output would have fallen by 20 per cent. ; but about twenty 


minutes has been saved out of lost time, so that the reduction has been 
only about 18 per cent. in round numbers. 


2 Ibid., p. 102. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 
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The “ abolition of the quarter-hour rest periods at 8 a.m. and 
4p.m.” will have been noted in one of the examples mentioned 
(the workers’ co-operative society). Similar changes, in particular 
the abolition of “ breaks ”, are mentioned in other cases quoted 
in the report on the French enquiry. In a cotton mill (percale 
and nainsook) where there has been a 25 per cent. increase in output, 
in spite of the reduction of hours from 60 to 48 per week, the 
followiag reason among others is given for this result? : 


Now that the length of the morning spell has been reduced from 
6 hours ( 5 to 11 a.m.) to 4 hours (7 to 11 p.m.), the three-quarter-hour 
break (7.15 to 8 a.m.) has been abolished. 


In a nail factory, where with the shorter hours there has been 
an hourly increase in output of 32 per cent. and a daily increase 
of 5 per cent., this result is due to the combined action of various 
factors, including “the abolition of breaks? ”. Similarly, in a 
tool factory (shovels, pickaxes, gardening tools, files, saws, edge- 
tools, etc.), where the working day was reduced to 36 hours in 
April 1922, owing to the economic depression, and where the total 
output is now 25 per cent. higher than in 1915 when the factory 
worked 60 hours a week, “ the abolition of the 8 o’clock and 4 
o'clock breaks is noted among the reasons fcr this increase* ”. 

Another method of preventing loss of time is to reorganise the 
succession of the shifts on scientific lines. The report on the French 
enquiry gives an example of this in the following account of an 
electric steel works* : 


Previously the work was divided between two 8-hour shifts, working 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. respectively. Each 
8-hour spell had a quarter of an hour’s rest which interrupted the 
8 hours of work. This was not deducted from the hours of work, so that 
the actual working hours were only 7*/,. Further, when the second 
shift arrived at 2 p.m., the furnaces, which had been going for 8 hours, 
had to be cleaned out and attended to, so that for an hour or an hour 
and a half the output of this second shift was very low. In June the 
following changes were made : 

(1) Both shifts put in 8?/, hours at the works ; deducting the quarter 
of an hour’s break, this means 8 hours’ actual work. 

(2) The second shift, instead of coming on directly after the first, 
only comes on three-quarters of an hour later, the intervening period 





1 Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 220. 
* Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 112. 
* Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 218. 
* Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 103. 
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being spent in attending to the furnaces, so that the rollermen can 


begin to work at full pressure directly they arrive. 
The management calculates that by this means the actual hours of 


work have been increased from 74% to 8 hours. 


Arrangements for the upkeep and cleaning of the premises may 
contribute towards the same results. The following passage, for 
example, in the annual report for 1919 of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in Great Britain’, describes the cleaning arrangements 
in a cotton-weaving shed containing 1,200 looms : 


As a rule, this cleaning is done by the weavers, and on Saturday 
morning the machinery is stopped for this purpose for half an hour 
before the recognised time for ceasing work. In the case in point the 
weavers do no cleaning whatever. Instead, the occupier has provided 
10 men cleaners, four being disabled ex-Service men and six elderly 
ex-weavers. For this service each weaver pays 3d. per loom per week, 
and the arrangement is stated to be highly satisfactory to both parties. 
The weavers are saved much dirty and uninteresting work, and the 
looms and shed are in a very much cleaner condition than obtains under 
the old system. The employer nominally loses £15 per week on this 
arrangement, but he and the workers are the gainers by a greater 
output of better quality. Incidentally, the new system removes the 
temptation to weavers to clean looms while in motion and thus reduces 


the risk of accident. 


It is clear from the above evidence that the reduction in hours 
has been accompanied by a tendency to eliminate lost time. But 
these various statements and remarks must be qualified by a reser- 
vation as to the advisability of allowing definite short breaks during 
each spell of work -— a point to which attention is frequently called. 
A few instances may be given. 

The fcllowing note occurs in the report on the French enquiry 
of April 1918 into the working hours of women in establishments 
working for the national defence? : 

In the case of women, the co-efficient of activity remains practically 
constant if the periods of work are short : hence the utility of frequent 
breaks. (Toulouse.) 


The Final Report of the British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee contains the following statement : 
In America, much attention has been devoted to the proper length 


and distribution of pauses, and this is one of the most important aspects 
of “‘ scientific management ”’.... A 10-minute break in the middle of 





1 Op. cit., p. 91. 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Sept.-Oct. 1919, p. 391. 
* Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 42. 
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the morning and afternoon spells, during which the operatives remain 
at their machines, but take tea or other nutriment brought them by 
boys or by travelling canteens, has been found a valuable aid to output 
in some munition works. Some types of work need longer and more 
frequent rest pauses than others, and the best times can be determined 
only by experiment. 


The following are the conclusions of the American Commission 
as regards this point? : 

Recesses. (1) Effect on Total Daily Production. Varying results 
follow the introduction of 10-minute recesses in the middle of the 
morning and afternoon spells. With some workers the loss of time is 
not made good and output falls ; with others, the acceleration due to 
the. recess exactly balances the introduction and output remains the 
same. In 12 out of 16 operations studied there was an average increase 
of production after the introduction of recesses. In operations having 
two periods of trial the gain in the second period was on the average 
five times greater than in the first. (2) Effect on Hourly Rate of Produc- 
tion. Recesses usually lead to a rise in the rate of production in the hours 
immediately following, as compared with the hours immediately preced- 
ing, the recess. 


Stricter Supervision and Discipline 


Greater strictness in supervision and discipline is already p:e- 
supposed by some of the measures which aim at reducing or elimin- 
ating lost time, but the part it plays is wider and it must therefore 
be dealt with separately. Its importance stands out clearly in 
some of the documents examined. 

The report on the French enquiry of April 1918 into the working 
hours of women in establishments working for the national defence 
contains evidence that favourable results as to the maintenance 
of output after the reduction of the working day from 10 to 8 hours 
are only “ fully realised ” if two conditions are fulfilled : the first 
of these concerns the method of payment, and the necessity for 
interesting the workers in “ the output of the machinery as well 
as in the finish of the work ’’, and the second is “ that the workers 
should be under constant supervision”. This statement is followed 
by a further note? : 

In this connection, the departmental inspector of the seventh district, 
third section (Rennes), states that the women produce as much in 9 


hours under constant supervision as they would in 11! hours without 
supervision. 





1 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UniItTED States Pusiic Hrautu Service : Com- 
parison of an eight-hour plant and a ten-hour plani, p. 175. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 106. Washington, February 1920. 

* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Sept.-Oct. 1919, p. 391. 
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The French enquiry into the adaptation of the conditions of 
production and work to the 8-hour day contains evidence to the 
same effect. In the second-smelting foundry already referred to, 
where the average daily output per worker, after the adoption 
of the 8-hour day, remained the same as in 1914 under the 10-hour 
system, among the contributory factors is mentioned, in addition 
to punctuality in beginning and stopping work, the fact that 
*‘ the two owners are respectively a moulder and a founder, who 
work along with their staff, so keeping them under constant super- 
vision and having an emulative effect upon them! ”. 

In a second-smelting foundry for tubes and machine parts at 
Bar-le-Duc, in which the coefficient of output per worker increased 
from 2.33 in 1914 to 2.72 in 1922, with no change in either equip- 
ment, material, or premises, “ the increase in output was due partly 
to stricter discipline and closer supervision ”, the second factor 
being “a change in the wage system, namely, the adoption of 
output bonuses? ”. 

In a foundry in which there was an 83 per cent. increase in 
output between the first and second halves of 1919, among the 
changes in the organisation of the work which contributed to this 
result is mentioned “ stricter supervision during working hours, 
the workers being divided up into gangs, with a leader in charge 
of each® ”. 

In another foundry, the property of a workers’ productive co- 
operative society, in which the adoption of the 8-hour day resulted 
first in a fall in the daily output, next in its re-establishment, and 
finally in a trifling increase of one to two per cent. on the pre-war 
figures under the 10-hour system, the following explanation was 
given by the manager : “ Everybody was anxious to speed up the 
work ; we merely enforced stricter discipline and this was readily 
agreed to* ”. 

In the case of the small tools factory (bores and screw-taps) 
already referred to, the manager of which said that he had succeeded 
in securing absolute regularity in hours vf work, it is stated that 
“the number of foremen and superintendents had been increased 
from 3 to 8; in 1917 there were 3 foremen or superintendents for 
68 persons, salaried employees included; in 1920 there were 


1 J ’,, April-May-June 1924, p. 111. 
2 Ibid., 

® [bid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 215. 
* Ibid., p. 217. 
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8 foremen or superintendents for 86 persons, salaried employees 
included ; this meant a stricter control over the work’ ”. 

In the tool factory already referred to (shovels, pickaxes, 
gardening tools, etc.) the increase in output — amounting to 25 
percent., in spite of the reduction of weekly hours from 60 to 36 as 
the result of the economic depression — is attributed to the joint 
action of various factors, including “ stricter discipline*”. 

These various statements may be compared with the evidence 
of the British Health of Munition Workers Committee which, in 
its Final Report, notes among the factors conducive to efficiency 
“ good order and discipline *”. 

We may perhaps remind the reader of a remark concerning @ 
very early experiment in the adoption of the 8-hour day. Mr. 
L.G. Fromont, in his account of the beginning of this experiment 
of the Belgian Chemical Fertiliser Company as far back as 1892, 
notes the improvement in discipline ; he mentions, however, that 
this discipline is, as it were, spontaneous and is the outcome of 
moral factors‘ : 


Both inside and outside the works there has been a marked change 
in the spirit of our workers. Discipline has gained enormously, as it 
no longer depends on fear of superiors or on fines, but on mutual 
confidence and co-operation between the workers and their chiefs. 


The foregoing account would seem to justify the conclusion 
that broadly speaking the post-war reduction in the working day 
has been a factor in technical progress, from the point of view both 
of improvements in equipment and of organisation. The further 
problem of its effect on the human agent and on the actual pro- 
ductive capacity of the worker will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. 


' Ibid., April-May-June 1924, p. 113. 
* Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept. 1924, p. 218. 
® Industrial Health and Efficiency, p. 51. 


* L. G. Fromont : Une expérience industrielle de la réduction de la journée de 
t/ravail, p. 86. Brussels, 1906. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
The Work of the British Ministry of Labour 


Although the British Ministry of Labour came into existence in 
1917, it did not at first issue any general report covering all its activities, 
so that the report for 1923 and 1924, recently issued’, is of more than 
usual interest. It is not, however, wholly confined to the calendar 
period 1923-1924. From time to time reports on particular branches of 
the Ministry’s work have been published, and in such cases the present 
report continues the narrative from the point there reached. Where 
no previous report has been issued, a brief survey of the work since its 
inception is included in the new report. 

The functions of the Ministry, which are wide and varied, may for 
convenience be grouped under six heads: 

(1) Industrial Relations. The Ministry assists in the settlement 
of industrial disputes and the formation of conciliation boards and joint 
industrial councils, and in general deals with questions affecting the 
relations between employers and employed. 

(2) Employment and Unemployment Insurance. The Ministry 
is responsible for the system of employment exchanges, the adminis- 
tration of the national scheme of unemployment insurance, and a 
variety of other matters affecting employment. 

(3) Trade Boards. The Trade Boards Acts 1909 and 1918, ad- 
ministered by the Ministry, provide for the establishment of joint boards, 
comprising employers’ and workers’ representatives and impartial 
members, to fix minimum time wage rates in certain trades where 
wage rates were considered unduly low. 

(4) Labour Statistics. The Ministry collects and publishes statistics 
on employment and unemployment ; wages, hours of labour, ete. ; 
working-class cost of living; strikes and lockouts ; trade unions, employers’ 
associations, and joint conciliation and arbitration boards ; profit- 
sharing and labour co-partnership. Most of these statistics are already 
familiar to readers of the Review. 

(5) Relations with the International Labour Organisation. The 
report outlines the history of the Organisation, and describes the posi- 
tion of Great Britain with regard to the Conventions and Recommen- 
dations adopted. 

(6) Functions arising out of the War. The Ministry has to ad- 
minister and wind up the various schemes for re-establishing ex-Service 
men and others in civil life by providing training and _ financial 
assistance. 





’ Great Brirars. Munistry or LAsour: Report for the Years 1923 and 1921. 
Cmd. 2481. London, H.M. Stationery Office,1925. 280pp. 4s.6d. It is proposed 
in future to publish regular annual reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The section of the report on conciliation and arbitration, covering 
the years 1921-1924, although highly condensed, is of great informative 
value. In addition to a brief description of the functions of the Ministry 
in regard to industrial relations, it gives statistics and other details 
of the proceedings under the Conciliation Act 1896 and the Industrial 
Courts Act 1919, summarises the more important of the awards of the 
Industrial Court, paying particular attention to enunciations of prin- 
ciple, and gives the essence of the reports submitted by the courts of 
enquiry set up under Part II of the Industrial Courts Act on the occasion 
of the tramway dispute of 1921, the engineering dispute of 1922, the 
South Wales coal tipping and trimming dispute of 1923, and seven 
disputes in 1924. 

One of the most outstanding facts shown by the statistics is that 
during the four years under review the number of disputes settled with 
the assistance of the Ministry — 794 in all —- exceeded the total number 
settled in the nineteen years from the passing of the Conciliation Act 
in 1896 to 1914. Of these 794 disputes 415 were referred to the Industrial 
Court for arbitration (including 226 in engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, 49 in public utility services, and 25 in transport trades) : 49 were 
referred to single arbitrators ; 33 to ad hoc boards of arbitration (including 
17 in the iron and steel trades and 10 in engineering and shipbuilding 
trades) ; 10 were settled under the Conciliation Act 1896 ; in 277 cases 
agreement was reached with the assistance of officers of the Ministry 
(including 35 in the building trade, 27 in engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, 49 in transport trades, 31 in food, drink, etc. trades, and 16 in 
public utility services) ; and in 10 cases courts of enquiry were set up. 

Among the awards issued by the Industrial Court, Decision No. 728 
of 8 July 1922 concerning railway shopmen was of outstanding impor- 
tance, both from the nature of the problem and from the numbers 
involved. The Court’s decision dealt with the rates of pay and con- 
ditions of service of railway shopmen, which prior to this decision had 
varied considerably : 


The Court have, therefore, reached the conclusion that railwa 
service should be regarded by them as being a distinct industry to which 
special conditions attach, and that the Court’s Decision should not 
impose on the companies and the employees an obligation to adopt or 
follow the rates of wages agreed upon or recognised by employers and 
workers in other industries employing similar classes of labour. 
While in the Court’s view the proper course is to regard the railway 
service as an industry in itself, it is manifest that where it draws upon 
supplies of labour of a kind required in other industries the rates of wages 
paid by the railway companies cannot, without inconvenient con- 
sequences, differ too widely from the rates obtainable by the men else- 
where. But to say that the rates within and without the railway service 
should be generally similar is not to require that they should be abso- 
lutely identical, or that they should always move in unison. In deter- 
mining the rates to be paid to railway shopmen, the Court have kept 
in view, among other factors, the district rates of the various classes of 
workmen, where such district rates exist. But, for the reasons already 
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set out, they have not regarded such district rates as binding upon them 
and as pre-determining their decision. 





The disposition to take the industrial rather than the craft. point 
of view is emphasised in two other decisions quoted. 

The main principle laid down by the Court concerning the deter- 
mination of wage rates is also of great interest. Decision No. 717 of 
28 February 1922, concerning brewery workers in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, contains the following passage illustrative of the 
Court’s attitude : 


The Court have indicated on more than one occasion that in con- 
sidering alterations in the rates of wages it is right to have regard to other 
circumstances besides the cost of living. An increase in the cost of living 
does not necessarily and of itself warrant an increase in wages ; and for 
similar reasons a fall in the cost of living does not necessarily and to 
the exclusion of all other considerations justify a reduction of wages. 
Prominent among such other considerations is the state of trade or the 
capacity of the industry to pay rates of wages of a certain amount 
without restricting the demand for the product or imposing an undue 
burden on the employers. 





















The summaries given of the reports of the ten courts of enquiry set 
up during the four years under review, covering as they do a variety 
of industries and of causes of disputes, are of decided interest as showing 
the use to which such machinery can be put. The value of these sum- 
maries would have been greatly enhanced, however, if it were indicated 
to what extent the findings of the courts were instrumental in bringing 
about the ultimate settlement. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Exchanges 






On its creation the Ministry of Labour took over from the Board’ of 
Trade the employment exchanges which had been in operation since 
1910 and had also since 1912 administered the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. 

At the end of 1924 there were 382 employment exchanges, 772 branch 
employment offices', and 324 local employmant committees, repre- 
senting employers, workers, and certain other bodies. As a rule an 
employment exchange deals with workers of all classes, but there are 
two special exchanges in London, one for women and the other for the 
building industry. Spezial arrangements are made for dealing with 
seasonal demands for labour, while in 39 n> Io :alities, notably Liverpool, 
@ spezial system for registering and placing dock workers is in force. 

The industrial depression which began at the end of 1920 greatly 
‘increased the diffi:ulty of finding employment for workers who applied 
to the exchanges, while the work of administering the unemployment 
insurance scheme, enormously increased by the Act of 1920, to some 
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* Local agencies set up in smaller towns where the volume of business is not 
sufficient to justify the establishment of a complete employment exchange. 
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extent overshadowed the primary function of the exchanges. Never- 
theless, as the following figures show, the number of workers dealt 
with by the exchanges has been considerable : 


WORKERS AND VACANCIES REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 
1922-1924 





1924 





1922 | 1923 | 
| | Total | Men Women Juveniles 





8,819,523 | 8,774,644 |11,262,887] 7,526,355) 2,823,405) 913,127 
839,633 | 1,056,970 | 1,345,394) 735,645) 359,262) 250,487 
697,036 893,713 | 1,143,742] 667,816) 268,705] 207,221 





























King’s National Roll 


In 1919 a national scheme for the employment of disabled ex-Service 
men was inaugurated. Employers were invited to join the King’s 
National Roll, by which they undertook to engage disabled ex-Service 
men up to 5 per cent. of their total staff (a reduction of the proportion 
being allowed in special cases). The Ministry of Labour is generally 
responsible for the scheme, which is administered by local committees 
under a National Council. At the end of 1924 there were approximately 
28,500 employers on the Roll, and about 350,000 disabled ex-Service 
men employed by them. 


Juveniles 


When the employment exchanges were first set up a certain number 
of juvenile advisory committees were appointed to advise both the 
management of the exchanges and juvenile applicants for employment. 
In other areas loca] educational authorities made similar arrangements 
under the Choice of Employment Act 1910. The existence of the two 
types of body led to some confusion, and in 1923 it was laid down that 
local education authorities should do choice-of-employment work only 
if they would also administer unemployment insurance in respect of 
juveniles on behalf of the Minister of Labour. At the end of 1924 there 
were 140 juvenile advisory committees attached to employment ex- 
changes and 145 choice-of-employment committees under local education 
authorities. In addition to assisting directly in the work of the employ- 
ment exchanges, the juvenile advisory committees arrange for school 
conferences towards the end of each term, when boys and girls about 
to leave school are advised as to openings for employment. They also 
attempt to follow up the young persons of their district for the first few 
years in employment by the system of aftercare or, as it is now called, 
“ industrial supervision ”’, carried out chiefly by voluntary workers. 

Immediately after the war an attempt was made to obviate the 
evil effects of unemployment on young persons by opening “ juvenile 
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unemployment centres ”, to give unemployed boys and girls a certain 
amount of continued education. At the end of 1919 the Government 
ceased to give financial support to the centres, the number of which 
fell to only six. In 1923, however, the centres were revived owing to the 
continued and extensive unemployment among young people, and 
young persons between 16 and 18 might be required to attend these 
centres as a condition of receiving benefit. From September 1923 to 
December 1924 some 54,000 boys and girls passed through these centres. 
At the end of 1924 there were 125 centres, at which the average 
daily attendance was 8,084. It is significant that the great majority 
of the pupils (6,128) were those with claims to insurance benefit. 


Oversea Employment and Aliens 


The Ministry of Labour co-operates with Dominion Governments 
in finding employment in the Dominions and Colonies for workers from 
Great Britain, and also does a certain amount of placing abroad in re- 
sponse to requests from individual employers. From 1919 to 1922 the 
Ministry placed 3,877 persons in employment overseas. Under the 
Empire Settlement Act 1922 the Ministry co-operated with the Aus- 
tralian Government in selecting emigrants, and submitted 45,717 appli- 
cants to the Australian authorities, while 15,667 persons who applied 
through other agencies were interviewed. 

While the Home Office has general control over the admission and 
residence of aliens in Great Britain, the Ministry of Labour has certain 
functions under the Aliens Order 1920, Article 1 (3) (b) of which makes 
the employment of any alien in Great Britain conditional upon the issue 
of a permit by the Ministry of Labour. The total number of applications 
for permits from 1921 to 1924 was 17,630, and 12,401 permits were 
granted. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A. report on the National Unemployment Insurance scheme up to 
July 1923 has already been issued’, so that the present report starts 
from that date. An outline is given of the principal changes in legislation 
from July 1923 to the end of 1924. 

The rate of benefit for men was increased from 15s. to 18s. a 
week; and that for women from 12s. to 15s. The maximum period 
for benefit was first extended and then abolished, while the three 
weeks’ “‘ gap” after a certain period of benefit before recommencing 
was abolished. The waiting period was reduced from a week to three 
days, while the period of continuous employment necessitating a fresh 
waiting period on subsequent unemployment was increased from three 
to six weeks*. The qualification for benefit was altered from the payment 





' Ministry or Lasour: Report on National Unemployment Insurance to July 
1923. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. (Reprinted 1924.) Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 854-856. 

* It should be noted that certain of these provisions have again been altered 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act 1925 since the issue of the Ministry’s report. 
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of 12 contributions at some time to the payment of 30 contributions 
since the beginning of the two insurance years preceding the current 
benefit year. The principle of refunding contributions in certain cases 
at the age of 60 was abolished. An important change was made as 
regards disqualification for benefit in cases of stoppage of work due to 
a trade dispute. The disqualification is now restricted to those directly 
involved in a dispute, and even they may escape disqualification if 
the dispute is due to the employer’s contravention of a collective 
agreement. 

In the general description of the working of the scheme, it is stated 
that arrears in payment of contributions and even defalcations were some- 
times serious, but not frequent. Questions of liability to insurance were 
frequently raised, especially in cases of domestic service and agriculture. 
which are excluded from the scheme. An account is given of the more 
important decisions in such doubtful cases. Certain workers (though 
not their employers) may be exempted from the payment of contri- 
butions, chiefly on the ground that they are not wholly dependent on 
their insured employment. The number of such exemptions at the end 
of 1924 was 38,644. 

Disputed claims to benefit may be referred to the Chief Insurance 
Officer, to courts of referees, or, in the last resort, to the Umpire. The 
numbers of such claims are shown below. 


DISPUTED CLAIMS TO BENEFIT REFERRED TO AUTHORITIES FOR DECISION 





Claims referred Claims disallowed 


1 July to ¢ 
$1 Dec. 1928 1926 





Authority 1 July to 


$1 Dec. 1923 1924 





159,639 
38,247 
2,571 


437,156 
73,764 
3,360 


114,609 
23,592 
1,821 


267,579 
47,907 
2,204 


Chief Insurance Officer 
Courts of referees 
Umpire 




















The more important decisions of the Umpire are given in detail. 


The total contributions paid under the scheme are shown below. 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS PAID INTO THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FUND FROM JULY 1923 TO DECEMBER 1924 





July 1923 to July 1024! July to December 1924 


Contributor | 





£ l g 
19,300,000 9,400,000 


Employers 
17,400,000 8,400,000 


Workers 
Service Departments (Section 41 of 


1920 Act) 

State 

Less refunds of contributions paid in 
error 


Total 





270,000 
13,200,000 


90,800 


130,000 
6,400,000 


38,200 








£50,079,200 





£24,330,000 
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The cost of administration in 1923-1924 was £4,018,171, and the 
estimated cost for 1924-1925 was £4,327.353. There was a substantial 
reduction in the deficit on the Unemployment Fund during the period 
under consideration. The debt, which on 30 June 1923 stood at 
£15,600,000, was reduced by the end of 1923 to £12,790,000 and at the 
end of 1924 to £5,410,000. 


TRADE Boarps 


The section dealing with the administration of the Trade Boards 
Acts 1909 and 1918 gives a general summary of the functions of the 
Ministry in regard to trade boards, and a detailed account of the working 
of the system during 1924. The Minister of Labour is empowered to 
apply these Acts by special order to any trade where there is no adequate 
organisation for the effective regulation of wages throughout the trade, 
and where, in view of the rates of wages prevailing, the protection of a 
trade board is required. At present some forty trades, a list of which 
is given, have trade board machinery in active working. During the years 
1923 and 1924-no additional trades were brought under the Acts. 

A full account is rendered, with statistical appendices, of the main 
activities and of the inspection of trade boards during 1924. In the course 
of the year 24 boards submitted for confirmation 57 sets of wage rates, 
54 of which were confirmed by the Minister of Labour. In 5 cases an 
increase in rates resulted, and in 30 cases a decrease. The remaining 
changes were directed to supplementing or amending rates already in 
operation. 

Functions ARISING OUT OF THE Wak 


Interrupted Apprenticeships 


During the war a large number of apprentices went into the army 
without completing their training, and a scheme for interrupted appren- 
ticeships was inaugurated to enable them to finish their training and 
qualify as journeymen. The state paid wage and maintenance allow- 
ances, while the wages to be paid by the employer were fixed. Separate 
schemes were drawn up for the various trades and industries by joint 
trade committees. Up to the end of 1924 the number of apprentices 
accepted under the scheme was 44,718, but in some industries the same 
principles were applied without the adoption of a formal scheme or 
application for state aid, and it is estimated that altogether nearly 
100,000 ex-Service apprentices benefited either directly or indirectly 
by the scheme. 


Industrial and Professional Training 


The industrial training scheme initiated after the war was primarily 
intended to assist the disabled ex-Service man whose disability prevented 
him from resuming his pre-war occupation, though a certain number 
of fit men were also assisted. The Ministry guaranteed the payment of 
allowances for the worker, his wife and children, travelling expenses, 
residence away from home, etc. The industrial depression greatly 
increased the difficulties of carrying out the scheme, and since 1921 it 
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has been considerably restricted. It is estimated that from August 1919 
to December 1924 some 88,000 ex-Service men had completed their 
training, while 6,800 were still pursuing it. 

A further scheme was initiated for the training and assistance of 
ex-officers and men of similar education who wished to take up pro- 
fessional or business appointments. Here the Ministry of Labour worked 
in co-operation with other departments, such as the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. Grants towards maintenance and 
tuition fees were paid to students during their training. Up to the end 
of 1924 the total number of applicants accepted was 55,096, of which 
386 had not yet finished their courses and 45,777 had completed them 
satisfactorily. 

The Ministry also dealt with finding professional and business 
appointments and advising ex-officers and similar workers as to employ- 
ment. This work came to an end on 31 April 1925, since when the 
Officers’ Association of the British Legion has carried it on. This work 
is one of peculiar difficulty, but up to the end of 1924 the Ministry had 
succeeded in placing 79,555 officers and others under this scheme. 

Civil Liabilities 

In 1919 a Civil Liabilities Resettlement scheme was initiated to 
assist ex-Service men to meet liabilities such as rent, mortgage payments, 
rates and taxes, insurance premiums, and school fees, which their 
military service had prevented them from discharging. At present, 
however, grants are normally made only towards the purchase of stock 
or equipment to enable the applicant to set up in business. The maximum 
grant is £104, From 1919 to 1924, 122,035 grants amounting to £3,940,419 
were made. An investigation of a sample 350 cases made in 1923 showed 
that 66 per cent. of the men assisted had been nfore or less successful, 
in spite of the trade depression. 


Women’s Training and Employment 


A Central Committee on Women’s Training and Employment was 
established during the war and reappointed in 1920 to consider special 
schemes for women unemployed or handicapped as a result of the con- 
ditions arising out of the war. A report on the Committee’s work up to 
the end of 1922 has already been issued’. The total number of women 
assisted by the Committee up to the end of 1924 was as follows: 


Scholarships for professional or 

semi-professional women 4,009 
Homecraft courses 25,070 
Domestic outfits 3,837 
Clerical courses 352 
Individual vocational training 145 


The total expenditure was approximately £423,297. 
It is impossible in a brief summary to give a full account of the 
many activities of the Ministry. The report itself, while highly com- 





* Second Interim Report of the Central Committee on Women’s Training and 
Employment to 31 December 1922. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 6d. 


~~ * 
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pressed, gives many interesting details and illustrative quotations, and 
full statistics are given in appendices. 


THe UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTS COMMITTER 


Mention may also be made here of a body which, though entirely 
independent of the Ministry of Labour, is directly concerned with the 
relief of unemployment -—-- the Unemployment Grants Committee, which 
has recently issued its fourth annual report. This Committee was 
established in December 1920 to give financial assistance to local autho- 
rities in executing ‘“‘ works of public utility designed to secure some 
measure of relief in districts or in trades suffering from unemployment ”’. 

The assistance granted by the Committee may take one of two forms 
(the scale of grant having been raised in 1924). In the case of approved 
works financed otherwise than by loan the Committee undertakes to 
meet 75 per cent. of the wages paid to unemployed men taken on for 
the work. Where works are financed by loan the assistance varies 
according to the type of scheme: (1) non-revenue-producing works : 
75 per cent. of the interest and sinking fund charges for half the period 
of the loan, up to a maximum of 15 years ; (2) revenue-producing works : 
50 per cent. of the interest for the full period of the loan up to a maximum 
of 15 years ; (3) public utility undertakings carried out by companies : 
50 per cent. of the interest on the capital cost of the work over a period 
not exceeding 15 years, varying according to the degree in which the 
work is accelerated? and the date on which it may be expected to become 
remunerative. 

Stress is laid on the fact that the schemes assisted by the Committee 
are not merely “ relief works ” but are also of permanent benefit to the 
community, this being one of the criteria applied in considering appli- 
cations for grants. The works undertaken in the year 1924-1925 included 
large dock and harbour extensions, the extension of gas, water, and 
electric supply, road making, sewerage works, the formation of parks 
and recreation grounds, and the construction of publie ferries. In 
addition to the employment directly provided by these works, an almost 
equal amount is provided in factories and workshops on the manufac- 
ture of the materials required. 

From its institution up to June 1925 the Committee received appli- 
cations for grants in aid of 9,858 schemes financed by loan, of which 
6,668 were approved and 238 were still under consideration ; and 6,227 
for assistance on a wages basis, of which 4,112 were approved and 69 
were still under consideration. The estimated capital cost of all the works 
approved was £85,123,371 and the total grants sanctioned amounted 
to £68,434,280. The amount of employment provided by these works 
is estimated at 3,181,271 man-months. 





1 Unemployment Grants (Viscount St. David’s) Committee: Fourth (Interim) 
Report of Proceedings from 24 June 1924 to 24 June 1925. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1925. 21 pp. 

® I.e. carried out earlier or more rapidly than it would have been on a purely 
commercial basis. 
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Agricultural Credit Funds in Sweden 


A considerable improvement in the Swedish agricultural credit 
system was effected ten years ago by means of two Royal Decrees dated 
18 June 1915, one concerning government grants to organisations 
assisting smaller farms with working credit, and the other dealing with 
state registration of two types of agricultural credit fund, local and 
central, known respectively as the “‘ agricultural credit funds ” and 
the “‘ central credit funds ”’ ; and, further, by an Act of the same date 
laying down certain principles for the working of these central funds. 
These various regulations came into force on 1 January 1916'. The 
Swedish Statistical Department has now published a report on the 
first eight years of the operation of these funds, 1916-1923?. 

The agricultural credit funds are local funds. Each fund must have 
at least fifteen members. Membership is confined to nationals, to 
organisations or companies carrying on agricultural business, and to 
communes. Each member’s financial participation in the fund is pro- 
portional to the number of hectares of cultivated land (meadows and 
forests being calculated at a reduced value) in respect of which his 
membership has been established. Membership cannot however be 
established for any member in respect of more than 100 hectares of 
that member’s land, or in respect of more than one-tenth of all member- 
ship areas taken together. Attention is drawn below to the important 
effects of this rule. Each member takes up a share of at least 10 kronor 
for each 10 hectares of his membership area, and has the right to borrow 
not more than 200 kronor per hectare of that area ; except in cases of 
gardening or similar trades, however, where 400 kronor per hectare 
can be borrowed. Each member must also be responsible for the general 
liabilities of the fund to an amount of at least one and a half times 
his borrowing rights. 

The agricultural credit funds receive the savings of their members 
and invest them, and, secondly, furnish their members with loans for 
the following purposes : 

(1) purchase of stock, machinery, seed, fodder and fertilisers ; 

(2) supply of working capital during those periods of the year 
when output of the farm is at its minimum ; 

(3) encouragement of subsidiary agricultural trades which can be 
suitably carried on in connection with a member's farm ; 

(4) construction of. water supply and sewerage or arrangements 
for the conservation of manure, etc. ; 

(5) drainage, or drainage improvement : 





' These regulations were amended on 18 February 1916, 11 June 1918, and 
30 April 1920. 

* Swepen. Kune. STatTistTisKA CENTRALBYRAN : Jordbrul:skassorna och 
Centralkassorna for Jordbrukskredit Aren 1916-1923. Ser. A, Band IV: 1. Stock- 
holm, 1925. 
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(6) minor soil improvements, and the construction of smaller farm 
buildings ; 

(7) minor improvements in forestry cultivation ; 

(8) payment of entrance fees to an organisation, the purpose of 
which is to help members to obtain machinery, seed, fodder, stock, and 
fertilisers, or to work up or market the produce of their farms. 

Central credit funds receive and invest the deposits of their members, 
grant them loans, and, in general, work for the development of the 
co-operative savings and credit movement among farmers. The agricul- 
tural credit funds are, with three exceptions, members of these central 
funds ; each central fund must have a membership of at least ten agri- 
cultural credit funds. In addition, other agricultural organisations 
which aim at the encouragement of agriculture may be members of the 
central funds ; such organisations must, however, be established on 
principles which make their members personally responsible for organi- 
sation liabilities. Each member organisation must invest at least 
400 kronor in the central fund which it joins, and is responsible for the 
liabilities of such central fund to an amount at least thirty times its 
investment; the liability of an organisation as towards a central fund 
cannot, however, exceed two-thirds of its members’ liabilities as towards 
itself. An automatic limit is thus set for the amount which an agricul- 
tural credit fund or other organisation can invest in a central fund. 
Borrowing rights of member associations are limited to 50 per cent. of 
their liabilities in the central fund, plus, in the case of an agricultural. 
credit fund, 50 per cent., and, in the case of other organisations, 33*/, per 
cent., of the total amount which such fund or organisation can lend to 
its own members (i.e. total borrowing rights of all members taken 
together). 

How the formal structure of the credit system has developed can 
be seen from the tables below : 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF CREDIT FUNDS, 1916-1923 





Agricultural credit funds | Central credit funds 





Date Membership 
(end of year) 





Membership Agricultural Other 
credit funds 





71 
82 
77 
80 
112 
117 
120 
121 


71 1,995 
85 2,662 
80 2,986 
83 3,448 
115 4,960 
121 5,658 
124 6,232 
124 6,545! 





> He He He me 60 69 Oo 























1 Including 18 organisations and 8 communes. 
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BORROWING RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBERS OF CREDIT FUNDS, 
1916-1923 


(in thousands of kronor) 





Agricultural credit funds | Central credit funds 





Agricultural credit funds’ | Other organisations’ 


Date 
(end of year) 





Members’ . 
Members 
borrowing ae , borrow- 
liabilities borrowing 4 lia- 
rights rights liabilities —_ bilitics 





1916 2,195 3,293 1,265 1,028 _- 
1917 2,892 4,339 1,574 1,182 — 
1918 3,382 5,072 1,867 1,134 140 — 
1919 9,173 13,760 4,372 1,356 271 218 
1920 15,667 23,516 8,119 1,847 398 272 
1921 18,436 27,653 9,566 2,269 462 311 
1922 19,844 29,766 10,696 2,450 739 590 
1923 20,096 30,144 11,127 2,669 652 485 





























It will be seen from these tables that the agricultural credit funds 
are overwhelmingly built up on a membership of individuals, while 
these funds in their turn dominate the central credit funds. The members 
of the agricultural credit funds are generally smallholders who have 
entered the funds with a participation which corresponds to the total 
area which they hold. As stated above, membership in respect of a 
farmer’s total holding is not necessary,and for a farmer owning more 
than 100 hectares even impossible. The table below shows the per- 
centage distribution of members according to the number of hectares 
with which they participated in these funds in 1923. 


of members 

1 12 

2 3 
8-5 14 
6-10 31 
11--20 19 
21-30 9 
31-50 8 
50-100 4 


Amount of participation in funds Percentage 
_ (hectares) 


Total 100 


In most cases membership has only been obtained in respect of an 
area corresponding to a smallholding or small farm. It may also be noted 
that in practice the rules governing borrowing and liabilities work so 
that in an agricultural credit fund members’ liabilities exceed their 
borrowing rights, while in the central credit funds, on the contrary, 
the borrowing rights of member organisations are several times larger 
than their liabilities. 

The funds at the disposal of the agricultural credit funds are ac- 
cumulated out of members’ shares, members’ deposits (both current 
accounts and savings deposits), and finally from loans from the central 
funds. The agricultural credit funds also accept members’ bills dis- 
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counted through the central funds. The central funds have at their 
disposal the capital and deposits paid in by agricultural credit funds 
and other organisations, and also accept savings deposits direct from the 
members of these funds and organisations. Interest on a savings account, 
whether in a central or in an agricultural credit fund, may only be paid 
on the first 2,000 kronor deposited. There are also certain limits on the 
total amount of deposits which either type of fund may accept. 

During the first years, as might have been expected, both types 
of fund developed quickly ; since then the pace has slowed down, and 
during the last two years dealt with in the report deposits and shares 
only increased slowly. At the end of 1923 the sum of the balances of 
the agricultural credit funds was 54% million kronor, .of which 164,000 
kronor represented the paid-up capital, 74,000 kronor members’ savings 
deposits, and 180,000 kronor was in current accounts. More than four- 
fifths of the working capital of the agricultural credit funds, namely, 
4,628,000 kronor, was borrowed from the central funds. The sum of 
the balances of the central funds was in the same year 8.7 million kronor, 
of which 107,000 kronor was paid-up capital, 190,000 kronor deposits 
from member funds and organisations, 2,821,000 kronor deposits from 
private persons, 765,000 kronor represented bills re-discounted at the 
Swedish National Bank, 3,851,000 kronor loans from various money 
institutions, and 844,000 kronor other loans. 

It will be seen from these figures that, apart from the money con- 
tributed to the central funds by individuals, the direct contributions 
made by agriculture itself to this new credit system are not yet large ; 
most of the working capital comes from the usual credit sources in the 
country. This, however, is no proof that the new system is not required. 
The nature of the loan system of an ordinary bank and the imperfect 
connections between these banks and many small farmers make a link 
such as is provided in the central agricultural funds necessary. The 
figures also show the predominant importance at the moment of the 
central funds. While at the close of 1923 the agricultural credit funds 
were only providing, for the purposes for which they had been established, 
a sum of 1.3 million kronor, namely, their total balances less loans from 
the central funds, the central funds had raised about 8.4 million kronor, 
namely, their total balances less paid-up capital and deposits of member 
organisations (these items are, of course, already included in the 1.3 mil- 
lions just mentioned as belonging to the agricultural credit funds). The 
total funds for agricultural credit purposes at this time thus amounted 
to about 9.7 million kronor, of which 4,820,000 kronor were lent through 
the agricultura! credit funds and 2,680,000 kronor were obtained by 
means of bills discounted by the central funds* through the agency 
of the agricultural credit funds. 

Credit is obtained by the farmers in three ways : (1) overdiafts on 





‘ Namely, not more than the amount members may borrow, plus two-thirds 
of the paid-up capital, plus five times the reserve fund. 

: This item is only to be found in the balance sheets of the central funds. The 
agricultural credit funds do not note these bills, though they are also responsible 
for their due pxyment. 
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current accounts ; (2) loans on personal security ; (3) bills discounted 
through the agricultural credit funds. Overdrafts on current accounts 
amounted in 1923 to 1,651,000 kronor, loans to 3,169,000 kronor, and 
bills to the amount mentioned above, namely, 2,680.00) kronor. No 
further statement is available as to overdrafts on current accounts after 
1923. During 1923, 1,149 new loans, to a total amount of 1,446,000 kro- 
nor!, were granted, and at the end of the year 2,055 loans, amounting 
to 3,197,000 kronor', were ovtstanding. During 1923 4,928 bills were 
negotiated, to the value of 3,305,000 kronor, and at the end of the year 
3,062 bills, amounting to 2,549,109 kronor, were outstanding. The 
turnover on bills is quicker than on loans. The average value of the 
bills drawn is between 700 and 800 kronor, loans run between 1,300 
and 1,500 kronor. The totai amount of loans arranged in 1923 was 
nearly the same as the number of members in the agricultura] credit 
funds. 

The following table shows the purposes for which credit was granted 
by the agricultural credit funds. 


PURPOSES AND AMOUNT OF CREDITS GRANTED IN 1923 





Purpose of credits a nal Bills discounted 





Kr. Kr. 

Purchase of stock 241,625 13,030 
Purchase of machinery, etc. 102,880 
Purchase of seed 62,775 
Purchase of fodder 85,905 
Purchase of fertilisers 62,360 
Land improvements ' $81,385 
Construction of buildings 157,812 .5f 
Other purposes 648,882 2,042,327 


~~ = 
> Or 


to to to 
es 


— 28D me ew do 
os 


‘am ort 


Total 1,443,624 3,305,478 

















It is obvious that the type of credit used is influenced by the purpose 
for which the money is wanted. 

The rate of interest has of course oscillated with the general rate of 
interest on the money market. It may be stated that the credit given 
by the funds has been rather cheap. On the other hand, it does not 
look as if any settled interest policy has yet been introduced. Interest 
paid on savings deposits has nearly always been lower than that paid 
by the ordinary savings banks, which must retard the development 
of this branch of operations. 


’ Including, however, some overdrafts on current accounts. 
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RATES OF INTEREST ON VARIOUS LOANS, 1919-1923 





Agricultural credit funds Central credit funds 





Interest on | Interest on | Interest on | Interest on Interest 
current Joans current loans - bills 
account on personal account on personal disco ted 

loans security loans security - 





1919 6.06 6.74 5.95 5.99 6.51 
1920 7.30 7.40 6.88 6.67 7.25 
1921 7.06 7.40 7.19 6.81 7.03 
1922 . 6.27 5.49 5.87 5.53 


1923 . 6.29 5.31 4.94 5.62 





























1 Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige 1924. 


The agricultural credit Funds, taken together, have shown small 
profits for each year of their operations except 1922 ; these profits, however, 
hav. rarely exceeded the amount of the small government grant received. 
Thus in 1923 the profits were, in round numbers, 15,000 kronor and the 
grant was 14,000 kronor. The central funds have tended to show slight 
deficits. However, the last two years covered by the report show small 
profits ; in 1923 these amounted to 19,000 kronor in round numbers, 
but here again the government grant of 15,000 kronor forms the greater 
part. 
Agricultural credit funds in Sweden, backed by the system of central 
credit funds, have brought opportunities for easy credit to the small 
farmer. In practice, as made clear above, the members of the funds 
aré nearly all to be reckoned as smallholders, and the small average size 
of the loans granted also illustrates clearly the social character of 
this system. It may be said in general that the new system seems to 
be built on a sound basis, and that it should undoubtedly play an 
important part in Swedish agriculture. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insurance 
in Italy, 1919-1924 


The National Social Insurance Fund of Italy has recently issued a 
report! conveniently presenting in a single volume the statistics of 
unemployment and unemployment insurance which appeared periodi- 
cally from March 1919 to December 1924. Several clearly arranged 
diagrams suggest some interesting conclusions. 





1 Cassa NAZIONALE PER LE AssIcuRAZIONI Sociatt: La disoceupazione e Uassi- 
curazione contro la disoccupazione in Italia dal 1919 al 1924. Rome, 1925, 374 pp. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES - 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The economic difficulties caused by the disorganisation of industry 
made themselves felt early in 1919 in a fall in prices, and in unemploy- 
ment which reached its peak in April 1919 with a total of 398,598 unem- 
ployed. Then prices begarr to rise, business improved and the number 
of unemployed dropped to $8,101 in July 1920. But the figures again 
rose as prices once more fell, reaching the maximum of 606,819 in January 
1922. From then until the end of 1924 prices were relatively stable, 
tending, however, to rise, while unemployment, except for seasonal 
fluctuations, steadily decreased. A minimum of 115,590 was touched 
in September 1924. 

The proportion between the sexes of the unemployed, at various dates, 
was approximately one woman to four men. 

Seasonal fluctuations in the number of unemployed in industry as 
a whole are strongly marked. The curve reaches a maximum at the end 
of January 1920, 1922, 1923 and 1924, but in 1921 it is broken by the 
absence of the figures for the first three months. However, it may be 
assumed that the general depression of 1921 completely obscured the 
improvement in the employment situation, which began in February 
in other years. 

Men in agriculture, building, and public works are those most 
affected by winter unemployment, which touches women little. In 
metal-working the curve shows no seasonal variations and falls almost 
continuously from Oztober. 1921 to December 1924. Among women 
workers there are seasonal fluctuations in various industrial groups, 
but none for women taken as a whole. Thus, for example, women in 
agriculture, like men, suffer from winter unemployment, but in the 
general curve this is balanced by unemployment among textile workers 
at another period, i.e. in the spring. For male textile workers there 
are no seasonal fluctuations. 

It follows that the percentage distribution of the unemployed among 
different industria] groups varies at different periods. This is illustrated 
by the following figures, showing the percentage distribution among 
the main industrial groups of the whole number unemployed, during 
the winter of 1921-1922, when unemployment was worst, and in the 
summer of 1924. 

Industrial group 31 January 1922 31 July 1924 
Agriculture 32 
Bulding and public works 29 
Metal working 12 


Textiles 7 
Others 20 


Total 100 100 


Unemployment among clerical workers, technicians, and other non 
manual workers continues to be particularly severe. The number of 
unemployed increased from 16,031 at the peak of general unemploy- 
ment in January 1922 to 21,317 in December 1922. Two years later it 
was still 15,921, representing 10 per cent. of the total number unem- 
ployed, as against only 2.6 per cent. in January 1922. 
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The report also gives detailed information on the distribution of 
unemployment by districts. 

The second chapter deals with partial unemployment, distinguishing 
between short time and rotation. The number of workers on short 
time reached its maximum in October 1921, namely 45,626 (men, 35,654 ; 
women, 9,972). It had practically disappeared by December 1924, 
when the figure was only 468. The figures for rotational unemploy- 
ment were: July 1921, 186,456 (men, 153,723 ; women, 2,067), and 
December 1924, 9,488 (men, 7,42] ; women, 2,067). Neither kind of 
partial unemployment seems to have been affected by seasonal fluc- 
tuations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Statistics of compulsory unemployment insurance are given in the 
second part of the report, but unfortunately the total number of insured 
is not stated. 

The curve showing the numbers in receipt of unemployment benefit 
each month is very different from the curve showing the numbers regis- 
tered as unemployed. This difference is due partly to the fact that the 
seasonally unemployed are not generally entitled to benefit (the fluctua- 
tions of the curve of unemployed in receipt of benefit are therefore much 
smaller than those of the curve of unemployed registered) and partly 
to the fact that the conditions for receipt of benefit varied during the 
period considered. The figures below illustrate these fluctuations. The 
dates chosen are for periods when (a) the number in receipt of benefit 
was at its maximum, (b) the number unemployed was at its maximum, 
and (c) the number unemployed was at its minimum. 


Number in receipt Unemployed 


Date of benefit during registered at end 
the month of month 
(a) ~ September 1921 146,269 473,216 
(6) January 1922 106,541 606,819 
(c) September 1924 21,009 115,590 


It should also be noted that if all the unemployed had been in receipt 
of benefit, the figures in the first column, representing the unemployed 
who received benefit at any time during the month, would normally 
be higher than those of the second, representing only the unemployed 
registered on a given day. A comparison of the two columns shows 
that compulsory unemployment insurance does in fact provide benefit 
for only a small fraction of the unemployed. 

The report also gives the number of claims for benefit made and 
granted month by month. The annual totals of these two series of 
figures show only relatively small differences. It seems permissible to 
conclude that the large number of unemployed not receiving benefit 
is due partly to the restrictive conditions imposed by the law on the 
insured, but also partly to the fact that the legal compulsion to insure 
is not so effective as it might be. 

The statistics of unemployed in receipt of benefit are not given by 
industry but only by district. 

The number of days of benefit paid month by month in each region 
is also shown in detail. The tables distinguish between the three rates 
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of benefit (1.75, 2.50 and 3.75 lire a day) corresponding to three classes 
of daily contribution which are themselves based on three groups of 
daily wage rates (up to 4 lire, 4 to 8 lire, and above 8 lire). Naturally, 
benefit at the rate of 3.75 lire is far the most frequent, but the 2.50 lire 
rate also represents an appreciable proportion. The 1.75 lire rate is 
the least frequent, but the proportion tends to increase, as also that of 
the middle rate. The percentage distribution of the various rates of 
benefit is as follows : 


= 1922" 1928 1924 
3.75 90.41 83.94 82.28 
2.50 8.75 14.12 15.71 
1.75 0.84 1.94 2.01 





Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 


1 Second half only. 


The number of days for which benefit was paid multiplied by the 
rate of benefit gives the following figures for the sums actually distributed 
to the insured : 

Period Lire 

1922 } 25,175,638 

1923 42,634,177 

1924 21,629,902 
1 Second half only. 


Vocational Guidance in Germany, 1923-1925 


Some detailed information on the working of vocational guidance 
in Germany from 1 July 1923 to 30 June 1924 is given in a recent article* 
by Dr. W. Stets, adviser to the German Federal Ministry of Labour?. 

The total number of vocational guidance offices, according to this 
article, has not noticeably changed. There were 592 offices in 1922, 
only increasing in 1924 to 597, while in Prussia there was an actual 
decrease from 448 to 427. 

Under the impulse given by the Act of 22 July 1922° on employment 
exchanges, the amalgamation of the vocational guidance offices with 
the public employment exchanges continued progressively, so that in 
1924 it was almost the general rule. It may be recalled that in 1922 
the proportion of vocational guidance offices organised outside the 
employment exchanges was 33 per cent. 

An important advance recorded by Dr. Stets consists in the increase 
in the number of whole-time vocational advisers. In the offices for 


ennatth 





1 “ Die Zahlenmassige Entwicklung der 6ffentlichen Beratung 1922 bis 1924. 
Nach Erhebungen der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung und nach dem Ergebnis der 
Berufsberatungsstatistik 1923-1924", in Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nos. 32-33, 1 Sept. 
1925, pp. 536 et seq. 

? For an account of the situation down to 1922-1923, ef. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, pp. 526-541 :“* Vocational Guidance in Germany”’. 


* Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil I, No. 56, p. 657. Translation in INTERNATIONAL 
Lazour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Ger. 3. 
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boys, the number has been almost doubled, rising from 88 in 1922 to 
156 in 1924. In the offices for girls, however, the increase is not so 
great, the number being 82 in 1924 compared with 72 in 1922. The 
advance is still more marked if the increase in the number of offices 
which employ whole-time vocational advisers is considered : 128 offices 
for boys in 1924 compared with 56 in 1922, and 72 offices for girls in 
1924 compared with 49 in 1922. 

The number of young porsons applying for advice on the choice 
of an occupation in 1923-1924 grew to a total of 256,660, a distinct 
advance on the preceding year when the applicants numbered 235,013. 
The proportion of boys and girls remained about the same ; the per- 
centages in 1922-1923 were respectively 57 and 43, while in 1923-1924 
they were 57.5 and 42.5. The increase in the number of young persons 
applying for advice on their future occupation is due chiefly to the 
increase in the number of pupils from elementary schools. The per- 
centages of applicants coming from the various grades of school were 


as follows : 












Type of school Boys Girls 
1922-1923 1923-1924 1922-1923 1923-1924 
Elementary 88.8 91.5 88.7 91.0 
Secondary and higher 11.2 8.5 11.3 9.0 


On the other hand, the number of vacancies for apprentices at the 
disposal of the vocational guidance offices was less than in the preceding 
year. There were 134,040 places in 1923-1924, of which 88,643 were 
for boys and 45,397 for girls, compared with 137,604 in 1922-1923, of 
which 88,979 were for boys and 48,625 for girls. Though fewer places 
were offered by employers, the number of places filled increased from 
93,645 (60,689 for boys and 32,956 for girls) in 1922-1923 to 96,374 
(61,494 for boys and 34,880 for girls) in 1923-1924. It should be noted, 
however, that this increase is only in the absolute figures. In fact, 
of 100 young persons asking advice on occupations, only 41.7 were 
placed in 1923-1924, while the percentage in 1922-1923 was 43. Of the 
total vacancies filled, 92.3 per cent. were for apprentices properly 
speaking. 

An interesting point is the attraction of certain crafts and occupa- 
tions which are fashionable at the moment ; posts as mechanics, espe- 
cially motor and cycle mechanics, are particularly popular among the 
boys, and dressmaking and commercial employment among the girls. 
For example, there were 2,710 applicants for the 518 vacancies for motor 
and cycle mechanics offered to the vocational guidance offices ; while 
there were 12,934 applicants for 4,129 vacancies in dressmaking, and 
14,679 for 4,462 vacancies in commercial employment. 

The conclusion drawn by Dr. Stets from an examination of the 
statistics is that while the vocational guidance system is still far from 
distributing the demand for posts evenly between the occupations 
which are overcrowded and those which no one wishes to enter, yet it 
is organised on sound lines, is making good progress, and is steadily 
consolidating the outward and perhaps superficial growth of the earlier 
years. 











STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with tho e for previous dats showing changes 
in the volume of «mploym: nt and unemployment and in wholesale and 
r tail prices. The s-ries are in continuation of those publish«d in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemploym« nt statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workerscovered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed wor|ers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Reviewfor July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. A 
further note on the figures for Czechoslovakia is given below. 


Czechoslovakia : Zprdvy stdétniho tiradu statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské, 
1925, N°. 96-97, Series E, No. 23-24. 

The Act of 19 July 1921 on the state supplement to unemployment relief came 
into force again as from 1 April 19:5. In consequence there have been certain 
changes in the statistics of unemployment. The series published in Zprdvy 
sldtntho tiradu statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské up to April 1925 have been 
replaced by two new series : (1) statistics of the labour market (end of month) 
from data supplied by the employment exchanges ; (2) number unemployed in 
receipt of benefit, calculated with the help of information supplied by the trade 
unions. The figures now given in the following tables (number unemployed 
remaining on the live register) are taken from the first of these series. 





? International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


























































































































































Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists ee Unemployment insurance societies 
nsurance 
(end of Wholly Partially N a ee 
unemployed unemployed | ~ aniber Per | Number ‘ pet wd ed Partially 
month) unem- unemployed| “employ unemployed 
Per Per .| in receipt Per 
Bamber | ccat,| SOMO | com.| Ploved | cent ot wen “4 Number be | Number | Per 
1923 
March 340,711 | 5.6 |1,237,356 |23.6 | 27,112 | 7.2 152,828 4,788 0.8 12,010 1.8 
June 235,556 | 4.1 794,821 [15.3 26,931 | 7.1 92,789 5,605 0.8 11,653 1.8 
Sept. 501,544 | 9.9 | 1,787,622 [39.7 28,122 | 7.4 79.289 3,008 0.5 6,922 1.1 
Dec. 1,304,973 {28.2 | 1,691,309 |42.0 | 22.521 | 6.6 98,050 11,017 1.7 12,750 | 19 
1924 
March 674,606 /16.6 346,153 | 9.9 29,417 | 7.6 106,908 4,060 0.6 9,700 14 
June 340,774 110.5 610,849 |19.4 32,708 | 8.3 63,969 6,659 1.0 15,269 2.3 
Sept. 362,997 {10.5 512,028 |17.5 38,482 | 9.5 77,550 4,597 0.7 14,940 2.3 
Dec. 282,645 | 8.1 193,820 | 6.5 41,420 |10.3 154,493 9,344 1.5 23,410 3.6 
1925 
March 221,259 | 5.8 158,681 5.1 37,836 | 9.3 175,580 9,414 1.5 33.509 5.5 
April 156,943 | 4.4 153,046 | 4.9 bd ° 148,434 9,817 1.6 33,189 5.5 
May 129,933 | 3.6 155,033 | 5.0 . ° 130,788 7,289 1.2 30.206 4.9 
June 130,249 | 3.5 163,461 | 5.2 | 36,490 |10.2 118,315 6,483 1.0 29,108 | 4.7 
July 131,966 | 3.7 | 117,280 | 5.8 * ° 117,183 6,701 | 1.1 24,490 | 4.0 
Aug. 154,032 | 4.3 214,085 | 6.9 ad a 116,365 5,634 0.9 17,434 2.9 
Sept. 168,657 | 4.5 | 268,186 | 8.5 — ~ 119,005 4,758 | 0.8 11,034 | 1.9 
Oct. 214,054 | 5,8 | 399,649 |12.4 * * 131,096 — — —~ on 
Nov. _— one = amy * * _ om —_ _ a 
Number on 
which latest e 
percentages 3,682,841 3,210,000 355,133 e 594,940 
are based 
TABLE I (cont.) 
Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France Hungary 
Date 
Trade unionists | Trade unionists Number Trade unionists 
(end of Number Number of 
unemployed of unemployed 
month) Number | p, Number | por remaining | unemployed | in receipt | Number | Per 
unem- a unem- | cent, |? live register} registered of benefit unem- | cent. 
ployed ‘| ployed 5 ployed 
1923 
March 10,185 6.8} 40.684 15.6 661 1,242 2,571 18,650 | 8.5 
June 5,299 3.4] 20,722 8.1 865 512 2,087 _ - 
Sept. 3,018 2.0); 19,602 7.7 607 676 1,363 13,422 6.6 
Dec. 11,767 7.2} 50,148 19.6 821 779 440 15,432 9.1 
1924 
March 10.051 6.7| 43,184 16.7 5,116 1,620 1,022 22,436 13.6 
June 9,250 6.8} 13,116 5.0 1,463 672 547 24,598 | 12.8 
Sept. 9,156 5.9} 15,121 5.8 957 1,186 447 26,020 | 13.5 
Dec. 18,373 11.6} 45,206 17.1 2,156 2,234 509 33,095 | 173 
1925 
March 13,159 8.5} 39,600" | 15.1 2,867 3,502 1,016 36,873 20.5 
April s 8.7] 35,400! | 13.5 2.209 1,882 931 36,360 | 20.2 
May * 7.0} 31,700 | 12.1 1,783 1,398 675 34,001 | 19.0 
June 9,578 6.1 23,600! 2.0 1,771 1,155 ° 626 $4,015 | 19.0 
July * 5.2} 21,800! | 8.3 1,960 984 637 32.041 17.9 
Aug. ad 4.4} 25,400! 9.7 941 1,563 581 27.160 | 15.2 
Sept. oo 5.7] 26,000! | 9.9 883 2,011 618 25,488 | 14.3 
Oct. ° — | 33,300! | 12.7 _ —- 523 22,579 | 13.4 
Nov. ° —j| 41.400' '18.3 — _ 557 — — 
Number on 
which latest ° » ° 168,500" 
percentages 157,268 262,343 
are based 





* Approximate figures. 


yet received ’’. 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





















































































Great Britain , 7 
and Northern [reland Italy Latvia Norway 

J 

Compulsory Number of unem- : 

Date Trade unionists : Number Trade unionists 
(end of month) insurance ployed registered unemploved 
=e “ remaining 
Number | per | Number | por | wholly | Partially} ©” live |Number| Per 
Gaon | cont unem- | cent.| unempl. | unempl register nempl. | cent. 
ployed . ployed 7 . “ pl. 
1923 
March 145,894 | 12.3 | 1,303,476 11.1 | 280,701 43,559 4,175 4,876 14.5 
June 130,188 | 11.1 | 1,295.136'] 11.3") 216,287 39,288 1,622 2,661 79 
Sept. 129.245 | 11.3 | 1,844,667 | 117 | 180,684 | 72,799 884 2,521 7.6 
Dec. 110,743 9.7 | 1,226,641 10.7 , 258,580 62,386 2,782 4,468 14.0 
1924 
March 86,731 7.8 | 1,137,683 9.9 | 218,740 21.654 2.313 4,101 12.0 
June 77.761 7.2 | 1,084,517 9.4 | 130.793 16,877 1,227 1,714 4.9 
Sept. 84,214 8.6 | 1,240,045 | 10.8 | 115,590 21,654 1,383 1,830 5.2 
Dec. 88,420 9.2 | 1,260,465 | 10.9 | 150,449 9,956 3,821 4,386 12.5 
1925 
March 88,551 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.4 | 142,552 14,282 4,314 4.018 11.1 
April 92,465 9.4 | 1,292,131 | 11.2 | 126,521 16,284 3,168 3,722 10.2 
May 99,214 | 10.1 | 1,294,965 | 11.2 | 101,405 11,647 1,319 3,466 9.5 
June 120,754 | 12.2% | 1,406,155 | 12.2 85,532 6,944 1,169 3,256 89 
July 107,531 | 11.2 | 1,326,910 | 11.5 79,526 4,291 814 3,056 8.3 Y 
Aug. 112,034 | 11.4 |} 1,440,628 | 12.5 72,211 5.763 1,026 3,764 10.1 ; 
Sept. 111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.4 82,764 7,223 — — — 
Oct. 110,901 | 11.3 | 1,354,029 | 11.4 85,769 8,082 _ os — 

Nov. — — _ _ _ - — _ _ ; 
Number on which 
latest percentages 977,930 11,892,000 ° * $7,143 

are based 











1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed : after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 












































Czecho- 
Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland 
| slovakia 
M Unemployment 
Sete insurance societies} | Number Trade unionists roy a Number 
(end of month) |———————| of = |——————| unem- | “or” | unemployed 
Number | p unemployed |Number ployed | work- on live 
2 unem- “4 me unem- | Per | regis- jers in register 
ployea | ent. registe: ployed | cent. | tered | 1920 
5 = 
6 1923 ‘ 
1 March 42,417 | 13.7 114,570 25,678 | 18.0 | 44,909 | 6.0 ° | 
June 27,409 9.3 76,397 12,903 | 9.8 | 25,583 | 3.4 . 7 
Sept. $2,709 | 11.6 52,420 10,752 | 8.0 | 22,820] 3.1 . 
4 Dec. 44,185 | 15.9 67,581 | 18,533 | 14.1 | 26,873 | 3.6 . 
1924 
3 March 29,320 | 11.0 109,531 28,133 | 13.9 | 21,380 | 2.9 ° 
June 15,843 5.8 137,830 14,033 | 7.4 | 10,9388 | 1.5 71,127 , 
Sept. 22,716 8.2 156,110 13,911 | 7.0] 8718! 1.2 . i 
5 Dec. 34,910 | 12.7 101,940 32,650 ; 15.5 | 11,419 | 1.5 65,213 
7 1925 . 
0 March 25,718 9.4 183,730 25,824 | 12.0] 10,185 | 1.4 60,710 i 
9 April 21,053 7.7 178,040 22,487 | 10.9] 8,591 1.2 48,070 : 
2 18,470 6.9 173,130 16,920 | 8.2] 7,189 | 0.9 44,567 ; 
3 June 18,243 6.6 171,650" 17,709 | 8.2 | 8,084 1.1 40,200 
r July 22,791 8.3 175,050 16,252 | 7.6 | 9,754 | 1.3 42,036 
: Aug. 21,818! 8.3) 186,.30 16,728 | 7.74] 9,895] 1.3 45,402 
Sept. 20,110" 8.1" 195,044" 19,802 ' 8.5 | 10,356 1.4 _ 
Oct. ~ ~— — — 10.1 | 12,219 | 1.6 — 
_ Nov. _— —_ _— — om an a ae 
rey on - i 
which | » 
— pusemteane 247,668" > 219,362 745,500 ° 
iot are based | 



























reach entaional figures. The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies ‘‘ figures not yet 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! United States 





Date Index number Index number Index number 
(end of month) of membership of employment of employment 
of sickness funds (number employed (average number 
(membership in on employed in 
Dec. 1921=100) 17 Jan. 1920=100) 1923=100) 





1923 
March 
June 
S-pt. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 





Number of persons " 
on which latest 14,546,143 793,624 
figure is based 

1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign* signifies “no figures published”. The sign— signifies “ figures not yet received’. 




















INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Prices AND Cost oF LIvING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
priccs, of the cost cf living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Revicw for July 1924 and lat«r months. 


TABLE 
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STATISTICS 


Wages Rates and Retail Pricesin Various Cities 


Owing to certain difficulties in. the collection of the necessary 
materials, the usual tables of wage rates and retail prices are not given 
this month. The figures for 1 October will appear in the Review for 


January. 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given 
below, brought up to date. 

Table IIT (continental emigration) contains for the first time figures 
relating to the seasonal emigration of agricultural workers from the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. These statistics date 
from 1 April 1925 and will in future be communicated every month. 
This addition brings the number of data provided by the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes up to five. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 





Nationals 


Allens | Nationals | 


| 
and aliens 





Period 


Serbs 


Figures for Lisbon are lacking. 


Argentina |Finland | India | Italy dorahie yn France | Roumania 


Slovenes 


| 





153,717 
60,846 
123,030 


26,846 
12,129 
31,873 


an 


7, 


| Het 


| 14,274 


6,849 


9,199 
12,279 


The sign — signifies ** figures not yet received’’. 


Poland Croats, and Creche er 
1} 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


1,148 
1,231 
1,435 
2,042 
1,973 
1,061 
1,057 
1.779 
1,608 
1,204 

920 

862 


May 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


+e e@eeeeveanene 
ee @eeeneteenee#eee*«#ee 
eee nee eneneeaaae 
*eeneeeeeeeer 





* These figures refer to the port of Oporto. 























ON Oe Oe lL er 





| 
16,320 | 


Tota) [rz | | 13,451 





eo sign * signifies “* no figures published * 


sake. 


1924 
Jan. 


Th 


1,434 


during the carth 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 








41,150 


18,790 


Ow OO eee 


a 
oO 
Ps 
o 
a 


17,494 
12,501 





18,035 
16,321 
10,313 


e*seee#nseee@e#e@eees: 





1,202 
1,268 
1,853 
2,071 
2,045 
1,243 
2,127 
1,824 
1,694 
1,269 
1,020 | 











2,890 
3,006 
3,726 
3,446 
3,498 
3,675 
3,533 
3,828 
4,192 
4,732 
8,321 





148,862 


201,591 


26,136 


| 19,050 | 


48,626 





@ Statistics destroyed 
* FL Orden, Asuncion, 22 June 1925. 





2,131 


10,712 
13,131 
19,786 
19,063 
16,540 
10,825 
11,049 
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980 
4,089 
4,417 
4,211 
6,491 
8,511 


1,314 
1,658 
1,763 
1,741 
1,551 
872 
1,144 
1,039 
1,131 


2,103 
3,794 
5,093 
4,529 
4,379 
3,837 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 





Period 


Nationals (repatriation) 


Aliens 


National: 
and allens 





Argen- | » 
m0 Canada| Italy !' Poland 





Germany | Argentina 


Ausiria 





Canada 





United 
States 


France 


Rou- 
mania 


Laecho- 
slovahia 





12, 377 
10, 505 
17, 785 











48,866 
32,563 
23,733 


142,386 
103,775 
99,816 


129,803 
24,490 
183,482 








15,274 
13,663 
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15,120 
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642 

723 
1,662 
2,140 
2.149 
2,084 
1,848 
2,692 
2.142 
1,845 
1,307 
1,075 





21.743 








15,124 


958 








| 79,498 


17,497 








20,309 | 263,993 


| 262,877 


12,189 





Tan. 
War. 
May 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
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847 
991 
1,401 
1,838 
1,799 
1,795 
1,573 
1,784 
1,366 
1,267 
926 
741 





20,518 


| 12,092 

16,104 
22,649 
25,092 
27,491 
18,898 
19,892 
15,912 
16,416 
17,080 
16,082 








15,787 








Total 


107,421 





. 


16,328 | 


223,495 





1925 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





Sept. 
Oct. 


660 
1,559 
2,197 
2,787 
1,794 
2,259 
2,328 
2,901 
2,357 





6,009 
5,486 
6,332 
8,546 
7,258 
11,150 
9,368 
| 11,108 
| 








258 


632 
800 
1,297 


10,907 
8,107 
9,263 

10,808 
9,481 

11,568 


8,387 |} 


be | 


9,127 


11,716 
14,157 
16,888 
18,416 | 


| 17,617 


12,273 | 
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signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. 
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TABLE Y. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 





Argentina Danzig Italy Netherlands 





30,578 18,140 
32,727 19,061 
24,871 15,349 
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230 
506 
403 
1,461 
1,256 
530 


1,384 
1,506 
1,036 
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Period Spain Italy 





1925 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June j 
July ! | 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 


669 
587 
669 
1,505 
1,526 
1,327 
1,625 
1,040 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


INTERNATIONAL 
Franece-Poland 
Accord franco-polonais du 17 avril 1924 concernant l’immigration des travail- 
leurs polonais en France. (B. M. T., 1925, Nos, 4-5-6, p. 205.) 


FRANCE 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 10 janvier 1924 modifiant le décret du 31 dé- 
cembre 1919 relatif aux emplois réservés en Afrique Occidentale francaise aux 
mmilitaires indigénes réformés ou libérés du service actif. (J. O., 13 janv. 1924, 
p. 404.) 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 12 janvier 1924 modifiant le décret du 
1° mars 1923 portant organisation de la Caisse des retraites des services civils 
coloniaux et locaux de |’ Indochine. (J. O., 16 janv., 1924, p. 507.) 


Freneh India 


Arrété du 12 janvier 1924 relatif 2 la chambre d’Agriculture de Pondichéry 
(J. O. des Etablissements francais dans I’Inde, 1924, No. 3, p. 30.) 


Madagascar 


Arrété complétant l’arrété réorganisant les chambres ct commissions consul- 
tatives du Commerce, de ]’Industrie et de Agriculture A Madagascar. (J. O. de 
Madagascar, No. 1977, p. 172.) 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetz! latt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B..M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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French Somaliland 


Décision du 22 mars 1924 fixant les salaires du personne] auxiliaire. (J. O. de 
la Céte des Somalis, 1924, No. 328, p. 192.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland 


Rules of the Supreme Court (Northern Ireland), dated 24 October 1924, adding 
Orders XLIa (Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments) and LIVd (appeals and 
proceedings under National Health Insurance Acts and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920) to the Rules of the Supreme Court (Ireland), 1905. (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 792.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insvrance Industry Special Scheme) Amend- 
ment Order (No. 2), 1924, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30), and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1924 (No. 26 of 1924). Dated 26 November 1924. 


POLAND 


*Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 31 grudnia 1924 roku 
w porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem 
Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publicznych 
oraz Ministrem Sprawiedliwosci w sprawie obowiazku pracodawcow zawiadamiania 
panstwowych urzedow posrednictwa pracy 0 kazdem wolnen lub nowoobsadzonem 
miejscu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 2, poz. 23, p. 15.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance, in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of Industry and Trade, the Minister of Agri. 
culture and St: te Lands, the Minister of Communications, the Minister of Public 
Works and the Minister of Justice, respecting the obligation of employers to notify 
public employment exchanges of vacancies or posts recently filled in their 
establishments. Dated 31 December 1924.] 


RUSSIA 


(Extract from the resolutions of the Second Session of the All Russian Central 
Executive Committee, eleventh sitting, 16 October 1924): Code of the RFSSR. 
respecting prisoners’ work. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 7-5, p. 11.) 

(Extract from the resolutions of the CEC. of the USSR. of 31 October 1924): 
Outlines of the penal legislation of the USSR. and the altied republics. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, Nes. 7-8, p. 3.) 

(Extract from the Resolutiens of the CEC. of the USSR. of 31 October 1924) : 
Outlines of the Penal Procedure Code of the USSR. and the allied republics. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 5.) 

* Order of the ARCEC. and the CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning artels. Dated 
15 December 1924. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 6, p. 19.) 

Instruction No. 186 /855 respecting employment agencies. Approved by the 
PLC. of the RFSSR. on 15 December 1924. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 1, p. 16.) 

(Collective recruiting of seasonal workers.) 

Order No. 188 /1133 of the PLC. and the PCJ. of the RFSSR. concerning the 
applicability of proceedings for distraint to sums paid by way of benefit during 
temporary incapacity for work, for the purpose of recovering contributions towards 
the maintenance of members of a disabled person’s famuy. Dated 18 December 1924. 
(LN.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 43.) 

Order of the Ail Russian Central Administrative Committee and the CPC. of 
the RFSSR. respecting the undertaking and productive co-operative associations 
organised by the committees of the employment offices in order to provide work for 
the unemployed. Dated 22 December 1924. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 2-5, p. 24.) 

* Order of the PLC. of the RFSSR. respecting the coming into operation of 
the Binding Order of the PLC. of the USSR. respecting the sorting of fragments 


of shell and respecting safety measures for workers in soap boiling works. No. 193/ 
943. Dated 27 December 1924, (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 1, p. 22.) 
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Instruction No. 494 /393 respecting the young persons’ section in the employ- 
ment-offices. Approved by the PLC. of the USSR. on 30 December 1924. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 1, p. 12.) 

Temporary Instruction No. 200/1138 respec.ing the Government (District) 
Social Insurance Funds. Approved by the PLC. of the RFSSR. on 31 December 
1924. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 1, p. 27.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1925. 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
* Verordnung Nr. 484 betreffend die Errichtung einer Arbeitskammer im Saar- 
gebiet. Vom 18. September 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 27, p. 242.) 


‘INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Austria 
Abkommen zwischen der Deutschen Reichsregierung und der Oesterreichischen 
Bundesregierung tiber die Aufhebung des Sichtvermerkszwanges fiir die beidersei- 
tigen Staatsangehérigen. Vom 29. Juli 1925. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 34, p. 405.) 


Germany-Belgium-Luxemburg 

_ Vorlaifiges Handelsabkommen zwischen Deutschland und der Belgisch-Luxem- 
burgischen Wirtschaftsunion. Vom 4. Apri] 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, II, p. 883.) 
§ 12: Auswanderungsunternehmungen; § 13: Mannschaften von Binnenschiffen. 


Hungary-Poland 
Convention commerciale entre la Hongrie et la Pologne. En date du 26 mars 1925, 


ARGENTINA 


* Ley No. 11278 sobre payo de salarios en moneda nacional. El 5 de octubre de 
1925. (Boletin Oficial, No. 9412, p. 449.) 

{Act respecting the payment of wages in national currency. Dated 5 October 
1925.]} 
Decreto de 27 de abril de 1925: Feriado del 1° de mayo. (Cronica Mensual del 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1925, No. 89, p. 1576.) 

{Decree declaring the 1st of May a public holiday. Dated 27 April 1925.] 

Resolucion de 20 de mayo de 1925: Representacion obrera en las Confercncia 
internacionale del Trabajo. (Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del 
Trabajo, 1925, No. 89, p. 1576.) 

[Resolution respecting the representation of the workers at the International 
Labour Conference. Dated 20 May 1925.] 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 
Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juli 1925 tiber eine Abainderung des Bundesgesetzes 
betreffend Wohnungsanforderung. (B. G. BI., 1925, 66. Stick, No. 304, p. 1039.) 
Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juli 1925 betrefferd eine Abanderung des Mietengesetzes. 
(B. G. Bl., 1925, 66. Stiick, No. 303, p. 1039.) 


Orders 

Verordnung vom 24. Juni 1925, B.G.Bl. No. 209, betreffend Erweiterung der 
értlichen Zustindigkeit des Gewerbegerichtes Dornbirn. (A. N., 1925, Nos. 7-8, 
p. 245.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 14. Juli 1925, womit einige Bestimmungen 
der Verordnung der Bundesregieruag vom 19. Juli 1923, B.G.Bl. No. 427, tiber die 
Neureglung der auf Grund des provisorischen St.tuts des Versorgungsinstituts 
fir Zivilbedienstete der ehemaligen k.k.k. Heeresverwaltung an ésterreichische 
Rundesbirger zuerkannten laufenden Ruhe(Versorgungs)-genisse geindert und 
erginzt werden. (B. G. BL, 1925, 66. Stiick, No. 301, p. 1037.) 
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Erlass vom 30. Juli 1925, Z. 45345, betreffend Durchfihrung der XV. Novelle 
zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 240.) 

Kundmachung des Bundeskanzlers im Einvernehmen mit dem Bundesminister 
fir Finanzen vom 26. August 1925 aber den Tag, an dem die in den Artikeln TT, 
II], lit. a, Z. 1 und im Artikel VII, Punkt 1, des Staalsvertrages zwischen der Repu- 
blick Oesterreich und dem Kénigreich Ungarn tber die Behandlung von Angestell- 
ten, Pensionisten, Witwen und Waisen aus dem auf Grund der Staatsvertrage von 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye und von Trianon von Ungarn an Oesterreich abgetretenen 
Gebiete erwahnten Termine ablaufen. (B. G. BI., 1925, 69. Stick, No. 328, p. 1114.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 9. September 
1925 iiber die Abanderung der Wahlordnung der Kammern fiir Arbeiter und Ange- 
stelite. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 74. Stick, No. 350, p. 1301.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Handel und Verkehr vom 12. Sep- 
tember 1925 betreffend die Gehihren fiir die durch amtlich bestellte Prifungskom- 
missire vorgenommenen Erprobungen und Untersuchungen von Damplkesseln. 
(B. G. B1., 1925, 75. Stiick, No. 353, p. 1303.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal prescrivant les mesures propres 4 assurer la salubrité, la sécurité 
el la décence des locaux affectés temporairement au logement des ouvriers emp!oyés 
dans les briqueteries et sur Jes chantiers. En date du 4 juillet 1925. (4i. d. T., 1925, 
Nos. 7-8, p.. 1573.) 

Arrété royal modifiant l’arrété du 30 juin 1898 : Organisation et mode de fonc- 
tionnement du Conseil des mines corstitué en commission d’entérinement des 
unions professionnelles. Forme et conditions du dépét et de la pubiication des statuts 
des unions. En d.te du 4 juillet 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 1572.) 

Arrété royal du 4 juillet 1925 : Repos du dimanche. Magasins de détai! et coif- 
feurs d’Ostende, Blankenberghe, Heyst, Westende, Middelkerke, Clemskerké, Wen- 
duyne, Knocke, La Panne et Spa. Autorisations accordées par application de l’art. 7 
de Ja loi du 17 juillet 1905. (R. d. T., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 1581.) 

(Permission d’ouvrir les magasins six dimanches dans les mois de juillet et aoadt.) 

Arrété royal du 20 juillet 1925: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des établissements ov s‘effectue la fabrica- 
tion du sesquisulfure de phosphore. (R. d. T., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 1572.) 

* Arrété royal prescrivant les mesures propres a assurer I’hygiéne du voisinage 
ainsi que la santé et la sécurité des ouvriers occupés dans les boulangeries et les 
patisseries. En date du 22 juillet 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, Nos, 7-8, p. 1579.) 

* Arrété royal prescrivent les mesures propres 2 assurer la sécurité du voisinage, 
ainsi que la santé et la sécurité des ouvriers occupés dans les garages d’automo- 
biles. En date du 22 juillet 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, Nos. 7-8, p. 1577.) 


CANADA 


* An Act to amend the Industria] Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. Assented 
to 12 June 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 14.) 


Alberta 

An Act to amend the Mines Act. Assented to 10 April 1925. (Statutes of Alberta, 
1925, ch. 20.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Assented 
to 10 April 1925. (Statutes of Alberta, 1925, ch. 24.) 

* An Act to provide a Minimum Wage for Women. Assented to 10 Apri! 1925. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1925, ch. 23.) 

An Act respecting the Welfare of Children. Assented to 10 April 1925. (Statutes 
of Alberta, 1925, ch. 4.) 


Quehee ‘ 


An Act to amend the Act to provide for one day of rest each week for employees 
in certain industries. Assented to 4 March 1925. Chapter 54. 
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(Amends Section 1 of Act of 9 February 1918 (8 Geo. V, c. 53), which authorises 
the Lieutenant-Governor to order that employees in hotels, restaurants and clubs 
shall be allowed a weekly rest day, by adding the words “« 24 consecutive hours ’’). 


COSTA RICA 


* Ley sobre reparacion por accidentes del trabajo. El 31 de enero de 1925. 
{Act respecting compensation for industrial accidents. Dated 31 January 1925.]} 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Laws 

Zakon ze dne 10. cervna 1925 o pijisteni,osob samostatne hospodaricich pro 
pripad invalidity a stari. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 57, No. 148, p. 681.) 

[Act respecting the insurance against invalidity and old age of persons carrying 
on a business on their own account. Dated 10 June 1925.] 

Zakon ze dne 8 cervence 1925 oletectvi. (Sb.z.an., 1925, Castka 69, No. 172, 
p. 839.) 

{Aviation Act. Dated 8 July 1925.] 


Orders 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 18. cervna 1925, jimz se upravuji odpocivné a zaopa- 
trovaci positky byvalych uredniku postovniho a telegrafniho ustavu, po pripade 
jich pozustalych. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 58, No. 150, p. 705.) 

[Government Order to regulate pensions and allowances payable to former 
postal and telegraph employees and their dependants. Dated 18 June 1925.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 18. cervna 1925 0 uorave odpoccivnych a zaopatrova- 
cich pozitku kancelarskych oficiantu, po pripade jejich pozustalych a kancelars- 
kych oficiantek. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 56, No. 145, p. 678.) 

{Government Order to regulate pensions and allowances of male clerks in govern- 
ment departments and their dependants and of female clerks. Dated 18 June 
1925.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 18. cervna 1925 o zaopatrovacich pozitcich priseznych 
bernich vy konavatelu, vypomocnych zrizencu, vypomocnych bernich vykonava- 
telu a civilnch trest-nich poslu (soudnich dorucnich poslu), jakoz i pozustalych po 
techto zamestnancich. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 56, No. 142, p. 674.) 

{Government Order respecting allowances of tax collectors under oath, their 
assistants and sheriff-officers, and the surviving dependants of these officials. 
Da.ed 18 June 1925.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 4 zari 1925 o odpocivnych a zavpatrovacich pozitcich 
zrizencu byvale financni straze a jejich pozustalych. (Sb. z.an.,1925, Castka 78, 
No. 189, p. 903.) 

{Government Order concerning superannuation allowances and pensions to 
salaried employees of the former customs service and their survivors. Dated 4 Sep- 
tember 1925.] , 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 17 zari 1925 jimz se vydavaji nove predpisy o Statni 
rade zivnostenske. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 80, No. 192, p. 907.) 

{Government Order concerning the issue of new regulations for the State Indus- 
trial Council. Dated 17 September 1925.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber Aenderung der Berechnung der Renten aus der Invalidenversi- 
cherung. Vom 27. August 1925. (Gesetzbl. fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 31, 
p. 210.) 

Gesetz betreffend Aenderung des Gesetzes zur einheitlichen Durchfihrung des 
Sechsuhrladenschlusses vom 16. Juli 1923 (Gesetzbl., S. 776). Vom 25. September 
1925. (Gesetzbl. fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 35, p. 255.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes iber Aenderung der Berechnung 
der Renten aus der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 8. September 1925. (Gesetzbl. 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 32, p. 231.) 
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Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Vorschriften des Einkommensteuvergesetzes 
vom 11. September 1925 (Gesetzbl., S. 216) iber den Steuerabzug vom Arbeitslohn. 
Vom 14. September 1925. (Gesetzbl. fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 32, 
p. 230.) 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loj du 9 avril 1925 ayant pour objet l’organisation de services départementaux 
de contréle des lois d’assistance. (J. O., 1925, p. 3654.) 


Loi du 10 avril 1925 portant ratification du décret du 25 février 1922 relatif au 
rattachement de 1’administration des mines, dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, 
du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle, respectivement au ministére des Travaux publics et 
au ministére du Travail. (J. O., 1925, p. 3926.) 


Orders 


Arrété du 9 avril 1925 désignant des experts de droit auprés du Conseil national 
économique. (J. O., 11 avril 1925, p. 3704.) 

* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 13 aodt 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
VYapplication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les indus- 
tries du bois autres que l’ameublement, la tabletterie ct les petites industries du bois 
et matiéres similaires. (J. O., 1925, No. 193, p. 8177.) 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 18 septembre 1925 concernant l’emploi de 
la main d’ceuvre des condamnés aux travaux furcés. (J. O., 1925, No. 229, p. 9484.) 

* Décret du ministére des Colonies du 22 septembre 1925 réglementant le travail 
indigéne dans la colonie de Madagascar et dépendances. (J. O., 1925, No. 229, 
p. 9488.) 

Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 24 septembre 1925 portant régiement d’administration publique pour 
l’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les établisse- 
ments ou parties d’établissements de la ville de Nantes ov s’exerce le commerce 
de gros et demi-gros des tissus, blanc et mercerie. (J. O., 1925, No. 230, p. 9513.) 

* Décret du ministére des Travaux publics (Sous-Secrétariat d'Etat des ports, 
de la marine marchande et des péches) du 24 septembre 1925 instituant un Conseil 
permanent d’arbitrage pour la solution des différends d’ordre collectif entre les 
compagnies de transports maritimes et leurs équipages. (J. O., 1925, No. 233, 
p. 9612.) 

Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 1¢* octobre 1925 fixant les attributions du directeur des services d’hygiéne 
d’Alsace et Lorraine. (J. O., 1925, No. 243, p. 9948.) 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 8 octobre 1925 instituant un mode de cons- 
tatation des droits fonciers des indigénes en Afrique-Occidentale francaise. (J. O., 
1925, No. 241. p. 9878.) 

Arrété du ministére des Travaux publics du 9 octobre 1925 agréant les Jampes 
électriques de sQreté pour étre employées dans les mines grisouteuses ou poussié- 
reuses. (J. O., 1925, No. 241, p. 9874.) 

Arrété du 12 octobre 1925 concernant I’attribution d’allocations supplémentaires 
temporaires aux titulaires de rentes d’accidents d’un taux minimum de 89 p. 100 
constituées dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle en 
exécutiun du code des assurances sociales. (J. O., 1925, No. 241, p. 9870.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 
Gesetz iiber Beschrankung der Einnahmen aus der Lohnsteuer. Vom 3. Sep- 
tember 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 331.) 


Gesetz iiber das vorldiufige Handelsabkommen zwischen Deutschland und der 
belgisch-luxemburgischen Wirtschaftsunion. Vom 3. September 1925. (R. G. BL, 
1925, II, p. 883.) 
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Orders 


Bekanntmachung tiber die Festsetzung der Durchschnittsheuern fir Seeleute. 
Vom 2, Juli 1925. (Deutscher Reichsanzeiger u. Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, 
1925, No. 155.) 


Verordnuny tiber die Gewahrung von Leistungen der Invaliden- und der Anges- 
telltenversicherung nach auslandischen Grenzgebieten. Yom 24. August 1925. 
(R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 320.) 


Anordnung aber die Verteilung des Beitragsaufkommens in der Firsorge fir 
erwerbluse Seeleute. Vom 7. September 1925. (R. Arb. BIl., 1925, No. 35, p. 437.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Reichsgrundsatze iber Voraussetzung, Art und 
Mass der 6éffentlichen Firsorge. Vom 7.September 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 332.) 


Vierte Verurdnung tiber die Versicherung der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschaf- 
tigten, nach dem Vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 10. September 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 347.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Wehrmachtversorgungsgesetzes. Vom 
19. September 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 349.) 


Verordnung iiber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslindischer Arbeiter 
in Bayern. Vom 25. September 1925. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 38, p. 469.) 


Bavaria 


Bekanntmachuag der Staatsministerien fir soziale Firsorge, des Innern, fir 
Unterricht und Kunst sowie fiir Handel, Industrie und Gewerbe vom 21. Juli 
1925, Nr. 32326 14, iiber Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung. (R. Arb. 
BI., 1925, No. 36, p. 449.) 


Volizugsvorschriften des Landesamtes fir Arbeitsvermittlung vom 21. Juli 
1925, Nr. 221a 3, zur Ministerialbekanntmachuny vom 21. Juli 1925 (MABI., Nr. 
16) iber Berufsberatung und LehrstellenvermitUlung. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 36. 
p. 449.) 


Prussia 


Aenderung der Preussischen Ausfihrungsbestimmungen vom 2. November 
1922 (HMBL., S. 237) zum Reichsarbeitsnachweisgesetz. Vom 27. Juli 1925. (Deut- 
scher Reichsanzeiger, 1925, Ne. 182.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Laws 


An Act to prolong the durativn of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(Restrictions) Act, 1920, as amended by any subsequent enactment, and to post- 
pone the date of expiry of Part II of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 
Act, 1923, and for purposes consequential thereon. Dated 28 May 1925. (15 & 
16 Geo. V, ch. 32.) 


An Act to facilitate the acquisition and maintenance of allotments, and to make 
further provision for the security of tenure of tenants of allotments. Dated 7 
August 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 61.) 


Orders 


The Ministry of Transport (Unemployment Relief Works Procedure) Order, 
1925. Dated 1 July 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 628.) 


The National Health Insurance (Procedure on Appeal) Rules, 1925, dated 
15 July 1925, made by the Rule Committee of the Supreme Court for Regulating 
Appeals and References to the High Court under the National Health Insurance 

700 
Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. -77- 

Regulations dated 16 July 1925, made by the Commissioners of InJland Revenue 
under the Income Tax Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, c. 40), as amended by the Finance 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 36), with respect to the Assessment, Charge, and 
Collection of Income Tax in the case of weekly wage-earners, and the procedure 
to be adopted for the purpose. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 702.) 
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The Unempioyment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1925, dated 4 August 1925, made by the Minister of La) our urder 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 3). (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 816.) 

The Trade Boards (Button Manufacturing) Order, 1925. Special Order, dated 
7 August 1925, made in pursuance of Sections 1 and 2 of the Tiade keaids Act, 
1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, c. 32), altering the description of the Entton Making Tiade 
contained in the Appendix to the Minister’s Special Order dated 6 August 1924. 


The Ministry of Transport (Metropolitan Railway Company Safety Regulations) 
Order, 1925, dated 12 August 1925, made by the Minister of Transport under 
Section 1 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict., c. 57). (SR. 
& O., 1925, No. 885.) 

Order, dated 24 August 1925, made by the Secretary of State revoking the 
pr ovisions relating to First Aid in the Welfare Order of 8 November 1918, under 
Section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916 
(6 & 7 Gec. V, c. 31), in regard to saw mills and factories in which articles of 
wood are manufactured. (S. R. & O., 1925, Ne. 864.) 7 


Order, dated 24 August 1925, made by the Secretary of State revoking the pro- 
visions relating to First Aid in the Welfaie Order of 12 October 1917, under Sec- 
tion 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellancous Provisions) Act, 1916 (€ & 
7 Geo. V, c. 31), in regard to Blast Furnaces, Copper Mills, Iron Mills, Foundries 
and Metal Works. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 863.) 


Provisional Regulations, dated 25 August 1925, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee under Section 32 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. (Provisional Rules & Orders, 1925.) 


The Housing Consclidated Regulations, 1925, dated 1 September 1925, made 
by the Minister of Health under the Housing Act, 1925 (15 Geo. V, c. 14). (S. R. 
& O., 1925, No. 866.) 

* The Grinding of Metals (Miscellaneous Industries) Regulations, 1925, dated 
2 September 1925, made by the Secretary of State under Section 79 uf the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, c. 22), for the Grinding or Glazing of Metals, 
or Processes incidertal to the Grinding of Metals, or the Cleaning of Castings. 
(S. R. & O., 1925, No. 904.) 


Provisional Regulations, dated 4 September 1925, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee and the Minister of Health acting jointly in conjunction 
with the Treasury and the Postmaster-General, and Regulations made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Commiltee and the Scottish Board of Health 
acting jointly in conjunction with the Treasury end the Postmaster-General under 
Section 30 (1) (a) and (/) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16, Geo. V, ec. 79.) 

The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations, 1925, dated 
5 September 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O. 
1925, No. 893.) 


Seotland 

An Act to further extend the duration of the Poor Law Emergency Provisions 
(Scotland) Act, 1921, and to amend certain provisions of that Act as amended by 
the Local Authorities (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1923, and the Poor Law Emer- 
gency Provisions Continuance (Scotland) Act, 1924. Dated 28 May 1925. (15 & 
16 Geo. V, ch. 35.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
(Scotland), 1925, dated 31 July 1925, made by the Scottish Board of Health under 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). Dated 31 July 
1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 804.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Laws 
Achi chun socru do dheanamh chun pinsin a dedonadh no ata le deona fe Acht 
nab Pinsean Seirbhise Mileata, 1924, do cheiliura. 6adh Meitheamh 1925. Uimhir 
15 de 1925. 
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An Act to make provision for the revocation of pensions granted or to be 
granted under the Military Service Pensions Act, 1924. Dated 6 June 1925. No 15. 


Acht chun leathnu do dheanamh ar an gCailiocht chomhnaithe is ga chun 
meadu pinsin d’fhail fe alt 6 den Acht Aois-Liuntas agus Pinsean, 1923, ladh Tul 
1925. Uimbhir 23 de 1925. 

An Act to extend the residence qualification for the receipt of an increase of 
pension under section 6 of the Superannuation and Pensions Act, 1923. Dated 
1 July 1925. No. 23. 


Acht chun socru do dheanamh chun an ciste liaigh-dheimhniuchain do chimead 
ar bun agus, chuige sin, chun a udaru go niocfar suimeanna airithe iesteach sa 
Chiste sin agus amach as, fe seach. 15adh Iul 1925. Uimhir 36 de 1925. 

An Act to make provision for the continuance of the Medical Certification Fund 
and for that purpose to authorise the payment of certain sums respectively into 
and out of that Fund. Dated 15 July 1925. No. 36. 


Acht chun a shocru gu nDunfar go luath siopai, i gContaebhuirg bhaile atha 
cliath agus sna baile-cheanntair morthimpeal, ina mBionn na gnothai seo nv aon 
cheann acu ar siul, eadhon, gno eadathora, tailiura, gleadsadora, haiteara, goiseara, 
lamhainneora, brogadora no troscanadora agus greasadora throscain. 1t6adh Iul 
1925. Uimhir 39 de 1925. 

An Act to provide for the early closing of shops in the County Borough of 
Dublin and surrounding urban districts in which the trade of draper, tailor, 
outfitter, hatter, hosier, glover, boot and shoe dealer or house-furnisher and 
upholsterer, or any of them, is carried on. Dated 16 July 1925. No. 39. 


Orders 


Regulations, dated 1 May 1925, made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners, 
with the concurrence uf the Minister for Local Government and Public Health, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1924. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 24.) 


The Housing (New Houses) Order, 1925, made by the Minister for Local Govern- 
ment and Public Health under the Housing Act, 1925, prescribing rules, regulations, 
conditions and plans in relation to grants to persons and public utility societies 
erecting new houses under the Act. Dated 28 May 1925. 


The Housing (Reconstructed Houses) Order, 1925, made by the Minister for 
Local Government and Public Health under the Housing Act, 1925, prescribing 
rules, regulations and cunditions in relation to grants to persuns and public utility 
societies reconstructing Houses under the Act. Dated 28 May 1925. 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 16 aprile 1925, n. 853. Modificazioni al regolamento per 
V’ordinamento e le funzioni dell’ Opera nazionale per i combattenti, approvato con 
R. decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3258. (G. U., 1925, No. 137.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 853 to amend the regulations for the organisation and 
duties of the National Institution for Ex-service Men, approved by Royal Decree 
No. 3258 of 31 December, 1923. Dated 16 April 1925.]} 


Regio decreto-legge 23 luglio 1925, n. 1605. Costituzione di un “ Istituto nazio- 
nale a favore degli impiegati degli Enti lecali e dei loro superstiti non aventi diritto 
a pensione ’’. (G. U., 1925, No. 222, p. 3951.) 


[Legislative Decree No. 1605 to establish a National Institution to provide 
for salaried employees of local authorities who are not entitled to pensions and for 
their survivors. Dated 23 July 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 29 luglio 1925, n. 1542. Modificazione del regolamento 
sullo stato giuridico del personale delle aziende esercenti pubblici servizi di tras- 
porto in concessione, approvato col R- decreto-legge 19 ottobre 1923, n. 2311, e 
riguardante {I limiti di eta per l’assunzione in servizio di prova degli ex combattenti, 
mutilati ed invalidi di guerra. (G. U., 1925, No. 299, p. 3815.) 

{Legisl.tive Decree No. 1542 to amend the regulations respecting the legal 
status of the staff of undertakings carrying on public transport services under a 
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concession, approved by Royal Decree No. 2311 of 19 October 1923, and 
respecting the age limits for the engagement on probation of ex-service men and 
persons disabled in the war. Dated 29 July 1925.] 


R. decreto-legge 30 agosto 1925, n. 1548. Provvedimenti per le nuove costru- 
zioni. (G. U., 1925, No. 210, p. 3827.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1548 : Regulations for new buildings. Dated 30 August 
1925.] 


Orders 
Decreto ministeriale 1° giugno 1925. Approvazione del regolamento speciale 
per il personale salariato dipendente dal Ministero della giustizia e degli aflari di 
culto. (G. U., 1925, No. 213, p. 3864.) 
{Ministerial Decree to approve the special regulations for wage-earning employees 
in the Ministry of Justice and Public Worship. Dated 1 June 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 18 agosto 1925. Approvazione delle tabelle delle industrie 
e lavorazioni aventi disoccupazione stagionale o di sosta. (G. U., 1925, No. 205, 
p. 3732.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the schedules of industries and trades in which 
there is seasonal unemployment. Dated 18 August 1925.] 


* Regio decreto 22 agosto 1925, n. 1563. Aggiunzione di voce alla tabella A 
di cui all’art. 36 del regolamento 6 agosto 1916, n. 1136, concernente le industrie 
nelle quali é vietata l’occupazione dei fanciulli e delle donne minorenni. (G. U., 
1925, No. 214, p. 3873.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1563 to make certain additions to Schedule A referred to in 
section 36 of the Regulations of 6 August 1916, No. 1136, concerning the indus- 
tries in which the employment of children and female young persons is prohibited. 
Dated 22 August 1925.] 

Regio decreto 30 agosto 1925. Impiego di capitali della Cassa nazionale per le 
assicurazioni sociali. (G. U., 1925, No. 234, p. 4097.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the utilisation of the capital of the National Socia 
Insurance Fund. Dated 30 August 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 12 settembre 1925. Istituzione e disciplinamento delle 
funzioni dell’ Ufficio del lavoro portuale nel porto di Santo Stefano. (G. U., 1925, 
No. 233, p. 4087.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the establishment and organisation of the dock 
workers’ office at the port of Santo Stefano. Dated 12 September 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 12 settembre 1925. Approvazione del regolamento per le 
prove al c verifiche dei recipienti destinati al trasporto per ferrovia dei gas compressi. 
liquefatti o disciolti. (G. U., 1925, No. 232, p. 4075.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the regulations for the testing and examination 
of receptacles for the conveyance by rail of gases compressed, liquefied, or in solu- 
tion. Dated 12 September 1925.] 


RUSSIA 


Order of the Central Administrative Committee and the CPC. of the USSR. 
respecting the manner and method of the recruiting of labour. 2 January 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 4-5, p. 14.) 


Order of the SEC. of the USSR. respecting measures for the prevention of acci- 
dents. No. 252. Dated 3 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 4-5, p. 20.) 


Regulations for the construction, maintenance and testing of cylinders 
(vessels) for compressed and condensed gases. No. 4/302. Approved by the PLC, 
of the USSR. on 7 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 2-3, p. 15.) 


Instruction No. 10/304 respecting the State Institute for Labour Protection. 
Approved by the PLC. of the USSR. the PPHC. of the RFSSR., and the SEC. 
of the USSR. Dated 14 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 4-5, p. 23.) 


Instruction No. 11/305 respecting the nature and manner of the payment of 
wages in railway undertakings in the case of the remuneration of persons whose 
employment is not standardised for work on rest days and holidays. Dated 16 
January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 4-5, p. 18.) 
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Order No. 12/1201 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning the bringing into 
operation in the territory of the RFSSR. the provisions respecting the construction, 
maintenance, and testing of cylinders (vessels) for compressed and condensed gases. 
Dated 17 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos 2-3, p. 15; No. 6, p. 25.) 


* Regulations No. 13/307 concerning apprenticeship in handicrafts and small- 
scale and home industries and industrial co-operative societies. Approved by the 
PLC. of the USSR. on 19 January 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 6, p. 3.) 


Order of the PLC., the PCT. and the PCJ. of the RFSSR. to amend section 5 of 
their Instructions of 19 July 1923 (No. 305 /63) respecting the application of the 
procedure for compulsion in the-collection of social insurance contributions. Dated 
19 January 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 6,.p. 26.) 


Provisions for the application of the Order of the PLC. of the USSR. of 17 June 
1924 respecting the remuneration of commercial employees in state and co- 
operative undertakings in the form of a percentage share in the net profits or 
turnover of the undertakings. Confirmed by the People’s Commissariat for Home 
Trade and by the PLC. of the USSR. (PLC. No. 39 /507) and promulgated on 5 
February 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 10, p. 13.) 


Order of the CLD. of the USSR. concerning the rate and procedure for the pay- 
ment of contributions from the receipts of the state commercial undertakings to 
the Fund for the co-operative construction of workers’ dwellings..Dated 13 February 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 22.) 

Order ot the CPC. of the USSR. concerning the standing committee of the CLD. 
on the emigration and immigration of agricultural workers. Dated 17 February 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 3.) 

Order of the PLC. of the USSR. No. 42 /319 respecting the authorisation of over- 
time for certain categories of workers employed in the flax and hemp collecting 
stations of the state and co-operative supply organisations. Dated 17 February 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 10, p. 16.) 

Order No. 79 /905 of the Union Social Insurance Council of the PLC. of the USSR. 
respecting provision for persons disabled in industry who have lost their working 
capacity in consequence of occupational diseases and for the families of insured 
persons who die of occupational diseases. Dated 19 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 14, p. 20.) 

Order of the CEC. and the CPC. of the USSR. respecting the scale of contribu- 
tions for social insurance purposes. Dated 26 February 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, 
No, 14, p. 15.) 

Order No. 74/901 of the Union Social Insurance Council of the PLC. of the 
USSR. respecting the rates of benefit in case of temporary incapacity for work 
due to insured persons maintained free of charge in curative institutions taking 
in-patients. Dated 26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 14, p. 17.) 


Order No. 75 /902 of the Union Social Insurance Council of the PLC. of the 
USSR. respecting measures to prevent the improper payment of benefit in case 
of temporary incapacity for work. Dated 26 February 1925. (J.N.K.T., 1925, No. 
14, p. 18.) é 

Order No. 76/903 of the Union Social Insurance Council of the PLC. of the 
USSR. to supplement Order No. 432 /600 issued by the PLC. of the USSR. on 16 
October 1924 respecting the granting of unemployment benefit. Dated 26 
February 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 14, p. 19.) 


Order No. 77/904 of the Union Social Insurance Council of the PLC. of the 
USSR. respecting rates of benefit and pensions under the social insurance scheme. 
Dated 26 February 1925. (J.N.K.T., 1925, No. 14, ». 19.) 

Regulations for works committees and local committees: approved by the 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Dated 26 February 1925. (1.N.K T., 
1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 8.) 

Regulations for the delegates’ meeting in undertakings and institutions: 
approved by the Union Central Cuuncil of Trade Unions. Dated 26 February 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 11.) 
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Regulations for the local trade union offices: approved by the UCCTU. Dated 
26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 13.) 

Regulations for the government trade union councils: approved by the 
UCCTU. Dated 26 February 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 14.) 


Regulations for the district trade union sections: approved by the UCCTU. 
Dated 26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 16.) 


Regulations for the district trade union offices: approved by the UCCTU, 
Dated 26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 17.) 

Regulations for the provincial (regional) trade union boards : approved by the 
UCCTU. Dated 26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 19.) 


Regulations for the provincial (regional) trade union councils: approved by 
the UCCTU. Dated 26 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 21.) 

Model rules for friendly societies : approved by the UCCTU. Dated 26 February 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 22.) 


Order of the PLC. of the USSR. and the registration committee of the USSR. 
respecting the relations between the Labour Inspectorate for transport under- 
takings and the local registration office of the USSR. Dated 27 February 1925. 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 13, p. 9.) 

Order of the PLC. of the USSR., No. 62/328, to amend and supplement the 
Regulaiions of 15 September 1924 for the calculation of hours spent by rai:mway 
employees on reserve duty and payment for the same. Dated 28 February 1925. 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 14, p. 6.) 

Regulations for the construction, testing and use of manometers (supplement 
to Instructions No. 512 of the SEC. of the USSR.). Dated 28 February 1925: 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 17-18, p. 18.) 

Order of the Chairman of the SEC. of the USSR., respecting the construction, 
testing, stamping, and use of manometers (supplement to Instructions No. 512 of 
the SEC.) Dated 28 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925. Nos. 17-18, p. 16.) 

Model Rules for the Workers’ Co-operative Society for the construction of 
dwellings. Approved by the PPHC., PLC.and PCJ. of the RFSSR., No. 135 /1021 
PLC. Dated 6 March 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 23, p. 23.) 

Model rules for the Citizens’ Co-operative Society for the construction of 
dwellings : approved by the PPHC., PLC. and PCJ. of the RFSSR., No. 134 /1020 
PLC. Dated 6 March 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 23, p. 16.) 

Order of the ARCEL. and CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning provision for 
defective members of the families of wage-earning, salaried and military employees. 
Dated 9 March 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 19, p. 24.) 

Regulations for recruiting offices (for procuring workers in large numbers) , 
approved by the PLC. of the RFSSR., No. 75/1114. Dated 11 March 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 15-16, p. 43.) 

Order No. 78 /336 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the raising of the age- 
limit for the employment of divers on work under water. Dated 11 March 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 14, p. 13.) 

Order No. 85/111 (PLC.) of the PLC., SECT. Central Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics of the USSR. respecting the submission of statistical returns of the wage- 
earning and salaried employees who are engaged by undertakings and institutions 
of authorities under the PLC. Dated 23 March 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 17-18, 
p. 50.) 

Order No. 92/1013 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning special holidays. 
Dated 23 March 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 17-18, p. 61.) 

Decree of the ARCEC. and CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning the putting into 
operation of the Code of Employment in places of detention. Dated 23 March 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 25, p. 19.) 

Mode! regulations for the labour sections of trusts (Supplement to Instructions 
No. 608 of the SEC. of the USSR.) Dated 24 March 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 
17-18, p. 5.) 
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Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR.: Instructions respecting the Committee to 
promote the construction of workers’ houses on a co-operative basis under the 
supervision of the PCL..of the RFSSR. Dated 25 March 1925, (1.N.K.T., 1925, 
No. 19, p. 15.) 

Instructions No. 171 of the PPHC. of the RFSSR. concerning the administra- 
tion of the Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning measures for the bringing 
into operation of the Order issued by the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. on 19 August 
1924 respecting co-operative housing. Dated 25th March 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, 
No. 26, p. 23.) 

Order No. 99 /620 /112 of the PLC. of the USSR. respecting the assessment of 
payment of unemployment benefit. Dated 27 March 1925. (1.N.K.T., Nos. 17-18, 
p. 43.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. concerning the amount of the sum 
voted for 1924-1925 out of the fund for the improvement of conditions of life among 
workers in state industria! undertakings of public importance. Dated 27 March 
1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 5.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. to grant the executive committee 
of the Moscow Government the right to assign not more than 20 per cent. of the 
net profits of the trusts under its authority to the fund for the improvement of 
conditions of life among wage-earning and salaried employees. Dated 27 March 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 5.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. concerning the privileges to be 
granted to immigrating and returning agricu!tural and industria! workers. Dated 
31 March 1925. (J.N.K.T., 1925, No. 19, p. 3.) 


Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. respecting the inhabited house tax 
for the construction of workers’ dwellings. Dated 3 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, 
Nos. 21-22, p. 6.) 

Regulations No. 106 /1125 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning committees 
to supervise the engagement of workers in the peat industry for the 1925 season. 
Dated 3 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 47.) 

Regulations No. 105 /1124 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning the recruiting 
of men and women for peat-digging in the 1925 season. Dated 3 April 1925. 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 45.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. concerning the constitution of special 
unds for the purpose of granting loans for the construction of workers’ dwellings. 
Dated 3 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 8.) 

Order No, 114/906 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the 
calculation of the means of persons entitled to receive benefit under the social 
insurance scheme. Dated 4 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 21.) 


Order No. 127 /913 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the rate 
of social insurance contributions for theatrical undertakings under the control of 
the local executive committees. Dated 4 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, 
p. 23.) 

Regulations No. 112 /1136 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. respecting resident care- 
takers and night watchmen. Deted 4 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, 
p. 32.) 

Order No. 115/907 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. to include persons 
working on newspapers, journals, and other publications appearing periodically, 
but not belonging to the publishing staff, among the persons liable to social 
insurance. Dated 4 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 23.) 

Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR.: regulations concerning schools for young 
workers. Dated 7 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 25, p. 27.) 

Order No. 102 /512 of the PLC. of the USSR., concerning the duties of inspec- 
tors of transport work in respect of disputes. Dated 8 Apri] 1925. (J.N.K.T., 1925, 
No. 19, p. 12.) 

Instructions No. 135/917 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning 
the administration of the Order issued on 25 February 1925 by the CEC. and CPC. 
of the USSR. concerning the rates of contributions for social insurance. Dated 
9 April 1925, (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 23, p. 7.) 
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Order No. 138 /918 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the assess- 
ment of supplementary contributions to the Union Social Insurance Fund. Dated 
9 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 23, p. 10.) 


Order No. 128 /914 of the USIC. of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning provision 
for persons disabled in industry, who are in the lowest invalidity classes and have 
lost their working capacity in consequence of an accident in connection with 
employment for remuneration (or in consequence of an occupational disease). 
Dated 9 Apri) 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 25.) 


Order No. 131/915 of the USIC. of the PIC. of the USSR. concerning the 
compilation of a list of the non-profitmaking communal undertakings to which 
the preferential rates for social insurance contributions apply. Dated 9 April 1925 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 27.) 


' Order No. 117 /1237 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning the length of the 
working day in agriculture during the summer of 1925. Dated 10 April 1925. 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 20, p. 23.) 


Order No. 110/347 of the PLC. and SEC. of the USSR. concerning the fitting 
of machines and working places with guards and protective appliances forming 
integral parts of the structure. Dated 13 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 19, 
p. 11.) 


Order No. 108 /345 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the calculation of the 
hours of pay of the military police of the PTC. Dated 13 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 19, p. 5.) 


Order No. 54 /042319358 of the PCF. of the USSR. concerning the exemption 
of disabled persons and members of the families of insured persons from the stamp 
duty. Dated 13 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 26, p. 21.) 


Order of the CPC. of the USSR. issuing provisional regulations for the conditions 
of employment of paid workers in agricultural establishments. Dated 18 April 
1925. (J.N.K.T., 1925, No. 20, p. 4.). 

Regulations concerning trade representatives : approved by the UCCTU. Dated 
23 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 26, p. 6.) 

Regulations concerning shop stewards: approved by the UCCTU. Dated 
23 April 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 26, p. 9.) 

Regulations for labour protection committees in connection with factory and 
local committees : approved by the UCCTU. Dated 23 April 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, 
No. 26, p. 10.) 

Order of the ARCEC. and CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning the engagement of 
labour. Dated 4 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 26, p. 30.). 

Order No. 140 /1311 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning payment for the 
summer holidays due to educational workers. Dated 6 May 1925. (1.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 24, p. 30.) 

Order No. 143/519 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning remuneration for 
defective work. Dated 8 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 26, p. 19.) 

Order No. 150/118 of the PLC. of the USSR. to approve the list of Orders, 
Instructions and Decisions of the PLC. respecting the regulation of the labour 
market, which remain in operation, are temporarily kept in operation, ur have 
ceased to operate. Dated 13 May 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 24, p. 9.) 

Order No. 152 /355 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the daily hours of work 
of the medicai staff of sanatoria, health resorts and nursing homes. Dated 15 May 
1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 7.) 

Order No. 155 /1251 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning overtime in peat 
works in 1925. Dated 16 May 1925. (1.N.K.T., 1925, Nus. 27-28, p. 54.) 

Instruction No. 153 /119 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the carrying out 
of public works. Dated 18 May 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 25., p. 3.) 

Regulations for the Unemployment Fund, approved by the UCCTU. Dated 
21 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 9.) 

Regulations for the Strike Fund, approved by the UCCTU. Dated 21 May 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 15.) 
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Order No. 157 /357 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the arrangement of 
the hours of work in glassworks at continuous furnaces. Dated 22 Mav 1925. 
(L.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 8.) 

Model rules for labour associations : approved by the SEC. of the PLC. of the 
RFSSR. No. 159/1029. Dated 23 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 31.) 

Order No. 160 /1030 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. to ratify the list of Orders of 
the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning advantages and privileges granted to soldiers 
and their families which are amended by the coming into operation of the Labour 
Code. Dated 25 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 41.) 

Order No. 165 /634 /120 of the PLC. of the USSR. concerning the utilisation 
of insurance moneys for the organisation of public works and associations by the 
committees of the employment exchanges for the relief of the unemployed by the 
provision of work. Dated 30 May 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, Nos. 27-28, p. 19.) 

Order of the CPC. of the USSR. concerning measures to provide for the families 
of forest workers killed during the performance of their duties. Dated 16 June 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 12.) 

Order No. 00004 /9 of the PPHC. and 187 /1433 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. 
c oncerning the persons entitled to free medical attendance at the expense of the 
social insurance funds. Deted 2 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 29.) 

Order No. 000.04 /11 of the PPHC. and 219 /1269 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. 
concerning the list of diseases which constitute permanent or temporary disquali- 
fications for employment in the food industry. Dated 23 July 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 
1925, No. 35, p. 25.) 

Order of the CEC. and CPC. of the USSR. concerning the extension of the time 
limit for the undertaking by-the social insurance authorities of provision for dis- 
abled wage-earning and salaried employees in the civil war, and also for their 
families. Dated 24 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 11.) 

Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR. : Instructions in pursuance of the Provisional 
Regulations concerning the conditions for the employment of paid labour in 
agricultural undertakings. Dated 24 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 13.) 

Order No. 215/1161/1320 of the PLC. of the RFSSR. concerning the 
remun?ration of students in training. Dated 29 July 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, 
No. 35, p. 23.) 

Order of the CPC. respecting the organisation of technical classes for wage- 
earning and salaried employces who are employed in undertakings and institutions 
under the contrul of the People’s Commissariats and the co-operative centres. Dated 
31 July 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 18.) 

Order of the CPC. of the RFSSR. concerning the organisution of apprentice 
schools (factory, agricultural, office, and commercial) in connection with under- 
takings and establishments under the control of the People’s Commissariats and 
the co-operative centres. Dated 31 July 1925. (1I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 17.) 

Order No. 210 /380 of the PLC. of the USSR. respecting the minimum percentage 
of young persons to be employed in printing works. Dated 8 August 1925. 
(1.N.K.T., 1925, No. 35, p. 10.) 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral concernant le résultat de la votation populaire du 24 mai 1925 
sur la demande d’initiative pour l’insertion dans la constitution fédérale d’un article 
34quater concernant I’assurance-invalidité, vieillesse et survivants (Initiative Rothen- 
berger). Du 3 octobre 1925. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1925, No. 28, p. 682.) 

* Arrété du Conseil fédéral du 1°t septembre 1925 concernant la votation popu- 
laire du 6 décembre 1925 sur l'arrété fédéral du 18 juin 1925 concernant l’assurance 
en cas de vieillesse, l’assurance des survivants et I’assurance en cas d’invalidité 
(insertion d’un article 34qualer et d’un article 41ler dans la constitution fédérale. 
(Feuille fédérale, 1925, No. 36, p. 65.) 


Glarus 

* Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosensversicherung im Kanton Glarus. (Eriassen von 
der Landsgemeinde am 3. Mai 1925, veréffentlicht in den “‘ Nachtragen zum Lands- 
buch des Kantons Glarus (Amtl. Gesetzsammlung) ”’, zweites Heft, Beilage zum 
Amtsblatt Nr. 27 vom 11. Juli 1925). 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations. The Economic Situation of Austria. Report presented te 
the Council of the League of Nations by W. T. Layton, C.H., and Charles Rist. 
Revised edition. Geneva, 1925. 213 pp. 

The first part of this report contains a general appreciation of the economic 
situation of Austria. The second gives aSmore detailed summary of the facts and 
figures collected respecting industry, agriculture and forestry, foreign trade, social 
conditions, the monetary situation, banks, and public finance. The appendix 
includes a statement of the Ministry of Finance on the fiscal system and future 
budget prospects, a memorandum by the Chamber of Workers and Employees 
of Vienna, and a memorandum on the “ Social charges on Austrian industry, 
compared with similar charges in Germany and Czechoslovakia’’, prepared 
by the International Labour Office. 


International Labour Office. Compensation jor Industrial Accidents. Comparative 
Analysis of National Laws. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), 
No 2. Geneva, 1925. xr +- 655 pp. 

This report was prepared for submission to the Seventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Geneva, May-June 1925, which was called 
upon to consider and vote on an international Convention and Recommendations 
concerning compensation for industrial accidents. It was therefore necessary to 
provide Members of the Conference with accurate data relating to the present state 
if national legislations bearing on the subject in order to make clear the effort neces- 
sary to adapt the laws and regulations of the various States to the provisions of 
the proposed Convention, to examine in what measure this was possible, and to draw 
up the texts of the Convention and Recommendations with due regard to the possi 
bilities of progress in the majority of countries. 

The report examines the chief problems which national legislation on compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents presents in fifty countries : scope, undertakings coy 
‘red and workers benefiting,risks covered,industrial accidents,benefits due in cases 
f fatal accidents and of accidents resulting in incapacity, guarantee systems, 
notification of accidents and contested cases, and the position of foreigners. The 
essential difficulties which each of these questions presents and possible solutions 
are considered. A classification of national legistations according to the solutions 
adopted is then given and a close analysis of these legislations is made. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a comparative table showing their main provisions. Finally, 
the volume contains a list of the legal texts chiefly used in the report (laws, decrees, 
regulations) and an indication of official sources and existing translations in English, 
French, and German. 


—— Compensation jor Occupational Diseases. Comparative Analysis of National 
Legislations. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 5. Geneva, 
1925. 76 pp. 1s. : 25 cents. 

A brief study of the general problem of compensation for occupational diseases 
and an analysis of national legislation providing compensation either under the 
industrial accident system, or under the sickness insurance system, or again under 
special schemes. 

The scope of the report has been limited intentionally to the problems peculiar 
to the compensation of occupational diseases : the nature of the risk, national defi- 
nitions of occupational diseases, distribution of responsibility where several em 
ployers are concerned, duration of employers’ responsibility. 

It has not been considered necessary to reproduce the provisions relating to the 
amount and neture of benefits, to insurance institutions, and to judicial authorities, 
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which have been dealt with already, either in the report on compensation for 
industrial accidents, or in the report on sickness insurance, and which apply equally 
to the compensation of occupational diseases. 


General Problems pf Social Insurance. Studies and Reports, Series M. 
(Social Insurance), No. 1. Geneva, 1925. xxvii + 136 pp. 2s. 6d.: 60 cents. 

The International Labour Office has not intended this report to be a purely 
theoretical and subjective study or a philosophy of insurance, or a purely juridical 
study, giving a minute analysis of all social legislation, but to present in a sche- 
matic form a synopsis of the different conceptions which underlie legislation and 
of the different modes in which those conceptions have been realised. The aim 
of the Office in drawing up the report was to put.before the International Labour 
Conference the main principles on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the most 
characteristic features of present-day legislation, so as to enable it to express an 
opinion on the studies which the Office might undertake in the future and on the 
social insurance questions which might properly be included in the agenda of sub 
sequent sessions of the Conference. 

An introductory chapter outlines the historical development of social insurance ; 
it is followed by a table of the principal laws respecting workmen’s compensation, 
compulsory social insurance, and social assistance. The body of the report is 
divided into six parts déaling respectively with the scope of social insurance, bene- 
fits under social insurance, financial resources of social insurance, financial systems 
in social insurance, insurance institutions, and, finally, the problem of the unifica- 
tion or co-ordination of social insurance. 


International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, 1925. Vol. |. 
First and Second Parts. Vol. 11. Third Part: Appendices and Index. Geneva, 1925, 
LXXXIx -+ 1450 pp. 

In preparing this stenographic record of the proceedings of the Seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference the same general method has been fol- 
lowed as in the case of the records of previous Sessions. Volume I contains, in the 
first part, a list of the Members of the Delegations, the Committees, and the Officers 
and Secretariat of the Conference ; in the second part, the verbatim report of the 
proceedings, comprising stenographic reports of speeches in the language in which 
they were actually delivered where that language was either French or English 
followed by a stenographic report of the interpretations given by the interpreters 
to the Conference. Where Delegates spoke in an unofficial language, that is, in a 
language other than French or English, only interpretations into the official lan- 
guages are given. 

Volume II contains the third part, consisting of appendices which include the 
documents and reports of the Committees of the Conference, the texts of the Draft 
Conventions, Recommendations, and Resolutions adopted by the Conference, and 
the Report of the Director. A detailed table of contents is included in Volume I, 
while an index in French and English to the second and third parts is supplied in 
Volume II. Reference to the Report of the Director is facilitated by the special 
table of contents which precedes it. 


Alliance universelle des ouvriers diamantaires. 1920-1924. Rapporis, propositions, 
tableaux et diagrammes soumis au siziéme Congrés qui se tiendra « Paris le 19 Octobre 
1925 et jours suivants. Antwerp. 173 +- xvi pp. 


Reports and proposals with tables and diagrams submitted to the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Universal Alliance of Diam :nd Workers held at Paris, 19 October 1925 
and following days. 


Comité maritime international. Conjérence de Génes 1925. A. Rapports preéli- 
minaires V. (1) Code international de laffrétement. (2) Assurance obligatoire des 
passagers. (3) Convention internationale sur les priviléges et hypothéques maritimes. 
(4) Immunité des navires d’ Etat. Bulletin N° 72. 19 pp. B. Rapports préliminaires 
VI. Avant-projet de convention relatif aux hypothéques et priviléges maritimes. Bulle- 
tin N° 73. 6 pp. Antwerp, 1925. 

Preliminary reports of the International Maritime Committee on the Conference 
held at Genoa in 1925: A. (1) International Code of Affreightment ; (2) Compulsory 
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Insurance of Passengers ; (3) International Convention on Maritime Privileges and 
Mortgages ; (4) Immunity of State-owned Ships. B. Drait Convention respecting 
Maritime Privileges and Mortgages. 


Congrés international de l’enseignement technique, Charleroi, Mai, 1925. Notices 
sur le développement de l’enseignement technique en Italie. Rapport présenté par 
M. Ing. Emil VENEzIAN. Publication no. 28 de l’Ecole normale supérieure d’en- 
seignement professionnel connexe a I’ Institut royal national d’instruction profes- 
sionnelle. Rome, Scuola del libro, 1925. 13 pp. 20 plates. 

Report on the development of technical training in Italy presented by Mr. Emile 
Venezian to the International Congress of Technical Education held at Charleroi, 
May 1925. 


{nternationaler Bund der Privatangestellten. (1) Sozialgeselzgebung. lWeport 
by G. J. A. Smit (Amsterdam) to the Congress of the International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees held 27-30 September 1925. 8 pp. 

(2) Der gesetzliche Achtstundentag. Report by J. HALLswortH (Manchester). 
9 pp. 

(3) Die Griindung von Fachgruppen. Report by Otto Urean (Berlin). 8 pp. 

(4) Die Stellung des Internationalen Bundes der Privatangestellten zur Frage 
der Industrie-Organisationen. Report by Georges Bursson (Paris). 7 pp. 

(5) Die soziale und wirtschafiliche Lage der Techniker in den verschiedenen 
Landern und ihre Organisation. Report by Otto ScHWEITzER (Berlin). 18 pp. 

(6) Organisierung der Geschdftsreisenden. Report by K. Kier. 11 pp. Amster- 
dam, 1925. 


Reports submitted to the Congress of the International Federation of Comme: 
cial, Clerical-and Technical Employees, held at Copenhagen, 27-30 September 1925. 
on the following subjects : (1) report of the international secretary, G. J. A. Smit ; 
(2) the eight-hour day ; (3) organisation by trade ; (4) organisation by industry ; 
(5) the social and economic position of technical workers in the various countries 
and their organisation ; (6) the organisation of commercial travellers. 


Internationa: Federation of League of Nations Societies. Ninth Assembly. War- 
saw, 5-8 July 1925. Plenary Sessions. Resolutions. Brussels, 1925. 41 pp. 

Pan American Union. Codification of American International Law. Projects 
of Conventions prepared at the request, 2 January 1924, of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union for the consideration of the International Commission of 
Jurists and submitted by the American Institute of International Law to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 2 March 1925. Washington, 1925. 121 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Annual Report,January 1922-June 
1925, Publications of the Court, Series E, No. 1. Leiden (Netherlands), A. W. 
Sythoff Publishing Co., 1925. 440 pp. 


This volume -—— which is published in accordance with the wish expressed by 
the Fifth Assembly of the League o1 Nations — gives for the first time a general 
review of the internal working of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and of its activity from the time of its foundation to the present day. The volume 
is the first of a new series of reports which will henceforward be published by the 
Court each year ; being the first of the series it covers the whole period from the 
foundation of the Court (1922) onwards. 

The report contains a summary of the five Judgments and eleven Advisory 
Opihions given by the Court, and the text of the administrative decisions taken by 
it. Three chapters—one of which contains a biography of the judges—relate to the 
organisation of the Court, its statute and rules ; two others deal in full detail with 
the jurisdiction of the Court as determined by various treaties and international 
agreements. Further, a bibliography as complete as possible of publications and 
articles relating to the Court and to the affairs dealt with by it will be found in the 
volume. 


** Save the Children’ Fund. The International Year Book of Child Care and 
Protection. Compiled from official sources by Edward Futter. Preface by the Mar 
chioness of ABERDEEN and Temarr, LL.D. London, Longmans, Green and Co., and 
The World’s Children, 1925. xvi + 565 pp. 7s.6d. or $2.50. 
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The present volume is the second edition, the first having appeared in 1924 
of the International Year Book of Child Care and Protection. The work is a record, 
of state and voluntary effort for the welfare of children, compiled from official 
sources. It includes information on marriage, divorce, illegitimacy, education, 
care of destitute children, treatment of juvenile delinquents, and conditions of 
juvenile employment throughout the world. As a work of reference it should 
prove of considerable value to all interested in child welfare. 


Secretariat der Internationale des Personals der Post-,Telegraphen- und Telephon 
hetriehe. LPericht iiber den Internationalen Kongress des Personals der Post-, Tele 
graphen- und Teiephonbetriebe in Wien gehalten vorn 14. bis 17. September 1924. 
Vienna. 139 pp. 

Report on the third International Congress of Pust, Telegraph and Telephone 
Employees held in Vienna, 14-17 September 1924. 


Union Panamericana. J/nstruccion vocacional en la escuela secundaria inferior. 
By J. O. Lorrin and L. W. Fox. No.9 de la serie de impresos sobre educacion. 
Washington, 1925. 13 pp. 

A description of the “ Sidney Lanier Junior High School’’ for vocationa 
education at San Antonio, Texas. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. Annual Report on International Student 
Service (formerly European Student Relief) for the college year .1924-1925. Geneva, 
1925. 28 pp. 

-—— Reports of Commissions, Fourth Annuai Conference of the International 
Student Service (formerly European Student Relief), Geneva-Gex, 4-12 August 
1925. Geneva. 67 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth of Australia taken 
for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Part XVII. Occupations (including 
unemployment). Melbourne, 1925. Pp. 1205-1491. 2s.6d. 


QUEENSLAND 

Alien Immigration Commission. Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report on the Social and Economic Effect of Increase in Number o/ 
Aliens in North Queensland. Brisbane, 1925. 26 pp. 9d. 


Prickly Pear Land Commission. First Annual Report, being for the year ended 
30 June 1925. Brisbane. 115 pp. 

Report of the Registrar-General on Agricultural Production for the year 1923 
Brisbane, 1924. 37 pp. 

Report of the Registrar-General on Live Stock for the year 1923. Brisbane, 1924. 
23 pp. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Edueation Department. Report for the year 1924. Perth, 1925. 59 pp. 


BRAZIL 

Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, Servigo de Inspecgao e Fomenteo 
Agrieolas. O Trabalho Agricola no Brasil. By Carlos de Souza Duarte. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1925. 123 pp., illustr. 

A study of agriculture in Brazil and its organisation, by Mr. Carlos de Souza 
Duarte, chief of the first technical section of the Brazilian Agricultural Inspection 
and Development Service. This interesting work contains valuable information 
on the country, agricultural workers, the rural exodus, wages, and immigration. 
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CANADA 
MANITOBA 


Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report for 1924. Winnipeg, 1925. 30 pp. 


CHILE 
Ofieina Central de Estadistiea. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica de Chile. 
Vol. VII. Agricultura, Afio 1922-23. Santiago, 1924. 140 pp. 


The seventh volume of the statistical year book of Chile is devoted to agriculture 
during the year 1922-1923. 


Sinopsis Estadistica de la Republica de Chile 1925. Santiago, 1924. 170 pp, 


$4.80. 
Statistical synopsis for 1923 published by the Cenvral Statistical Office. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstvo Zemedelstvi. Didaktické Siali = oboru zemedelského vyucovani. 
Collection of lectures on agricultural education arranged by Professor M. BezpEck. 
Publications of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XVIII, 1924, edited by Dr. Ing. 
Ed. Reicn. Prague, 1924. 185 pp. 18 Czech crowns. 


With a view to keeping agricultural! teachers informed of recent progress in 
educational methods, fifteen special courses for teachers were organised by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Agriculture in addition to the special state conferences 
ef teachers. Lectures delivered at two of these courses are given in the present 
volume. The preface contributed by a specialist on education, Professor Kadner 
of the University of Prague, discusses the problem of teachers’ training in special- 
ised agricultural schools. He recommends the institution of seminaries for teach 
ers, the holding of regular conferences sf teachers and the publication of special 
reviews for each category of schools. ‘The preface is followed by lectures dealing 
with the following subjects: modern pedagogy and agricultural schools, curric 
ulum for [agricultural schools, methods of teaching various subjects, the reform 
ef domestic economy schools in various countries. 


Italské zemedélské stolice. By Dr. V. Sterx. Pubbication No. 54. Prague 
1925.- 112 pp..7 Czech crowns. 

The author describes at length the development and organisation of advisory ’ 
services in agriculture in Italy, deals with the activities of travelling teachers, and 
concludes by quoting legal provisions, texts of laws and decrees providing for the 
establishment of Agricultural Chairs. He praises highly the system in force in 
Italy and recommends its application in Czechoslovakia. 


Statni Urad Statistieky.  Séatisticka prirucka republiky Ceskoslovenske, 1/1. 
Prague, 1925. 656 -+- 172 pp. 
Statistical data relating to the period 1919-1925. 


DENMARK 


Danish Ministry for Foreign Aliairs and Danish Statistieal Department. Den- 
mark, 1925, Copenhagen, Dyva and Jeppesens Bogtrykkeri, 1925. 297 pp. 


The second edition of this year book includes a section on social conditions in 
Denmark (protec.ion of workers, relations between employers and workers, public 
relief and social insurance, housing, temperance legislation, etc.). Among the 
signed articles that complete the volume special mention may be made of those 
on: “‘ The social basis of Danish industry,’’ by Ivar Egebjerg, secretary to the 
Federation of Danish Industries ; ‘* Control (or Milk-recording) societies in Den- 
mark,” by O. Himmelstrup, M.P.. and “ The Danish Health Society,” by J. P. 
Christensen, former Prime Minister. A brief description of the Danish Statistical 
Department and its publications is also given. 
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FINLAND 


Direetion des écoles de Finlande. JInstiluts des travailleurs et autres universites 
libres en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1924. 19 pp. 

A description of the workers’ institutes (Tydévdenopisto) and popular or free 
universities (Kansalaisopisto or Vapaaopisto) in Finland and the conditions requi- 
site for obtaining a state subsidy. 


FRANCE 

Ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance soeiales. 
Annua're statistique 1924. Vol. XL. Résumé rétrospectif, divers pays. Paris, Impri- 
merie Nationale, 1925. xvi + 402 pp. 

Statistical year book (1924) issued by the French Ministry of Labour, Public 
Ifealth, Assistance and Social Welfare. 


Oifiee du Travail. Réglement amiable des conflits collectifs du travail. 
Enquétes et documenis. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1924. vir + 132 pp. 

This report was prepared with the object of supplying information on concili- 
ation and arbitration in France and other countries likely to be required by the 
Commission Permanente du Conseil Supérieur du Travail in its examination of the 
question of what modifications should be made in existing legislation. 

As pointed out in the introduction to the report, the French law of 1892 now 
in force was designed to deal with local disputes only. The success attained 
through its application has always been very limited and during recent years 
has sensibly diminished ; moreover, the Act provides no adequate means of coping 
with widespread stoppages of work which constitute the chief menace to national 
economic welfare and are, moreover, increasing in number with every decade. 

The report is in .hree parts : the first comprises an analysis of the regulations 
in force and the various Bills tabled from time to time, together with an account 
of the working of the system. The second examines other methods of concilia- 
tion and arbitration in use, mostly of an unofficial nature, and the results obtained 
by such means. The third gives a brief résumé of legislation on conciliation and 
arbitration in other countries. Largely owing to its brevity and the fact that in 
some cases information has not been brought up to date, this international survey 
can hardly be regarded as altogether adequate. In an appendix are given the 
texts or titles of the most important legislative enactments in France bearing on 
conciliation and arbitration, together with statistics of strikes and some miscel- 
laneous notes. 


GERMANY 

Reichsgesundheitsamt. Medizinalstatistische Mitteilungen: Beihefte zu den 
Veréffentlichungen des Reichsgesundheitsamts. Zweiundzwanzigster Band, Drittes 
Heft, und Dreiundzwanzigster Band. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. Pp. 163-323 
and vir + 130 + 335 pp. 

Medical stzetistics, Volume twenty-two (No. 3) and Volume twenty-three, pub- 
lished by the German Ministry of Health. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Kenya. Compulsory Labour for Government Purposes. London, 
HI.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 39 pp. 9d. 

Contains the general provisions regarding compulsory labour for government 
purposes and the correspondence exchanged during 1924 and 1925 between the 
Home and Local Governments on the application of these provisions. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Economic Resources of Canada in relation 
to Britain’s Food Supplies. By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. Economic Series, No. 5. 
London, 1925. 128 pp. 1s.6. 

A report written at the request of the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fishe- 
ries on the occasion of Sir Henry Rew’s journey to Canada in 1924. It embodies 
the results of an enquiry into the agricultural resources and output of Canada in 
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relation to the food supplies and agricultural production of Great Britain. It 
presents an ample summary of facts and figures. The history of attempts to pou! 
the marketing of Canadian wheat, attempts which have by no means yet reached 
their consummation, is ably given, and the reprint of texts of certain producers’ 
agreements for pooling wili be useful. 


National Health Insurance. Approved Societies Handbook. Being a revised 
handbook for the guidance of Approved Societies in their Administration of Benefits 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1925. 323 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Handbook prepared and issued under the authority of the Departments re- 
sponsible for the general administration of the National Health Insurance scheme, 
viz. the Ministry of Health (including for this purpose the Welsh Board of Health, 
the Seottish Board cf Health and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland). 


Kegistry of Friendly Societies. Ieport of the Chief Registrar for the year ended 
31 December 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 42 pp. 9d. 


Office of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner. The Guide Book of the 
Registry of Friendly Societies and the Office of the Industrial Assurance Commis- 
sioner. Completely revised and brought down to ? July 1925. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1925. x + 329 pp. 2s. 

This publication contains the law and prac ice relating to friendly societies 
and branches, shop clubs, cattle insurance societies, benevolent societies, working- 
men’s clubs, specially authorised societies, workingmen’s compensation schemes, 
trade unions, loan societies, scientitic, literary and fine art societies, savings banks, 
savings banks and war stock and bond disputes, and industrial assurance. The 
Guide Book was last revised in 1920. The passing of the Irish Free State (Agree- 
ment) Act, 1922, and of the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, necessitated substantial 
alterations and additions ;: a completely new index is supplied. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Immigration Department. Consolidated half-yearly Return of Immigrants re- 
siding on Plantations and in Public Establishments in the Colony of British Guiana 
for the half-year ending 30 June 1924. Georgetown, Demarara, 1925. 7 pp. 


Report of the Immigration Agent Genera. for 1923, Georgetown, Demer- 
ara, 1925. 37 pp. 


JAMAICA 


Immigration Department. Annual Report for the year ended 31 December 1924, 
Kingston, 1925. 4 pp. 


HEU NGARY 


Magyar Kiralyi Allami Munkakozvetite Hivatal. Jeleniése a Hivatalnak és a 
Feliigyeletére Bizott Hatosagi Munkakézvetitéknek 1924. Evi Mikédésérol. Buda- 
pest, 1925. 18 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Hungarian public employment offices during 
1924 


INDIA 


Departinent of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Séalistical Abstract for 
British India with Statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States from 
1914-18 lo 1923-24. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
1925. x1 + 699 pp. Re.1. As. 6, or 2s. 3d. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Pensions Department. 7 wenily-seventh Annual Report for the Year ended 31 March 
1925, Wellington, 1925. 11 pp. 
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SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF THE) 

Ministére de la Politique Sociale. Institut des aveugles Roi Alexandre 1, Zenwin 
Alexandrovo, 1924-1925. Belgrade, 1925. 54 pp. illustr. 

A description of the organisation and work of the Institute for the Biind al 
Zemun Alexandrovo, 1924-1925. A number of photographs are included showin, 
the various trades taught. 


SPAIN 

Departamento de Giobernacion. Consejo superior de Proteecion a ta Laianeix. 
Memoria de ia labor realizada por el Consejo Superior, las Juntas Provinciales «: 
Proteccién a la Infancia y los Tribunales para niitos. Madrid, 1924.13 pp. 


Report on the pretection of children in Spain for the vear 1924. 


SWEDEN 

Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelsen. J/ollands Mejerihantering Redogérelse jor lLakttu 
gelser och Studier under en med understod av Statsmedel féretagen studieresa. By 
Erik CaARLBERG. Meddelanden fran Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelsen Nr. 259. (Nr. 6 ar 
1925). Stockholm, O. L. Svanbiacks Boktryckeri, 1925. 136 pp. 

A description of the dairy industry in the Netherlands, written by an advise: 
to the Swedish Government who has made a special study of Dutch methods in 
this industry. Besides dealing with technical and economic questions the book 
contains notes on the system of instruction adopted and on co-operative dairic 
in the Netherlands. 


Soeialdepartementet. K. Soeialstyrelsen. Aooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ut 
1923. Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1925. 119 pp. 

Aftera general survey of the development of the Swedish co-operative movement 
during 1923, this publication furnishes abundant statistical data concerning the 
distributive co-operative movement in Sweden. At 31 December 1923, out o/ 
13,313 co-operative societies, it is stated, 7,538 were distributive co-operative 
societies including 289,704 members of which 82.2 per cent were also members 0! 
the Co-operative Union and Wholesale Society of Sweden (Kooperativa jorbundet). 
Five statistical tables indicate the composition and the activity of the distributive 
co-operative societies and the workers’ productive co-operative societies during 
1923. A summary in French is included. 


— ——— Levnadkostnader Inom Jordbrukarhushall och Léntagarhushall pa 
Landsbygden. (Sartryck ur 1921 ars kommuualskattekommittes elankande.) 
Stockholm, A. B. Hasse W. Tullbergs Boktryckeri, 1925. 28 pp. 

For the purpose of supplying material to a committee of enquiry into communa! 
taxation, the Swedish Social Board undertook an investigation into the differences 
between the cost of living for a farm household supplying its own food, etc., and fo: 
the household of a landless worker living in the country and paid in cash only. 
Differences in the standard of living were taken into consideration. On the basis 
of prices during July 1922 the cost of food and fuel was 904 kronor per year for the 
self-supporting farm and 1164 kronor — a difference of 260 kronor for the 
worker’s household paying in cash for all it consumed. 


—— —— Sjunde internationella arbetskonferensen i Genéve (Den i9 maj-i¢ 
juni 1925). Sartryck ur Sociala meddelanden, 1925: 8 och 9. Stockholm, 1925. 
48 pp. 

A reprint from Sociala Meddelanden (organ of the Swedish Social Board) 
containing a report on the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference. 


SWITZERLAND 

Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Recensement fédéral de !a population, ier decembre 
1920. Publication générale des résultats pour l'ensemble de la Suisse. Profession 
accessoire et industrie d4 domicile. Bulletin de Statistique suisse, 7* année 1925, 
ler fascicule. Berne, Francke, 1925. 85 pp. 5 frs. 

Results of the general census of population taken in Switzerland on 1 Decem- 
ber 1920. Part I, statistics relating to supplementary trades and home work 
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BASLE 


Statistisehes Amt des Kantons Basel-Stadt. Statistisches Jahrbuch des Kanions 
Basel-Stadt 1924. Vierter Jahrgang. Basle, 1925. xxtv + 346 pp. 5 frs. 


Statistical year book for the canton of Basle, 1924. 


BERNE 
Statistisehes Amt. S/atistisches Handbuch der Stadt Bern. Berne, 1925. 489 pp. 
Statistical handbook for the canton of Berne. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Agriculture Yearbook 1924, Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. v + 1252 pp. $1.50. 

Includes an important article of 100 pages, prepared by the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on “‘ Farm Credit, Farm Insurance, and Farm Taxation 


” 


—— Field and Crop Labour on Georgia Farms (Coastal Plain Area). By L. A. 
ReYNOLDSON. Bulletin No. 1292. Washingcon, Govt. Printing Office, April 1925. 
28 pp. 

The Bulletin is based on data obtained from nearly 600 farmers interviewed 
personally. It details the number of hours of man and mule Jabour annually 
required per acre for eleven crops ; sugar cane is found to make by far the heaviest 
demand ; then cotton and sweet potatoes. Other crops (grains and peas) require 
very much less labour. An interesting and useful graph on p. 7 presen.s an anal- 
ysis of average hours worked per separate operation and per month ; a precise 
idea is thus gained of the seasonal variations of the labour requirements for certain 
crops. 

- Truck-Farm Labour in New Jersey, 1922. By JosiahC.Fotsom. Bulletin 
No. 1285. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 37 pp. 

This study is the result of investigations in the field. It deals with all labour 
conditions on the truck farms, i.e. market-gardening farms, in New Jersey, the 
wages paid, the seasonal character of the demand for labour, the occupations of 
workers when not engaged in agriculture, the differences between American and 
foreign-born workers, etc. At an earlier date -— 1921 —- an investigation into farm 
labour in Massachusetts was published, written by the same author. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Labour Laws of the Uniled 
States with decisions of Courts retfating thereto. Bulletin Nv. 370. Washington, Govt 
Printing Office, 1925. rv 4- 1240 pp. $1.60. 

The sixth compilation of labour laws enacted in the United States published by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The increasing bulk of the laws has led toacon 
tinued separate presentation of enactments relating to workmen’s compensation 
and to a fur-her condensation of the remaining subject-matter by summarisation 
and abridgment of several clusses of laws which are largely standardised, a repre 
sentative law only in each case being given in full. 


-— —-— Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services, held at Chicago, Illinois, 19-23 May 
1924. Bulletin No. 400, Employment and Unemployment Series. Washington, 
Gevt. Printing Office, 1025. v1 + 46 pp. 19 cents. 

This report includes addresses delivered on the following subjects : (1) * ‘The 
wastage of men”, by Ethelbert Stewart, U.S. Commissioner of Labour Sta 
tistics, who draws attention to the extravagance of employing cheap unskilled 
Jabour when machinery could do the work more efficiently, and the waste o! 
labour through inefficient management and equipment in both industry and agri- 
culture ; (2) ‘‘ Some uses of employment statistics’, by R. D. Cann, who shows 
that the recent depression has given a great impetus to their compilation : (3) 
“ Interviewing the applicant for work ’’, by R. A. FLinn ; (4) “* How to interest 
business in the service of public employment offices’, by Otto W. Bracn : (5) 
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* Publicity for the public employment service’’, by Llewellyn RoGEns; (6) “* Cana- 
da’s experience with private employment offices ’’, by R. A. Riae; (7) “* Methods 
of dealing with private employment offices ’’, by Taylor Frye, of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin ; (8) ‘‘ Need for a general public employment service in 
the United States’, by F. I. Jongs, Director Genera! of the U.S. Employment 
Service ; (9) “‘ How the public employment service meets the need of the Great 
Wheat Belt’, by J. H. CRawForp, Presiding Judge of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, who describes the work of the Farm Labour Bureau of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service in providing seasonal labour for the harvest fields. 


——-———_ The Cost of American Almshouses. By Es.elle M. Stewart. Bulletin 
No. 386, Miscellaneous Series. Washington, 1925. 54 pp 10 cents. 


-— Wholesale Prices 1890 to 1924, Bulletin No. 390, Wholesale Prices 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v + 252 pp. 35 cents. 


- Children’s Bureau. Twelfth Annual Report, fiscal year ended 30 June 
1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. mt + 36 pp. 


— — Women’s Bureau. Facts about Working Women. Bulletin No. 46. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v -+ 64 pp. 15 cents. 

A collection of charts and tables of facts relating to women workers. The study 
is based on the United States Census of Occupations and surveys made by the 
Women’s Bureau. It should prove a useful handbook in the study of the working 
woman of the United States and her status in the indus.rial world. 


- ~~ Home Environment and Employment Opportunities of Women in 
Coal-Mine Workers’ Families. Bulletin No. 45. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. v + 61 pp. 10 cents. 

A study of the important part taken by women in the lives of coul miners. It 
shows that if he is to stay in the mining regions, the presence of the miner’s family, 
and especially of his wife and daughters, is essential. But life there is such that 
few women will remain unless compelled to, while opportunities for employment 
are few. ‘This is especially rue of the bituminous-coal mining industry. In the 
opinion of the investigators, the problem of making the lives of the half-million 
women who minister to the comfort of miners easier and brighter is one of national 
importance in the United States, and the question is asked whecher, at the pres- 
ent time, these women are receiving full value for the great services they render. 


--- Sizth Annual Report of the Director of the Women’s Bureau, fiscal 
vear ended 20 June 1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 19 pp. 


The activities of the Women’s Bureau during the period reviewed included : 
State investigacions of conditions of employment for women in industry ; special 
studies of problems particularly related to wage-earning women; co-operation 
with State and Federal officials on matters relating tothe work of women in indus- 
try ; conferences for the exchange of ideas about women workers : research and 
educational work. 


— State Laws Affecting Working Women. Hours, Minimum Wage, 
Home Work. Bulletin No. 40. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v + 54 pp. 
15 cents. 

The Bulletin summarises, by means of exhaustive tables, the State laws affect- 
ing working women, in force 1 July 1924. These summaries cover hours of employ- 
ment per day and per week, night work prohibitions, weekly or daily rest periods 
or breaks, home work and minimum wages. In addition there is a series of coloured 
charts showing the hours and wages conditions for women in each State of the 
Union. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that this useful little reference work makes 
no mention of maternity laws. 


-— Women in Ohio Industries. A Study of Hours and Wages. Bulletin 

No. 44. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. vir + 137 pp. 20 cents. 
Ohio is one of the foremost States in regard to the number of women found 
both in general and in industrial employment. For more than ten years the hours 
of women in factories, workshops, and some other establishments, have been regu 
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lated by law to nine daily and fifty weekly, and during this period the need for 
minimum age laws for women has been urged. To review the hours and wages 
position, and to provide current and accurate information for those interested in 
the welfare of women, is the aim of the present survey. 

Data are given for a representative week in September 1922. The survey 
includes over 30,090 women, 18 years of age and over, employed in 302 mills, fac- 
tories, shops and laundries in 44 cities and towns throughout the State. It is 
added that of the 13 States in which the Women’s Bureau has made similar 
investigations, Ohio comes third in respect to the proportion of women working 
eight hours or less daily, and fourth in respect to the week of 48 hours or less. 
The wages record is less sitisfactory, and compares unfavourably with New 
Jersey, where the average weekly wage was $14.95, or $1.15 more than the 
Ohio women received. 


Treasury Department. Publie Health Service. Disabling Sickness in Cotton Mill 
Communities of South Carolina in 1917. By Dorothy Wren. and Edgar SIpDENs 
TRICKER. Reprint No. 929 from the Public Health Reports, 13 June 1924 (pp. 1417 
1443). Washing.on, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 

- Extent of Rural Health Service in the United States, 1920-1924, By 
L. L. L UMSDEN. Reprint No. 921 from the Public Health a 16 May 1924 (pp. 
1127-1157). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 5 cents 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hent Commission of the Distriet of Columbia. Reporl, 22 May 1925. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. vr + 96 pp. 


URUGUAY 

Ministerio de Industrias. Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. La 1/1 Conferencia Inter 
nacional del Trabajo y el Uruguay. Informe presentado por ia Delegacién dei 
Gobierno de la Reptblica. Montevideo, 1925. 142 pp. 

Keport of the Government Delegates for Uruguay, Messrs. César Charlone and 
Oscar Defféminis, on the Third Session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva, November, 1921. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Académie des Sciences de l'Institut de Franee. /nveniaire des periodiques scientt 
fiques des bibliothéques de Paris, dressé sous la direction de M. Alfred LAcrorx par 
M. Léon BULTINGAIRE avec la collaboration des Bibliothécaires de Paris et le con 
cours de M. Ad. Rrcnarp. Fascicule III. Paris, Masson et Cie., 1925. Pp.641-976. 
20 frs. 

A note on the two first v lumes of this publication appeared in the Review, 

Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925. 


Algemneene Nederlandsche Zuivelbond. Verslag over het jaar 1924. The Hague. 
264 pp. 

Annual report of the Dutch Union of Dairy Co-operative Societies, 1924. At 
1 January 1925, the Union grouped 435 societies, which utilised in the preparation 
of butter and cheese, 1,630,989,249 kilogrammes of milk during 1924 (1,453,678,440 
kilogrammes in 1923). The report shows the part played by the Union in the 
organisation of insurance against accident, fire, theft, etc., for the benefit of its 
members. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerksehattsbund. Jahrbuch 1924. Berlin, 1925. 218 pp. 
Year book of the General Federation of German Trade Unions, 1924. 


Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund (AfA). Angestellien- Bewegung 1921-1926. 
Deutsche Wirtschafisgeschichte, Sozialpolitik und Gewerkschaftsentwicklung aus 
bewegter Zeit. Berlin, 1925. 527 pp. 

A detailed study of trade unionism among German salaried employees from 
1921 to 1925. 
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- Organisation und Verfassung des Allgemeinen freien Angestelitendundes. 

Berlin, 1925. 71 pp. 

Describes the organisation and constitution of the German Federation of Unions 
of Salaried Employees. 

Amieale des régisseurs de théatres trangais. Compile rendu de U Assemdlée générale 
du 25 mai 1925. Paris, Imprimeries parisiennes réunies. 51 pp. 

Proceedings of the general meeting of the French Stage-managers’ Association 
held 27 May 1925. 


Angestelitenkammer Bremen. Bericht iiber das Jahr 1924. Bremen. 62 pp. 
Report of the Bremen Salaried Workers’ Chamber for 1924. 


Arnskov, L. Th. Folkeforbundet. Et Grundrids af deis Oprindelse og formaai. 
Udarbejdet paa Foranledning af Udenrigsministeriet. Copenhagen, Det Berlingske 
Bogtrykkeri, 1925. 24 pp. 

A little pamphlet written at the request of the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to serve as a manual for teachers when describing the League of Nations and its 
work. It includes a short account of the autonomous institutions of the League, 
the International Labour Organisation and the Permanent Court of Internationa! 
Justice. 


Association suisse de conseils d’apprentissage et de protection des apprentis. 
Rapport annuel 1923-24. Berne, 1924. 52 pp. 
Annual report of the Swiss Association for the Protection of Apprentices, 1925-24. 
Rapport annuel du Comité, 1924-25. Berne, 1925. 64 pp. 
Annual report of the Swiss Association for the Protection of Apprentices, 1924-25. 


Associazione fra le Banehe Popolari Cooperative Italiane. Relazioni e Rendi- 
conti dell’ Associazione 1924, esercizio 49°. Dati statistici delle banche associate 


del?’ Assegno bancario federale al 31 Dicembre 1924. Rome, 1925. 3t pp. 


Report of the Italian Union of People’s Co-operative Banks for 1924 


Bellerby, J. R. Monetary Stability. London, Macmiilan and Co., 1925. xv1 
174 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The ideal which the author of this study has in view is to secure a permanent 
equilibrium of demand and supply, so that production may expand steadily and 
always be absorbed by consumption. As price is the index of the relation between 
demand and supply, the objective is stability of prices. 

The pre-war trade cycle was regarded as inevitable, but after the war trade 
cycles lost their regularity of period and sequence, and it is argued that they are 
epen to contro! through regulation of the supply of credit on which the expansion 
and contraction of trade depend. 

Mr. Bellerby finds two possible forms of price stabilisation : one under whic: 
prices are “‘ chained ” to a certain level and never allowed to depart far from it, 
the ‘constant price-normal” system; the other, the “ composite ”’ system, 
which merely limits the range of prices without reference to a fixed standard. 
Six aspects of price stability are then examined with a view to testing the relative 
efficacy of the two systems. 

The first test is ease of application, where the ** composite ’’ system obvious}, 
cemes first. Mr. Bellerby, however, examines in some detail the method of apply- 
ing the “ constant price-normal’”’ system with a view to showing that it avoids 
friction and abrupt changes. 

The second test applied is the effect of price stability on consumption —- the 
end to which all other economic processes are the means. The author tinds thal 
price fluctuations tend to keep consumption below its possible maximum, and 
deprecates the importance ascribed to the speculative stimulus of rising prices. 

The third test is described as that of social justice, interpreted according to 
currently accepted ideas and not ideals. This is reduced to the right of property. 
, it being universally considered unjust that a man should be forcibly deprived 0! 
the value >f his property, whether by theft, fraud, or changes in the price level. 
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The discussion on the effect of price changes on industria] and social relations 
(not unconnected with \social justice) covers comparatively familiar ground 

the unrest, suspicion, and hardship bred by price changes. 

Finally, the discussion is carried into the international sphere. It is shown 
ihat stability of prices is essential to stability of the exchanges, and that the value 
ef international debts, fixed as a rule in the currency of one country, is determined 
by the price level in that country. Dealing with the present gold situation, Mr. 
Bellerby finds the chief danger to be that the surplus of gold will lead to general 
inflation, but there might in the future be a danger of a gold shortage, in whick 
case some form of international agreement to economise gold would be called for. 

Throughout the author insists on the need for precise definition of “* stability ”’ 
and concludes, in the light of his six “ tests ’’, in favour of the “ constant price 
normal] © system. - 


Bernhard, Georg. £/ Parlamento Economico Aleman. Biblioteca del Museo 
Social Argentino. Translated into Spanish from the German edition by Manue! 
Avitts. Madrid, Berlin and Buenos Aires, Editoria Internacional, 1924. 112 pp 


The German edition of this history of the German Economic Council, published 
at Vienna in 1923, was analysed in the Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, p. 451. 


Berridge, William A.. Winslow, Emma A., and Flinn, Riehard A. Purchasing 
Power of the Consumer. A Statistical Index. Chicago and New York, A. W. Shaw 
Company, 1925. xxv + 318 pp. 

This book is made up of the three monographs which gained the first, second 
and third awards offered by the J. Walter Thompson Company for essays on the 
subject “‘ A statistical index of the purchasing power of consumers in the United 
States ”’, the object of the donors being to develop, if possible, methods and materi 
al which would be of definite use in the more accurate measurement of the pur 
chasing power of communities. The three essays approach the problem from 
three different aspects. The first gives a series of indexes showing the earnings 
of workers in certain groups of industries and then combines them into a general 
index of earnings of industrial workers. The second paper approaches the problem 
from the point of view of expenditure as shown by family budgets, presenting 
some results of detailed studies of such expenditure as a basis for an index of the 
community’s purchasing power. The third paper points out that the ratio be 
tween the number of applicants for employment and the actual employment avail 
able in the public employment offices may be used as a comparatively simple 
index regarding variations in purchasing power: the simplicity of such a plan 
makes it useful wherever such figures are available. The first two monographs 
are provided with statistical appendices and bibliographies. 


Boyle. Connell. The Possibilities of Electricity in Agriculture. Reprinted from 
Studies, June 1925. Dublin. 16 pp. 
A sketch of the usefulness of electricity in agriculture, with special reference 


to its possibilities in Ireland arising out of the new scheme for barring the Shannon 
river. Some figures of cost and consumption in various countries are cited. 


British Empire Service League. Second Biennial Report, June 1925, and Aud- 
ited Accounts for the years 1923-1924. London. 48 pp. 


Bagge-Wicksell, Anna. Natlionernas Férbund. 1. Uppkomst och organisation. 
ll. Verksamhet. Verdandis smaskrifter 292, 293. Stockholm, Bonniers férlag, 
1925. 61 + 98 pp. 


A study of the origin, organisation and work of the League of Nations, by the 
Secretary of the Swedish League of Nations Union, Mrs. Bugge-Wicksell, a member 
of the Swedish Delegation to the Assembly and of the Permanent Mandates Com 
mission. 

It contains a special chapter on the International Labour Organisation. 


Baxton, Charles Roden. The Black Man’s Rights. London, Independent Labour 
Party Publication Department. 12 pp. 2d. 

A discussion of the effects upon natives of the impact of white civilisation and 
of the effort to increase the economic production of Africa, largely in relation te 
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circumstances in Kenya. Sk very vf the old kind, the author contends, is being 
replaced by direct or indirect forced labour; deprivation of land, industrial con- 
scription and heavy taxation have destroyed economic freedom and brought famine 
and depopulation. Mr. Buxton pleads for a Code of Native Rights, and states 
that ‘“‘ the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations — or perhaps better 
still, the International Labour Office — is capable of being used to work out the 
Code of Rights... and to secure the adoption of its principles, not only in the ter- 
ritories already ‘mandated’, but in all the territories where their application is 


needed ”’. 


Caisse autonome de retraites des ouvriers mineurs. Lois, décrets, conventions 
internationales et documents divers relatifs au régime de retraites des ouvriers mineurs. 


Paris, 1925. 35 pp. 


, : : ¢ , 
Laws, decrees, international conventions and other documents relating to 


miners’ pensions. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare. Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile 
Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924. Submitted by the Executive Committee. 
Together with The Immigrant Children’s Protection Act, Ontario, 1924. By Allan 
M. Dymonp. Reprint from Social Welfare, May 1924. Publication of Section IV, 
No. 14. Ottawa, 1924. 19 pp. 

The Act to which this publication refers was analysed in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. X1, No. 8. 

Castherg, Frede. Folkenes Forbund. Oslo, Cappelens forlag, 1925. 32 pp 

An account of the organisation and activities of the League of Nations and ils 
autonomous institutions (the Permanent Couré of International Justice and the 
International Labour Organisation), prepared for the use*of schools by the 
international law expert of the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in agreement 
with the Ministry of Education. 


Confédération nationale des Associations agricoles. Sepliéme Congrés de lUagri- 
culture frangaise et Congrés de Uécole rurale, Rouen, 1925. Compte rendu des tra- 
vauz. Paris, 1925. 388 pp. 12 frs. 

The Seventh Congress of French Agriculture was held from 13 to 16 May 1925 
at Rouen ; the present volume is a full report of the proceedings. The*Congress 
concentrated on the problem of agricultural education, but several other subjects 
also received attention, including the problem of the relations between agricultural 
producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies, the new Bill on accommodation 
for rural workers, and the question of compensation for improvements to outgoing 
tenants. 

The discussion on problems connected with agricultural education was interest- 
ing, and dealt principally with the question of rural elementary education. The 
reports presented stressed the following points. The idea of imparting scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge to the elementary schoolchild was rejected. The objects aimed 
at, it was held, should be instruction in those elementary scientific principles which 
are the basis of modern agricultural practice, and the encouragement of an in- 
timate and natural interest in the life of the countryside. Secondly, compulsory 
school attendance should be properly enforced, though it was agreed that there 
was no occasion to make the enforcement so unpractical as to prevent the child 
from giving a certain amount of help in the lighter tasks of the farm. Thirdly, the 
curriculum of country schools should be definitely differentiated from that of urban 
schools. The subject matter of lessons should be adapted to the environment. 
The same principle should apply to the lesson books used, and to some extent to 
the methods of teaching adopted. The particular needs and claims of rural 
teachers were also examined. Finally, problems: connected with continuation 
courses were discussed, and it was agreed that such courses should be compulsory, 
and should lead straight on from the instruction given in the elementary school. 


Cooperativa de Consumo dos Empregados da Viagao Ferrea do Rio Grande do 
Sul. Relatario. Exercicio de 1924. Porta Alegre, 1925. 29 pp., illustr., tables. 

Report and balance sheet of the Railwaymen’s Distributive Co-operative Society 
ef Rio Grande do Sul for 1924. 
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Calbertson, W. S. Jniternational Economic Policies. A Survey oj the Economics 
of Diplomacy. New York and London, D. Appleton and Co., 1925. xvi + 575 pp. 

A study of the major economic factors affecting international relations, par- 
ticularly international trade, commercial treaties, tariffs, preference, the establish- 
ment of colonies, the struggle for raw materials and the granting of foreign loans. 
As a result of his analysis the author reaches the conclusion that in order to obtain 
peace “‘ through orderly institutions, the objective should be to develop gradually 
a code of international law to govern in economic relations, and the administrative 
and legal machinery for its enforcement ’’. He points out that “ even if 100 years 
are required to institutionalise the longings of men for peace, the achievement 
will not be slower in accomplishment than other great advances in human progress " 


Deutseher Lederarbeiter-Verband. Jahresbericht aber die Tdtigkeil der Verbands- 
instanzen 1924, Berlin, 1925. 99 pp. 


Report of the German Union of Leather Workers for 1924. 


Deutscher Sattler-, Tapezierer- und- Poriefeuiller-Verband. Jahrbuch 1924. ler- 
lin, 1925. 59 pp. 
Year book of the German Saddlers’ and Upholsterers’ Union, 1924. 


Deutseher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch 1923-24. Berlin, 1925. 220 pp. 
Year book of the German Union of Workers in the Textile Trades, 1923-1924. 


— Protokol! iiber die Konferenz der Arbciter- Aufsichtsrdle und der freigestel! 
ten Betriebsrdte der Textilind ustrie zu Leipzig, 28 Juni 1925. Berlin. 77 pp. 
Report, of the Conference of German workers’ representatives on management 
committees and works councils in the textile industry, held at Leipzig, 28 June 
1925. 


Douglas, Dorothy Wolff. Guillaume De Greef. The Social Theory of an Early 
Syndicalist. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University. Vol. CX IX, No. 1. New York, Columbia 
University, 1925. 391 pp. $4.00. (Sale agents: New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co. ; London, P. S. King and Son.) 

This monograph gives a biography of De Greef with an outline of the social 
and literary background of his work, a summary and a critical analysis of his 
writings and doctrine. It includes a bibliography. 


Ellis, Alfred. Memorandum of the Law ajfecting the Occupation of Farmers’ 
Cottages by Men in their Employ. London, National Farmers’ Union, 1925. 12 pp. 
6d. 

A brief and clear summary of the present state of the law in England and Wales 
governing tenancies and service occupations of rural dwellings by agricultural 
workers ; written as a practical guide to the farmer. 


Enqueéte sur les corporations musulmanes d’artisans et de commercants au Maroc, 
d’aprés les réponses a la circulaire résidentielle du 15 novembre 1923, envoyée sous 
le timbre de la Direction des Affaires indigenes et du Service des Renseignements, 
publiée avec des tableaux synoptiques, une bibliographie sommaire de l'histoire 
du travail en Islam, un index et onze planches. Extrait de la Rerue du monde musul- 
man. Paris, Editions Ernest Leroux, 1925. 250 pp. 


A reprint from the Reoue du monde musuiman giving the results of an inquiry 
instituted in 1923 by the French Department for the Administration of Native 
Affairs and Intelligence Service, regarding the Mohammedan associations of arti- 
sans and tradesman in Morocco. 


Federal Council of the Churehes of Curist in Ameriea. Department of Research 
and Edueation. Social Aspects of Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing. By Benson 
Y. Lanpis. Bulletin No. 4. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
62 pp. 25 cents. 

During recent years a large number of important farmers’ co-operative market- 
ing associations have been formed in all parts of the United States. The purpose 
of the present bulletin is to discuss : (1) evidences of social (non-commercial) effects 
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or contributions for which these associations are responsible ; (2) what factors and 
conditions in typical organisations of this kind or in local communities hinder or 
prevent such social results ; (3) the relations between social, educational, and re- 
ligious organisation’ and farmers’ co-operative marketing associations. The investi- 
gation, instigated by the Rural (Committee of the Department of Research and 
Education, is stated to be of a preliminary nature, and designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion and further inquiry. The Committee are convinced that farmers musi 
set up co-operative economic processes, especially co-operative marketing, if they 
are to secure justice and escape exploitation in the distribution of their products. 
The appendix contains summaries of studies of the social aspects of European 


agricultural co-operative societies. 


Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation. Douziéme Congrés 
national tenu & Nancy les 21 et 22 mai 1925. Rennes, 1925. 286 pp. 6 frs. 50. 

Proceedings ofthe twelfth Congress of the French National Union of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies held at Nancy, 21-22 May 1925. 


Fimmen, Edo. Welilage und Proletariat. Referat aber die internationale Lage 
und die Gewerkschaften gehalten in einer Versammlung des Gewerkschaftskartelis zu 
Basel, 6. Juli 1925. Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag. 31 pp. 


The author considers the position of the working classes in relation to economic 
and political conditions throughout the world to-day. Political and trade union 
liberty, he contends, has been abolished in a large number of countries, and the 
economic position of the working classes since che signature of the Peace Treaty 
has in no way improved, while the eight-hour day Convention has been ratified 
by five countries only and the Conventions for the protection of working women 
and children have fared no better. He draws attention.to the fratricidal differ- 


ences within the ranks of the workers and concludes that the only remedy for the 
existing state of affairs lies in the re-establishment of unity among them, not onh 
as regards organisation but also as regards aim, and a return to the doctrine of 


class war. 
Foreningen Norden. Nordens Aarbog. Copenhagen, Bordings Bogtrykkeri, 1925. 


196 pp. 

The year book published jointly by the “‘ Norden ”’ Associations contains, in 
addition to reports on the work of these associations for closer cultural and economic 
relations between the five Northern countries, a number of signed articles on various 
questions of common interest, together with concise political and economic surveys 
for 1924, and, finally,a complete summary of Northern collaboration of an official 


and of a private nature during the same year. 


Gilbreth, Dr. Lillian M. F. B. Gilbreth. Das Leben eines amerikdnischen Orgarn- 
isators. Berechtigte Uebertragung ins Deutsche, mit ciner Einleitung und fach- 
lichen und kritischen Wirdigung von I. M. Witre. Die Biicher: Organisation. Eine 
Schriftenreihe, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. H. Nickitscu, Band V. Stuttgart, 
C. FE. Poeschei, 1925. 1x + 88 pp.,_ illustr. 

German translation of Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth’s biography of F. B. Gilbreth. 
with a'foreword and a critical appreciation of American methods of scientific manage 
ment by I. M. Witte. The volume, which is in two parts, includes a bibliography 
of the works of F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth and of writings bearing on the management 
methods of F. B. Gilbreth. 

Guillaumin, Emile. Noles “Paysannes ei Villageoises. Paris, Bibliothéque 
d’ Education, 1925. 192 pp. 

Written by a man who has a first-hand knowledge of the French countryside, 
and whose novel La Vie d’un simple still remains one of the best documents on 
rural life in France, this book of short sketches and collected observations has a 
sort of intimate value. The remarks avoid the conventional, though the usual! 
problem of the rural exodus dominates the book. The great dependence of the 
younger generation under the old family system of farming is noted ; this was to blam« 
for much material discomfort, moral misery, and stifling of initiative. But the 
effort towards greater independence has in its turn brought the economic evil of 
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the splitting up of property, and of farms too poor to house either their owners or 
their workers with decency. Education may prove a remedy — indeed, the only 
remedy — but the author wisely shows that only a simple method of disseminating 
knowledge, such as using post office and tobacconist as distributing centres of 
information, and compulsory vocational education (from 14 to 18 years of age) 
will really bring the advantages of better education home to a conservative popula- 
tion. 


Heile, Dr. Paul. Nachschlagebuch der Nachschlagewerke fair die Wirtschaftpraxis. 
Nebst Anlagen: I. Verzeichnis wichliger Wirtschaftszeitschrijten aller Lander. 11. 
Denkschrift : Das Hamburgische Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv. Hamburgisches Welt- 
Wirtschafts Archiv, 1. Jahrgang 1925. Hamburg, Wirtschaftsdienst, 1925. xm + 
98 + 54 + 41 pp. 

A guide to reference books and directories relating to economic practice publjshed 
by the “ Hamburg Economic World Records ” (Hamburgischer Welt-Wirtschafts- 
Archiv). The volume includes a description of the aims and organisation of this 
institution, which collects and classifies all documents relating to political and 
economic evolution throughout the world to-day. The chief periodicals dealing 
with economic questions are listed in the appendix. 


Hostench, Franeiseo. El Codigo Ruso del Trabajo (Codigo del Trabajo y de la 
Prévision Social de Francia y Legislacién Social de Inglaterra y Alemania). Legis- 
lacién comparada. Madrid, Francisco Beltran, 1925. 223 pp. 4 pesetas. 


His study of the Russian Code of labour laws leads Mr. Hostench to examine 
as a corollary, the amendments introduced in the labour legislation of other 
countries since the war. 


Jaszai, S. A Magyar Szakszervezetek Térténete. Budapest, Magyarorszagi Szaks- 
zervezeti Tanacs, 1925. 332 pp. 


Mr. Jaszai, general secretary of the Hungarian Council of Trade Unions, and 
Hungarian Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour Conference, gives a 
history of trade unionism in Hungary. The movement is described from the polit- 
ical and social, as well as from the historical, standpoint. The author briefly 
outlines the part played by the guilds in the organisation of the workers, showing 
the slow development of trade unionism under thetwo-foldinfluence of the econom 
ic development of Hungary and the spread of western ideas. He emphasises 
the difficulties to be overcome in a country where the right of association was 
not legally recognised. He describes the struggle of the Hungarian workers to 
obtain it under successive administrations, and quotes from the documents pub 
lished by the International Labour Office. (Trade Union Conditions in Hungary. 
Documents presented by the Mission of Inquiry of the International Labour Office, 
August to September 1920.) 

A few pages are devoted to the trade union movement under the communist 
régime. Mr. Jaszai’s work includes a number of statistical tables, relating chiefly 
to membership of the unions during the past decade and sums expended for unem- 
ployment relief during the period 1914-1924. The last fifty pages are devoted to 
brief studies of different trade unions over the same period. The book is a valuable 
source of reference on workers’ organisation in Hungary. 


Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women. Report for the years 
1923 and 1924. 127 pp. 


Kock, M. H. de. Selected subjects in the Economic History of South Africa, 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, .Juta and Co., 1924. wi + 475 pp. 


The author is Senior Lecturer in Economics in the University of Cape Town. 
He offers, in this compact manual, an excellent survey of .he economic history of 
South Africa, from the discovery of the Cape up to the present day. 

His treatment of the economic development of South Africa is clear and concise; 
in particular the chapter on the history of labour problems and labuur legislation 
is an able condensation of a complex and difficult subject, little understood outside 
South Africa. He is to be congratulated on having provided a valuable text- 


il 
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book containing a variety of data which, hitherto, havenot been obtainable. The 
book will be welcomed in colleges and universities, but its interest will secure the 
attention of a much wider public. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitte. The Progressive Distributive Movement in 
Finland. Helsingfors, 1925. 26 pp. 


A brief review of the distributive co-operative movement in Finland, published 
by the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Societies. 


Lacombe, Edouard. La prévision en matiére de crises économiques. Thése pour le 
doctorat (sciences politiques et économiques), Faculté de droit de l'Université de 
Paris. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1925. 166 pp. 


In addition to examining from a theoretical point of view the problem of econom 
ic cyeles and the methods of measuring them, the author gives an outline of the 
most important economic barometers which have been constructed in various coun- 
tries. He describes in some detail the Harvard University barometer, and other 
forecasting experiments undertaken in the United States. He alsu gives an out- 
line of similar experiments in European countries, including those of the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service, those of Mr. Lucien March and of the Swedish 
Ministry of Commerce. In a concluding chapter the writer discusses the réle of 
private individuals, universities and international organisations in this domain. 


Laurin, M. T. JL’Ecole rurale et la Profession agricole. Paris, Bibliothéque 
d’Education, 1925. 236 pp. 7 frs. 50. 


The book opens with a description of the present rural exodusin France. Strik- 
ing figures, show} that this movement of the population has in many cases brought 
down elementary school attendance to an astonishing degree. In the author’s 
opinion, however, the school itself is partly responsible for this regrettable con- 
dition. It is true that the economic causes which draw therural population to the 
towns are beyond the control of the educational authorities ; but in many cases 
the reason for the exodus is to be found merely in the ideas which the rural popu- 
lation entertains of the pleasures and comfort in the towns. The author believes 
that the rural school should impart to its pupils an understanding of the special 
advantages of rural life, and foster in them a real desire to live in the country. The 
present system of instruction is all wrong in this respect, while recent changes in 
the calibre and ideals of rural teaching staffs have also tended in a false direction. 
Formerly the rural school teacher spent his whole life in the same community, was 
personally familiar with agricultural work, and was an important element in the 
life of the village. He is now replaced by young teachers, often women, who have 
been dissociated from country life since their childhood, having had to leave for 
educational and training centres. In many cases they take a rural appointment 
only as a means of gaining experience, and expect to be moved to an urban centre 
before long. The remedy proposed is to give a strong rural and local bias to the 
elementary rural schooi curriculum, and to solve appointment problems by offering 
progressively rising remuneration to the rural school teacher staying on the spot. 

A chapter deals with the continuation school instruction under the Act of 
2 August 1918. The author considers that the appointment of young, inex- 
perienced teachers causes difficulties. In aspecial chapter an interesting descrip - 
tion is given of a model elementary school curriculum in a given locality. 


Ling Nan Agricultural College. Canton Christian College. Department of Seri- 
eulture. A Survey of the Silk Industry of South China. By C. W. Howarp and 
K. P. Buswe.v. Agricultural Bulletin No. 12. Hongkong, 1925. 208 pp., illustr. 


This report is the outcome of a special survey of the silk industry (cultivation and 
filature) of South China, authorised by the Kwongtung Government in 1923 and 
carried out by the Sericultural Department of the Canton Christian College. It 
embodies, moreover, the results of five years’ observations by the staff of the 
College. The report gives an interesting account of the industry, showing its old, 
elaborate traditional organisation. 

The remarks both on labour and on cost-of-living problems made in the course 
of the survey are of value. They prove primitive but not-unorganised labour con- 
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ditions, and draw attention to the immense field open to investigation and to the 
great difficulties which must be surmounted before radical improvement can be 
effected, either from a scientific or from a human point of view. 


Macadam, Elizabeth. The ‘Equipment of the ‘Social Worker. Foreword by 
J. H. Murrneap. London, Allen and Unwin, 1925. 224 pp. 


The writer, who was herself a pioneer of the movement, describes the develop- 
ment of social study inside and outside the universities, ‘‘ as a method of preparing 
men and women for the coming profession of social administration in all its forms, 
public and private, paid and unpaid, and not less for the ordinary duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship’. She also briefly reviews education and training for social 
work in America and other countries and indicates the lines of possible future de- 
velopment. She draws attention to the value of closer international co-operation 
in practical social study and includes in the appendix a list of schools of social 
study and training for social work in Great Britain and in other countries. 


MeKillop, M. Food Values. What they are: How to calculate them. Third edition, 
revised and partly re-written. London, George Routledge; New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 1925. x11 -+ 152 pp. 

The author examines the nutritive requirements of the average man and the 
relation between these requirements and those of women and children. A large 
number of tables are given showing the nutritive values of various foods. The most 
important practical change in this edition of Mr. McKillop’s work is the substitu- 
tion of English analyses of food for the American analyses used in previous editions. 
A special chapter has been added on vitamines. 


Molitor, Dr. Erich. Das Wesen des Arbeitsvertrages. Schriften des Institutes fir 
Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Erwin 
Jacost. 7; Heft. Leipzig and Erlangen, A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Dr. 
Werner Scholl, 1925. 112 pp. 


A juridical study on the difference between the contract of service and the 
labour contract. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Ninth Annual Report of the President 
and Treasurer. New York, 1925. 35 pp. 


Technical Education and the Chemical Indusiry. A summary report of an 
investigation carried out by the National Industrial Conference Board. New York, 
1925. 11 pp. 


—— The Inter-Ally Debts and the United States. New York, 1925. xvt +- 
290 pp. 

A preliminary study intended as a contribution to the current discussion of the 
question of the economic significance of the inter-Allied debts for the United States, 
and published in view of the 1925 Conference of the International Chamber of 
Commerce ; the contents, it is stated, do not represent the views of the Conference 
Board as a body on any aspect of the question at issue. No attempt is made, 
moreover, to deal with the sentimental, ethical and political aspects of the problem, 
attention being confined exclusively to considerations of an economic nature. 

It is impossible within a limited space to do more than summarise very briefly 
the main general conclusions reached. Thechief of these conclusions would seem to 
be that if the debtor nations are called upon to meet their obligations the increased 
burden put upon the peoples of these nations will be at least twice as great as 
the relief which might be expected for the American taxpayer through debt pay- 
ment, and that, in consideration of the economic situation of these countries, the 
consequences of this disparity might be yet more serious. On the other hand the 
opinion is expressed that “‘ The economic difficulties of debt and reparations pay- 
ments are not to be considered insuperable, serious or lasting. The political desir- 
ability of debt and reparations payments being assumed the economic difficulties 
are those of adjustment. In so far as they are not met with understanding, intel- 
ligence and good-will they will inevitably cause loss to individuals and groups and 
conflicts of interest. In the final analysis, however, the burden of adjustment to 
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the debt problem is greatest in its first stage, namely, in the increase of taxation, 
the restriction of consumption and the depression of living standards of the debt- 
paying peoples. ” 

It will be noticed that in this respect the conclusions reached are not altogether 
in agreement with a line of economic thought which frequently finds expression, 
namely, that since eventually a debt between nations can be paid only in goods 
and services and since the receipt of these goods and services will inevitably affect 
the receiving countries’ industries adversely, not only the payer but also the payee 
is likely to suffer in the ultimate settlement of international debts. 


National Union of Teachers. Report for 1925 and list of members for the year 
1924, London, The “ Schoolmaster”’ Publishing Company. cuxiv + 696 pp. 


Newhold, J. T. Walton. The Railways 1825-1925, Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Tuomas, M.P.,.P.C. London, The Labour Publishing Company, 1925. 


x + 112 pp. 2s. 6d. 

A study of railways in relation to the general structure of capitalism at home and 
abroad. Mr. Newbold’s work reviews their development during the past century 
and describes the origins and growth of “ the international railway power ”’, its 
economic and political implications. Two shor. chapters are devoted respectively 
to private enterprise and state ownership and to the railwaymen. In conclusion, 
Mr. Newbold questions the wisdom of railway nationalisation in Great Britain. 
* The companies”’, he asserts, “‘ are not so averse to nationalisation as they openly 
proclaim themselves to be.”’ Should they indeed favour such a scheme, ** it does 
not look ”’, he declares, “‘ a particularly attractive proposition for the Labour Move- 
ment to entertain. ” 

A bibliography and an index are supplied. 


Orne, Anders. Kooperatismen. En studie over den kooperativa samhdllsuppfatt- 
ningen. Stockholm, Kooperativa férbundets forlag, 1924. 64 pp. 


In this study Mr. Orne, general secretary of the Swedish Co-operative Union, 
who has an international reputation as a writer on co-operation, makes a fresh and 
valuable contribution to the theory of the subject. Together with his earlier publi- 
cations, Det kooperativa programmet, 1921, and Kooperativa idéer och sporsmal, 
1924 (see International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 723), which show the same 
independent outlook on social problems, it forms a useful introduction to a study 
of the importance and potentialities of the co-operative movement. 

Of special interest is the chapter in which the author discusses the problem of 
“ industrial democracy ”’, i.e. the various forms of workers’ control, from the point 
of view of a co-operator. After reviewing the numerous experiments in manage- 
ment and control of undertakings by their employees, profit sharing and joint 
ownership, he comes to the conclusion that the plan of placing industrial under- 
takings under the management of those employed or of making the present trade 
unions the responsible bodies in economic activity offers little prospect of success. 
Supposing, however, that such a transformation were possible, it is still doubtful 
whether it is desirable, he argues, if the object is to organise society on rational 
lines, since a system of this kind must inevitably lead to the splitting up of the 
working classes into several groups whose respective positions and interests must 
differ widely. 

The only system, in his opinion, which deserves the name of ‘‘ economic demo- 
cracy ’’.is one which gives consumers (i.e. all adults) the right to control economic 
relations, if not in every detail, at least to the extent that they elect and are able to 
supervise the management of undertakings. The author does not enter into a 
detailed discussion of the labour question, i.e. relations between the management 
and the workers, but maintains that, although the problem would still exist under 
such a system as he describes, it would be greatly simplified. 


Pecorelli, Dott. Costantino. Le Scuole Industriali e il loro ordinamento. I van- 
taggi della carriera professionale. Preface by Emilio VENEzIAN. Rome (Via Po, 
24), Author's edition, 1925. x1 + 250 pp., illustr. 

Dr. Pecorelli considers the organisation and working of vocational training in 
Italy. After a brief review of vocational training in cther countries, he analyses 
in some detail the legislation bearing on the subject in Italy and describes the 
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present position of the various types of vocational or technical schools. A list 
of these schools, statistical data, and a number of illustrations add to the value of 


the work. 


Pie, Paul. Traité élémentaire de législation industrielle. Les lois ouvriéres. Sup- 
plément a la cinquiéme édition. Analyse des principaux textes législatijs ou régle- 
mentaires promulgués en France de 1922 & 1925. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1925. 
35 pp. 2 frs. 

Supplement to the fifth edition of Mr. Pic’s elementary treatise on labour legis- 
lation, which was analysed in the Review, Vol. V1, No. 1, July 1922, p.157. The 
present volume contains a brief analysis of the principle provisions of the labour laws 
promulgated in France from 1922 to 1925. 


Rand Sehoo! of Social Science. Labour Research Department. American Labour 
Press Directory. New York, 1925. 82 pp. 


The first publication of its kind in the United States, this Directory contains 
information concerning papers issued directly by or in the name of trade unions and 
labour political groups of all shades of opinion, periodicals of the co-operative move- 
ment, and social science, liberal, religious and governmental publications dealing 
with labour questions. While the Directory is chiefly concerned with the United 
States and Canada, special sections are devoted to the most important international 
labour papers and those published in other countries. The book gives the name and 
address of each paper, the editor and publisher, size, frequency of publication, 
subscription price and other useful particulars. 


Reale Universita degli Studi eeconomici e eommereiali di Trieste. Annuario per 
Panno accademico 1924-25. ‘Trieste, “‘ La Litotipo”’, 1925. 210 pp. 


Year book of the Trieste University for economic and commercial studi¢s, 1924- 
1925. 


Retail, Léon. L’enseignement technique et V'initiative privée. Preface by Léon 
GAILLET. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 248 pp. 


Mr. Retail’s work is in three parts. The first is devoted to the history of tech- 
nical training and apprenticeship from 1870 to 1914, and the second to technical 
training and apprenticeship of disabled ex-Service men. In the third he deals 
with the post-war period, and examines in turn the problem of technical reconstruc- 
tion, the facilities for workers’ vocational training provided by various trade asso- 
' ciations, and the effort of these organisations for the development of secondary 
technical education. Special chapters are devoted to chambers of trade, the 
institution of periods of commercial or industrial training in a foreign country and 
to public technical schools. 

In the appendices Mr. Retail gives particulars concerning the principal trade 
associations providing technical classes for young workers, apprentices and employees 
a list of public technical schools and a list of technical high and “ middle ”’ schools 
recognised by the state. 


: Rouse, Ruth. Rebuilding Europe. A Student Chapter in Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion. Foreword by Dr. John R. Mott. London, Student Christian Movement, 1925. 
XVI + 224 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The tale of the student relief work organised by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is here told in a series of descriptions bringing vividly before the reader 
the ruin in post-war Europe and the apparently insurmountable obstacles which 
stood in the way of effective relief of both physical and intellectual starvation. 
European student relief is accurately described by Miss Rouse as rather “ a pro- 
gramme of service "’ than an organisation. From its inception as a great work of 
emergency relief tu its final development as the International Student Service, 
its aim has been the eventual salvation of the nations through a corporate 
effort to save their future leaders and to establish international fellowship among 
students in universities, colleges and high schools. The basic principle of its activ- 
ities throughout has been impartial administration, i.e. dispensation of assistance 
regardless of national, political or religious considerations. 
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The promotion of co-operative self-help among students is the most constructive 
feature of European student relief ; its effects are perhaps best illustrated in the 
pages devoted to the German Wiréschajtshilfe, the economic self-help department 
of the Deutsche Studentenschajt, and the “* work student ” as a factor which may 
help to bridge the chasm between employer and employed. Miss Rouse shows 
how the co-operative self-help movement rapidly spread from land to land and 
its part in transforming the universities from “ strongholds of a Chauvinist. national- 
ism” into reconciling forces in the world. Special chapters are devoted to the 
problem of the refugee student, relief in Russia, recent European student confer- 
ences and the future outlook. The sources and amounts of the contributions 
distributed together with a chronology of European Student Relief’are given in 
the appendices. 


Searavella, G. Martino. Private Colonisation versus Political Colonies. New York 
City, Emprise Press, 1925. 18 pp. 


—— Valorisation of Italian Emigration. Wage-earners or Landowners? New 
York City, Emprise Press, 1925. 23 pp. 

In the first of these pamphlets the author pleads for the Latin-American coun- 
tries as destinations for Italian emigrants now that the United States are virtually 
closed to them. In the second he outlines a colonisation plan which would, he 
says, while providing an outlet for the surplus population of Italy, combine the 
three essential factors necessary to make Italian emigration an assex to that country, 
namely, labour, the natural resources of South America,and capital, which might 
earn satisfactory dividends as a result of profits derived from the increased value 
of lands used for settlement purposes and from the sale of crops raised on land 
contiguous to that of the colonists. This solution of the emigration problem should, 
he considers, also help towards a solution of another problem, i.e. that of raw materi- 
als. Settlements should consist of ac least 1,000 families with four or five members 
each, and financial help might be looked for from the Italian Government, the 
colonisation company concerned and the Latin-American country in which the 
settlements are situated. 


Sehweizerischer Verband des Personals éffentlicher Dienste. Protokoll des Ver- 
bandstages vom 30. Mai bis 1. Juni 1925, Genf. Aarau, 1925. 95 pp. 


Proceedings of the Congress of -he Swiss Union of Workers in the Public Services 
held at Geneva, 30 May to 1 June 1925. 


Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. Sfénogramme des débats de l'assemblée ordinaire 
des déléqués de Union suisse des Paysans, 12 mai 19245, & Berne. Brougg, 1925. 82 pp. 


Proceedings of the meeting of the Swiss Peasants’ Union held at Berne, 12 May 
1925 ; published in French and in German. 


Silverman, H. A. The Economics of Social Problems. An Introduction lo Social 
Economics. London, University Tutorial Press, 1925. x1 -++ 426 pp. 5s. 6d. 


An up-to-date text book of social economics covering in a general way the 
facts and theories of poverty, wages, labour efficiency, the trade union movement, 
industrial unrest, the co-operative movement, social insurance and housing, as these 
questions arise in Great Britain. 


Simson, Dr. Gerhard. Der Teilstreik und die Lohnanspritche der Arbeitswilligen. 
Saafeld (Thuringen), Wiedemann’sche Druckerei, 1925. 40 pp. 


In this well-documented study the author discusses the question whether, during 
a partial strike, wage earners willing to work are entitled to remuneration. 


Smith, H. A. Co-operation. With special reference to the Co-operation Community 
Settlement and Credit Act (1923) of New South Wales. Sydney, The Worker Trade 
Union Print, 1925. 16 pp. 


Paper read by Mr. Smith, the Government Statistician and Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, New South Wales, before the Social and Statistics Section of 
the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, at a meeting held 
at Adelaide, 25-30 August 1924. 
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Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura. Conferencias dadas con motivo de la Inaugu- 
racién de la Casa de la Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura. Santiago, Imprenta y 
Litografia “ La Iustracion ”’, 1924. 31 pp. 


Addresses delivered at the inauguration of the building designed as the head- 
quarters of the National Agricultural Society of Chile. 


Memoria correspondiente al Afio 1924. Santiago, Imprenta y Lit. “ La 
Ilustracion ”’, 1924. 50 pp. 


Annual report of the National Agricultural Society of Chile, 1924. 


Starr, Mark. A Worker looks at Economics. London, The Labour Publishing 
Company, 1925. 96 pp. 


Syndicat général des Employés, Teehniciens, Magasiniers et Voyageurs de Com- 
merece de Belgique. La pension des employés. Critique; revision ; commentaires ; 
texte de la loi. Brussels, 1925. 126 pp. 


A criticism of the Belgian law on old age pensions and life insurance of salaried 
employees,by the Belgian Union of Commercial, Technical and Warehouse Employees; 
Clerks, and Commercial Travellers, together with suggested amendments, comments 
and the text of the Act. 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Report of First British Commonwealth 
Labour Conference held at the House of Commons, London, 25 July to 1 August 1925. 
London. 147 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Contains a full account of the proceedings of the Conference. The subjects 
discussed include : international labour legislation and the ratification of Conven- 
tions adopted at the International Labour Conference, industrial legislation and 
labour protection in Mandated Territories, subject peoples, conditions of Indian 
labour in British colonies, labour conditions in British Guiana, migration, and the 
attitude of the Labour Party to various important questions of a political nature. 
The closing pages contain the suggestions made in regard to the agenda of the next 
Conference to be held in London in 1927. 


Union centrale des associations patronales suisses. Rapport du Comité central 
sur l’activité de ’ Union durant l'année 1924 (dix-seplidme exercice). Lausanne, 1925. 
80 pp. 

Report of the Central Federation of Swiss Employers’ Associations for 1924; 
published also in German. 


University of Tasmania. Employment Relations and the Basic Wage. Lectures 
and Papers published in connection with the Pitt Cobbett Foundation, 1925. 
Hobart, 1925. 48 pp. 1s. Copies obtainable from ‘‘ Students’ Bookshops ”’, 
16 Harpur Street, London, W.C.1. 


A collection of speeches, addresses and lectures by various public men and econ- 
omists on the conduct of industrial relations, with special reference to the ques- 
tions of arbitration and the basic wage in Australia, and to the Report of the 
Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage. In a concluding essay 
Professor Brigden discusses ‘* Capitalism and the Future ”, bringing into focus the 
main themes of a highly interesting and generally informative pamphlet. 


Verband der Buchbinder und Papierverarheiter Deutsehlands. Der Bericht des 
Vorstandes iber das Geschdftsjahr 1924. Berlin. 


Report of the German Bookbinders’ Union for 1924. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Geschdftsbericht far das Jahr 1924. 
Berlin, 1924. 108 pp. 


Report of the German Union of State and Municipal Employees for 1924. 


- Protokoll der Verhandlungen der vierten Reichskonferenz fiir das Gesund- 
heitswesen abgehalten am 6. und 7. September 1924 in Dresden. Berlin. 151 pp. 
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Proceedings of the fourth National Conference on Public Health held at Dres- 
den, 6-7 September 1924, published by the German Federation of State and Muni- 
cipal Workers. 


Verband der Graphischen Hilfsarbeiter und -Arbeiterinnen Deutschlands. Rechen- 
schaftsbericht ber 1924. Berlin, 1925. 86 pp. 


Report of the German Union of Unskilled Workers in the Printing Trades for 
1924. 


Verney, Henri. Henri Fayol, le fondateur de la doctrine administrative. Ftude 
publiée par la Société amicale des anciens éléves de l’Ecole nationale des mines de 
Saint-Etienne, 4 l’occasion du 65¢ anniversiare de la promotion de M. Henri Fayol ; 
discours prononcés au banquet du 7 juin 1925. Résumé de la doctrine adminis- 
trative. Paris, Dunod, 1925. 122 pp. 


This volume, published by the Society of Former Students of the National 
School of Mining of Saint-Etienne, contains, in addition to a short biography of 
Mr. Henri Fayol, a concise analysis of his works dealing with the working of mines, 
geology and administration, the speeches delivered at the banquet given in his 
honour and that of Mr. Pourcel, 7 June 1925, and a short summary of Mr. Fayol’s 
theory of administration. A bibliography of his works and articles, and of publi- 
cations relating to his theories completes the volume. 


Vogel, Julius L. F. Unemployment, its Causes and Cure. Foreword by Sir Arthur 
Ba.rour. London, Chapman and Hall, 1925. 192 pp. 


An attempt to give in simple language the economics of unemployment. The 
author outlines the growth of industry, trade and capital from primitive times to 
the present day, and on this brief analysis bases his diagnosis of the causes of 
unemployment and proposals for its cure. Among the latter are balancing of state 
budgets ; settlement of inter-Allied debts and reparation obligations ; protection 
of home industries against imports where necessary by tariffs or subsidies ; and 
the development of migration within the British Empire. The author advocates 
division of surplus profits between Labour and Capital and urges Labour “ collec- 
tively to assess the relative wage value of different occupations and to insist on 
the rise or fall of wages relatively, according to the prosperity of the nation ”’. 
He criticises the “ watertight compartments ” in which the trade unions classify 
the workers as one cause of unnecessary unemployment. He suggests palliatives 
for the present crisis and enunciates certain general economic principles by which 
any proposal for dealing with unemployment should be tested. 


Wallichs, A. Taylor-System und Achtstundentag. Sonderdruck aus der Schwei- 
zer. Monatsschrift Der Organisator. Zurich, Verlag Organisator ; Stuttgart, Muth’- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 53 pp., illustr. 


Brief study on the Taylor system. The author maintains that a scientific 
organisation of production should facilitate the application of the eight-hour day. 


What the Coal Commission Found. An Authoritative Summary by the Staff. 
Edited by Edward Eyre Hunt, F. G. Tryon and Joseph H. Wituits. Foreword 
by John Hays HammMonp. Human Relations Series. Baltimore, The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1925. 411 pp. $5.00. 


This book summarises the voluminous Reports of the United States Cual Com- 
mission of 1922-1923. These reports were issued at irregular intervals in mimeo- 
graph form and have never been printed ; a compact summary of the work of the 
Commission by the staff is therefore of the utmost value. Two articles on the sub- 
ject, by Mr. Devine, a member of the Commission, appeared in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. X, Nos. 5 and 6, November and December 1924. 


Zahn, Fr. and Morgenroth, W. Die Amiliche Statistik in den Hauptkulturstaaten. 
Sonderabdruck aus dem Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, vierte Auflage 
herausgegeben von L. Ester, Ad. WEBER, I‘r. WrEsRE. VII. Band. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1925. 104 pp. 


Excerpt from Elster, Weber and Wieser’s dictionary of public administration ; 
contains general information on official statistics of the different countries. 
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Zenaty, Ing. Emil. Sedesat Let spolku Ceskoslovenskych Inzenyru 1865-1925, 
Prague, Spolek Cs]. Inzenyru, 1925. 224 pp., illustr. 


This publication, which includes a number of photographs, describes in an 
attractive way the history of the Czechoslovak Engineers’ Association, founded 
at Prague in 1865. The Association has greatly contributed towards the indus- 
trial development and the technical literature of the country ; its membership 
is now approximately 4,000, divided into sections devoted to research in connection 
with occupational and social problems. 
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Baseh, Dr. A. and Dvoracek. Ausiria and its Economic Existence. Prague, 
Orbis Publishing Company, 1925. 106 pp. 4s. 


Das deutsche Passrecht nach dem Stande vom 1. Januar 1925, Aus Grund amtli- 
cher Quellen zusammengestellt und erlautert von Johannes Krause. Stilke’s Rechts- 
bibliothek Nr. 37. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1925. xu + 438 pp. 


Derulle, C. La sidérurgie. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers publi¢e sous la direc- 
tion de G. RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1925. vu + 348 pp. 


Hall, Hubert. British Archives and the Sources for the History of the World War. 
Economic and Social History of the World War, British Series. Publications of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History. London, H. Milford; New Haven (U.S.A.), Yale University Press. 
xxi + 445 pp. 


Hoijer, Olof. La solution pacifique des litiges internationaux avant et depuis la 
Société des Nations. Etude de droit international et d'histoire diplomatique. Paris, 
Editions Spes, 1925. x1 + 570 pp. 
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ERRATA 


1925, Vol. XII. 


Nos. 1-4, July-Oct., Migration Movements, Table I (Nationals) : Under 
**Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ”’, 1921, for “12,065”, read 12,965. 


No. 5, Nov., Recent Labour Legislation, pp. 720 and 723 :“ Territory of 
Papua ” should be placed under “ Australia ” and not under 


** Mandated Territories ”’. 
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